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THE UNITY OF THE EMPIRE 


THE unity of the Empire and Imperial rights are in everybody’s 
mouth, yet few understand what constitutes an empire and what 
ImperiaFrights include. Again, the man in the street clamours for a 
closer union between the Mother Country and its dependencies ; but 
he has only a scant notion as to what is meant by dependencies and 
what are the component parts of the British Empire. He discourses 
largely of preferential tariffs to be enacted by the Colonies, and is 
profoundly ignorant of the real meaning of a preferential tariff, with 
its complicated relations. We hear faint suggestions of She creation 
of an Imperial Zollverein as a step to a self-supporting Empire, and the 
statement that such an institution existed in Germany is deemed a 
sufficient proof of its feasibility. Lastly, and most absurdly of all, 
we are told in grandiloquent language that he who is not in favour of 
preferential tariffs is a Little Englander who wishes to drive our over- 
sea brethren into the wilderness and shatter the fabric of the Empire. 
Now, this vague talk about the unity of the Empire is most mis- 
chievous and misleading in so far as it indicates a doubt of its existing 
solidarity, and implies a charge that the Mother Country has not 
done, and is not doing, all in its power to protect the Colonies and to 
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secure their affections. It confuses also under the term of Colonies 
the vastly differing communities which constitute the British Empire. 
It pays no regard to the mode in which those communities have been 
governed, and are governed, or to the great progress that has been 
made in the views of British statesmen in regard to the Colonies— 
in short, it is the outcome of ignorance of our colonial history. 

To begin with definitions, the driest and yet most essential element 
in a disquisition such as this—What is an empire, and what are depen- 
dencies ? Burke thus describes the former : 

Perhaps I am mistaken in my idea of an empire as distinguished from 
a single state or kingdom, but my idea of it is that an empire is the aggregate 
of many states under one common head, whether this head be a monarchy or 
presiding republic. It does in such constitutions frequently happen (and 
nothing but the dismal cold dead uniformity of servitude can prevent its 
happening) that the subordinate parts have many local privileges and immuni- 
ties. Between these privileges and the supreme common authority the law 


may be extremely nice.’ 

A dependency has been defined by Sir G. C. Lewis to be * part of 
an independent political community which is immediately subject to 
a subordinate government.’ 

A colony is, strictly speaking, a species of the genus dependency. 
It may be defined to be a portion of the population of a country which 
settled on distant lands with the intention of forming a political 
community subject to a dominant community—the Mother Country. 
But, in ordinary language, all our dependencies except India are called 
colonies, as formerly they were all called plantations. Bearing these 
definitions in mind, we look at the map and find that the British 
Empire occupies about one-fifth of the surface of the habitable globe, 
and consists of the United Kingdom, with its attendant islands, and 
about forty-three dependencies under separate and independent 
governments,’ varying in size from Canada, which is thirty times the 
size of the United Kingdom, to Gibraltar, the area of which is two 
square miles and seventy-six times smaller than Rutland. These 
dependencies may be classified as follows for practical purposes : 

(1) Self-governing colonies. 

(2) India. 

(3) Other dependencies. 

(4) Spheres of influence and quasi dependencies. 


The extent of each division in area may be approximately given as 
follows : 


Square miles 


The United Kingdom ; : . 120,979 
Self-governing colonies : ‘ : . 7,000,000 
India ; ‘ ; ; ; : . 1,766,000 
Other dependencies : F . 2,500,000 
Spheres of influence and quasi dependencies 500,000 

1 ‘Speech on Conciliation with America,’ p. 191. ® Colonial List, p. xxiii. 
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Thus the area of the British Empire is ninety-eight times that of 
the United Kingdom, while the area of the self-governing colonies 
alone is nearly sixty times as large as that of the Mother Country. 

Next let us turn to the question of population : 


Population 


The United Kingdom : é . . 41,605,323 
Self-governing colonies. F ; . 12,000,000 
India ; : . 2 ; : . 294,000,000 
Other dependencies . : ; i . 12,000,000 


Here, then, if we omit India, which has neither part nor parcel 
in any scheme of colonial federation, and regard population and not’ 
area, we have the comparison completely reversed, for the United 
Kingdom, if in area sixty times less than that of the self-governing 
colonies, which are alone concerned in the scheme now before the 
consideration of the public, contains a population about three and a 
half times as large. 

Construct, then, a map of the colonial world on the scale of popula» 
tion and Canada will be dwarfed into a space of one-eighth and 
Australia into a space of one-eleventh of that of the United Kingdom, 
and so on with the other Colonies.. The Big Englander and the Little 
Englander may squabble to their hearts’ content over their respective 
maps of the Empire, but the fact remains that, if men and not cattle 
or barren wilderness are the chief factors in government, the United 
Kingdom completely overshadows the Colonies. 

Perhaps it would be well if the Big i aglander would reflect that 
size is no more the characteristic of grandeur in nations than in indi- 
vidual men. ‘The Little Corporal,’ whatever may be our opinion of 
his moral stature, still stands out in modern history as the greatest 
of men. Palestine and Athens have exercised an influence on the 
world in comparison with which the Assyrian Empire, Babylon, and 
even Rome herself almost sink into insignificance. Yet Palestine 
proper is not as large as Wales. From Dan to Beersheba is 186 miles, 
and its extreme breadth is fifty miles. Attica is nine times smaller 
than Palestine—its greatest length is fifty miles, its breadth is thirty 
miles—and, as already stated, the United Kingdom is ninety-eight 
times smaller than its dependencies. 

If we turn from the areas of the countries which make up the 
British Empire to considering the relative volume of trade of the 
Mother Country with foreign countries and with its dependencies, 
we again find how striking is the position of the United Kingdom. 
The value of her whole commerce is in round numbers 850 millions— 
of this 600 millions is with foreign countries and 200 millions with 
our dependencies. This 200 millions is divided nearly equally 
between the self-governing Colonies and other dependencies, the 
balance being slightly in favour of the self-governing Colonies. As 
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the dependencies other than the self-governing Colonies, with few 
exceptions, deal with us on the principles of free trade, nearly half of 
the internal trade of the Empire is carried on under circumstances 
that do not admit of the introduction of preferential tariffs without 
imposing on them the system of protection. India, for example, a 
free-trade dependency, has dealings with us to the extent of 62,447,6001. 
a year, while Australia, our best self-governing customer, stands in the 
list at 45,448,463/., and Canada at 27,571,246l. 

The result, then, is that foreign customers, to the value of 600 mil- 
lions, and customers in the British possessions, to the value of nearly 
100 millions, are to be offended, disturbed, and interfered with in order 
that we may attract an hypothetical additional trade with customers 
who deal with us to the extent of a little more than 100 millions.* 

A mere knowledge, however, of the extent and population and 
trade of the Empire is only a first step towards a comprehension of 
the problem of Imperial unity. Before we can judge of any proposals 
for strengthening the bond between the Mother Country and her 
children, we must inquire how the Empire has been built up, what 
have been the ties between its constituent members, and what the 
measures and opinions which from time to time have had a favourable 
or unfavourable influence on consolidation. What then was the 
origin of this vast community of states? Truly a very small one. 
The first attempt at colonial settlement was made in 1583 by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert in Newfoundland, which still retains precedence as 
the first British Colony. Next came the acquisition by degrees of the 
thirteen colonies in North America, and the conquest of Canada, which 
together made the United Kingdom the greatest colonial power in 
the world except Spain. Besides these vast territories, the Empire, 
at the time of the revolt of the American Colonies, included certain 
possessions in India, some territory on the Gold Coast of Africa, 
Jamaica and other islands in the West Indies. In the course of the 
great French war, many dependencies of other countries which were 
wholly under absolute government came beneath our sway; but 
though penal settlements were founded in Australia, little progress 
was made in colonisation properly so called. 

During the reign of Queen Victoria our Colonial Empire advanced 
by leaps and bounds, and made greater progress than during the 
centuries since the foundation-stone was laid by Gilbert in Newfound- 
land. Much territory in India, South and East Africa, and the 
Pacific Ocean was acquired ; and the development of Australia, New 
Zealand, Cape Colony, and much of Canada belongs to the same 
period. 

India is under a different administration from that of the Colonies, 
and must be considered as altogether detached from them. It has 


* See British Trade and the Zollverein Issue, chap. v.; by Chiozza. 
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been acquired by conquest and annexation at various times, beginning 
with the victory of Plassy in 1757, and not ended to-day. 

In their infancy the Colonies were protected by British law. Certain 
fundamental maxims were laid down by the judges. A country 
acquired by conquest or cession retains its own laws until they are 
altered by the conqueror, with the exception of such as are repugnant 
to the essence of the British Constitution. The power of changing 
such laws resides in the King in Council, subject to the authority of 
Parliament.‘ 

In the case of a colony properly so called, that is to say a territory 
discovered and planted by English subjects, of which Virginia, founded 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, is the most conspicuous example, the colonists 
carry with them so much of English law as is applicable to their situa- 
tion, and the law of England is immediately and ipso facto in force in 
the new settlement. 

The King in Council cannot legislate for such a colony; but he 
has the right of appointing governors and other officers for the execu- 
tion of the law, of erecting courts of justice and of summoning repre- 
sentative assemblies for the purpose of internal legislation.’ On the 
other hand, every colony, however acquired, is always subject to 
the legislative authority of the British Parliament, by whose power 
its existing laws may be repealed, new laws enacted, or a new Constitu- 
tion imposed; but this theoretical omnipotence of Parliament is 
practically limited by the constitutional maxim that the inhabitants 
of a colony cannot be taxed for Imperial purposes without representa- 
tion in our Parliament, and by the fact that the Colonies would not 
tolerate continual interference in their affairs. 

The history of the relations between the Mother Country and the 
Colonies, like the history of the British Constitution itself, is an account 
of gradual change and of gradual progress varied by periods of re- 
action. In the early time of colonisation America was practically 
the only country open to emigration. The dominant motives of the 
emigrants were a desire to search for gold or a spirit of freedom seeking 
in another hemisphere a refuge from religious persecution at home. 

Raleigh and his followers are examples of the goldseekers, and the 
establishment of the colony of Massachusetts and the deeds of the 
Pilgrim Fathers are instances never to be forgotten of the triumphs 
of Puritanism and religious zeal. Whatever was the exact form of 
government in the several colonies, liberty and freedom were the 
creed of the people. This spirit displayed itself when James II. tried 
to enforce the Royal Prerogative without the aid of Parliament. It 
broke into open rebellion later, and ended in a disruption of the thir- 
teen Colonies when, acting on the theoretical maxim of the lawyers that 
Parliament is“omnipotent, and can do everything but make a man a 


* Clark on Colonies Law, pp. 5,6. Lord Mansfield, Campbell v. Hall Cooper, 204. 
5 Clark on Colonies, p. 94. : 
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woman or a woman a man, the Ministers of George III. attempted to 
tax them by Imperial statute, forgetful that the omnipotence of 
Parliament is limited in the degree stated above. 

It is true that from a very early period of colonial history the 
Colonies, though not subjected to direct taxation, were oppressed by 
various restrictions. With a view to injure the trade of the Dutch, 
then the great carriers of the world, an Act was passed in 1650 pro- 
hibiting the ships of foreign nations from trading with any British 
plantation without a license from the Secretary of State, and this re- 
striction remained in force for two centuries. Still, this legislation 
appears to have created little discontent in the Colonies, probably 
because similar disabilities were created by the statutes governing the 
coasting trade of the Mother Country. 

A long period of almost indifference to the Colonies ensued between 
the Proclamation of Independence of the thirteen colonies and the 
year 1844. The first part of this period was occupied by the great 
continental war with France; the second stage was taken up by the 
burning questions of Catholic emancipation and reform, and by the 
suffering and degradation of the people caused in some degree by the 
fall of prices on the cessation of the war. Public opinion ceased to 
regard the Colonies with any favour, and James Mill proved to his 
own satisfaction that our Colonies not only were no advantage to the 
Mother Country, but were an absolute detriment, for they might at 
any time involve her in war and costly operations for their defence 
without any counteracting benefit. 

While public opinion was indifferent to the Colonies, the Govern- 
ment ceased to confer any power of legislation upon their inhabi- 
tants, and substituted for the freedom of internal government, 
which had prevailed, constant interference by a department of the 
home Government, which, after various changes, acquired the name 
of the Colonial Office. The origin of this change is to be found 
in the fact that, after the revolt of the North American Colonies, no 
colony of British origin remained to us on the continent of America, 
while Canada and the numerous conquests during the French war 
had been wholly under absolute governments, and ruled in a manner 
contrary to the genius of our old colonial system as well as to the 
spirit of the British Constitution.’ 

A new era opened for the Colonies when Lord Durham arrived in 
Canada in March 1838 as Governor-General. He retained his office 
only six months, but during this short period he made his famous 
report to the British Government, in which he laid down that the 
existing state of things allowed the Canadians no security for person 
or property, no enjoyment of what they possessed, and no stimulus to 
liberty. 

Few despatrhes ever had more influence on the destinies of an 
* Lewis on the Government of Dependencies, p. 16. * Merivale’s Lectures, p. 76. 
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Empire. The first fruits were shown when the Imperial Parliament 
granted in 1846 a Constitution to the reunited provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada. By this Constitution, responsible government was 
granted to a colony for the first time, since it was provided that if 
the Executive Council, or, as we should call it, the Ministry, could not 
command a majority in the Legislative Assembly, they must vacate 
their offices and a fresh Ministry be formed. The Governor’s power 
of disallowing Bills passed by the Assembly was restricted by his 
instructions not to oppose the wishes of the Assembly unless the honour 
of the Crown or the interests of the Empire were deeply concerned.*® 

England had at last found out the truth of Burke’s assertion that 
* the fierce spirit of liberty is stronger in the English Colonies probably 
than in any other people on the earth,’ but it was some time before 
the principle was fully established. After Lord Durham came Sir 
William Molesworth, Lord Norton (formerly Mr. Adderley), Lord 
Kimberley (Lord Wodehouse), and Mr. Roebuck, who were the great 
builders of the new Empire, and among them Sir William Molesworth 
was perhaps the chief. 

In 1850 a Society for the Reform of Colonial Government was 
formed, of which Lord Norton became the Honorary Secretary, and 
men of all politics—such as Lord Lyttelton, Mr. Spencer Walpole, 
Lord Wodehouse, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and many 
others, including the writer of this article—were members. The 
society was established, as stated in the instrument of foundation, 
* to aid in obtaining for every dependency, which is a colony of England, 
the real and sole management of all local affairs in the colony itself,’ 
including the disposal of the waste lands, and a right to frame and 
alter the local Constitution at pleasure. Sir William Molesworth, 
with the assistance of the present writer, prepared a scheme on the 
model of the American Constitution, distinguishing Imperial and local 
powers, vesting the Imperial powers in the Crown and leaving all 
local powers to the colony. An opportunity soon occurred for bringing 
the whole question before Parliament. When Lord John Russell in 
1851 brought forward a bill for the better management of the Australian 
colonies, Sir William Molesworth introduced his scheme as an amend- 
ment. He supported his proposal by stating ‘if we wish to frame a 
measure which shall remove the great and fundamental cause of 
colonial discontent, we must deprive the Colonial Office of the present 
power of interfering in the internal affairs of the Colonies,’ and, again, 
* The only mode of removing the cause of discontent in the Colonies 
is by strictly limiting the power of the Colonial Office to questions 
affecting Imperial interests,’ and again, ‘We ought to look upon our 
Colonies as integral portions of the British Empire inhabited by men 
who ought to enjoy in their own localities all the rights and privileges 
that Englishmen do in England, but we are entitled to reserve to our- 


* Short History of the Canadian People, p, 397. 
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selves the common concerns of the Empire, because Imperial power 
must be located somewhere for the maintenance of the unity of the 
Empire, and because we are the richest and most powerful portion 
of the Empire, and have to pay for the management of two common 
concerns.’® Sir William Molesworth, though defeated by a majority of 
sixty, gained a victory for his principles, since Lord John Russell 
admitted that his colonial policy would be founded on commercial 
freedom and colonial self-government. 

By this vime public opinion had entirely veered round, and the 
next few years saw free Constitutions with responsible government 
granted to the major part of the colonies now included in the Dominion 
of Canada and the Commonwealth of Australia, as well as to New- 
foundland and New Zealand. 

The grant of responsible government placed the coping-stone on 
the structure of colonial independence, so far as is consistent with the 
unity of the Empire. A colonist attained all, and even more than all, 
the privileges of an Englishman ; his local powers over the Constitution 
of his colony were as great as those exercised by his kinsman at home ; 
and, if his Imperial powers were not so directly effectual, he was more 
than compensated by his exemption from the heavy burden of taxation 
for the maintenance of the Army and Navy, and for other Imperial 
purposes. The gratitude which this grant of political emancipation 
elicited from our brothers beyond the seas formed a strange contrast 
with the indifference with which they greeted the abolition of the 
navigation laws and other restrictions on trade, and with the silent 
reception accorded to the extraordinary power conferred on them 
from time to time of imposing a protective tariff against the Mother 
Country. So little, indeed, did this latter gift attract attention, that 
there is difficulty in discovering when and where it was first bestowed. 

These facts made it abundantly clear that the Colonies were not 
nations of shopkeepers, and that commercial advantages were not the 
lodestar by which they steered their course ; still, the conviction lingered 
in the minds of the political economists that the colonists were too much 
inclined to grind their own axes, and that secession was possibly the 
ultimate fate to be anticipated for the Mother Country and her Colonies. 
In the sixties England was sickened by the expense and bloodshed of 
New Zealand wars, which brought neither profit nor glory ; and it was 
felt that the local defence of the Colonies against intestine enemies 
must be left to the Colonies themselves. Gradually, however, the 
Colonies began to show signs that instead of desiring to separate from 
the Mother Country they were proud of the connection, and willing 
to share its perils as well as to inherit its glory. This feeling reached its 
height when the war in South Africa broke out, and the unity of the 
Empire became a watchword, and the extension of its limits over the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State was advocated by Canada, 


® Molesworth’s Speeches, p. 312. 
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Australia, and New Zealand, as ardently as by the Big Englanders at 
home. 

We have now accumulated ample material for torming an opinion 
how far, and by what means, if any, the constituent members of the 
Empire can be more effectually welded together. We have seen 
that the Empire is made up of the Mother Country, and some fifty 
dependencies scattered over the globe, and differing in size, govern- 
ment, capacity for self-government, extent of trade, race, language, 
religion, and in every particular in which human beings can differ. 
We have at the top of the tree Canada and Australia, with their vast 
expanse of territory, and India with her teeming population. We _ 
have at the bottom of the ladder garrisons like Malta and Gibraltar— 
Malta not so large as the Isle of Wight, and Gibraltar with an area of 
two square miles. Nobody in their senses supposes that the unity of 
the Empire can be secured by any general system of legislation applic- 
able to all or to the greater part of these dependencies. We must, 
then, dismiss at once from our consideration and treat as a negligible 
quantity an enormous part of the Empire in treating of any proposals 
for unity, and confine ourselves to the self-governing colonies. If we 
inquire what the legal tie is between these colonies and the Mother 
Country, we find it to be the slightest possible. It consists in the 
sovereignty of the Crown, the power to make peace and war, the 
power to make treaties, and the appeal to the Privy Council. And the 
history of Imperial union shows that as the legal ties are slackened, 
the moral bonds are tightened. No sooner was the heavy hand of 
the Colonial Office uplifted from the Colonies than they sought to 
nestle under the wing of the Mother Country, to meet her wishes in 
peace, and to stand by her in war with their best and noblest troops. 
Are there, then, any signs that the relations between the Colonies and 
the Mother Country are ripe for a change? The year 1902 was the 
most prosperous year that England had yet seen, and the Colonies 
were contented and restful. Without warning and without apparent 
reason, we were told that the unity of the Empire depended on our 
granting the Colonies a preferential tariff. A great agitator startled 
England by declaring that the Imperial system was rotten to the 
core, and that the only remedy was to offer the bribe of preferential 
tariffs to the self-governing Colonies. 

A preferential tariff is, as its name imports, a tariff which gives a 
preferenceto one importing country over another in respect of Customs 
duties levied on one or more descriptions of goods. For example, if 
England levies a five-shilling duty on Canadian corn and a ten-shilling 
duty on Russian corn, the duty is a preferential duty as respects 
Canada. Such a system is necessarily a militant one, and in con- 
ciliating one state creates an enmity in all others. Moreover, in a 
commercial system such as obtains in England, it has a twofold 
aspect. In the first place, it creates a demand in every colony for 
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preference—for if Canada obtains it with respect to corn, Australia 
requires an equal privilege for her wool, New Zealand for her meat, 
and so on, not only with the self-governing Colonies, but with all the 
dependencies of the British Empire. A preference granted to one 
colony involves the question of a similar grant to every other depen- 
dency, and a cause of offence to every country dealing in the article in 
respect of which preference has been given. Raw material is not to 
be taxed ; no benefit, therefore, can be given to the lumberman of 
Canada or the wool-grower of Australia ; there is nothing to show that 
South Africa, India or the Crown colonies will reap any advantage ; 
indeed, this magnificent scheme for welding the Empire dwindles 
away, and is found, on examination, to effect nothing beyond taxing 
the working man at home for the benefit of wheatgrowers of parts of 
Canada and the sheepfarmers of New Zealand. 

In the second place, what does each colony propose to give us in 
exchange for a boon so costly to the Mother Country? It certainly 
will not admit our manufactures free; at most it will differentiate 
between English goods and foreign goods, but this it will do not by 
lowering the duty on English goods, but by raising the duty on foreign 
goods. But if our neighbour has built a wall ten feet high, which 
shuts out the view from our windows, it is a poor consolation to be 
told that he has built it twenty feet high in front of Smith’s windows 
next door. Moreover, any such arrangement supposes a permanent 
agreement between England and the Colonies ; but neither the Legisla- 
ture of the Colony nor of the parent country can bind its successors, 
even if it can make a satisfactory agreement at any particular time. 
For example, the natural market and the natural source of supply for 
Canada is the United States ; and, if the latter choose to bid against 
us for the trade of Canada, the Colonial Ministers will find it mighty 
hard to resist, no matter what engagements their predecessors may 
have contracted with England. It follows that the idea of a prefer- 
ential tariff enacted by the Mother Country in exchange for colonial 
concessions is not within the range of practical politics, even if restricted 
to the self-governing colonies, and is simply impossible of extension 
to India, which is a free-trade dependency, and which exceeds in com- 
mercial importance any one of the self-governing Colonies. Pre- 
ferential tarifis, then, however efficacious as a means of retaliation, 
cannot possibly be a cementing influence between the Mother Country 
and its children, but must be a disintegrating and centrifugal force. 

The advocates of the preferential tariff scheme propose that the 
Colonies shall not only modify their existing protective duties in favour 
of the Mother Country, but shall engage not to create any fresh 
industries under the shelter of protection. Such a proposal seems to 
be the madness of credulity. For half a century England has announced 
to the world that she considers free trade the essence of commercial 
policy, yet on a sudden we are told that all this is to be changed. 
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Where, then, is the stability of legislation ? What is there to prevent 
the doctrines of a certain impetuous and ambitious Minister being 
subverted by another statesman equally desirous of distinction ? 
There evidently can be no finality in agreements between legislative 
bodies. The issue is, moreover, confused by the proposal to use 
protective tariffs as a weapon against foreign manufacturers—a pro- 
posal of the school who think that hitting hard is the true mark of a 
great man. It is possible that in some instances retaliation may be 
advisable, but this policy rests on entirely different grounds and does 
not come within the scope of this paper. It is obviously a hostile and 
disintegrating policy, and has no affinity with the use of preferential 
tariffs as a cement of the Empire. A scheme far more likely to pro- © 
mote Imperial unity would be a system of free trade between all the 
constituent members of the Empire with a protective hedge against 
foreign countries, thus making the Empire self-sustaining ; but such 
a plan, whether its adoption would or would not be politically wise, 
is, we know, unacceptable to the Colonies, and may be relegated to 
the date of the Greek Kalends. 

The author of the preferential tariff scheme asserts that the unity 
of the Empire depends on its acceptance by England, and at the same 
time shadows forth that, if adopted, it will be followed in due time by 
the consolidation in one compacted nation of the Mother Country with 
all her dependencies, or, at the least, with the self-governing colonies. 
Now, a little reflection will show that it is an error to hold that the 
Colonies look upon a commercial boon as a link in Imperial unity. A 
colonist regards his country as an Englishman regards England—as 
the first country in the world ; his ambition is rather to expand his 
political power, say, by acquiring the right to treat independently 
with foreign nations than to sell his corn at a shilling more the bushel. 
What clearer proof can there be of the character of the aspirations of 
the Colonies than the fact that when, from time to time, commercial 
restrictions have been imposed and taken off, and preferential duties 
have been given and withheld, the Colonies have remained unmoved, 
while the attempt to restrict their liberty of taxation drove them into 
rebellion, and the grant of responsible government called forth an 
outburst of gratitude without a parallel in our history? Soit is plain 
that the Colonies are ambitious of political freedom, rather than 
worshippers of the ‘ Almighty Dollar.’ 

In many minds commercial union is associated with the idea of 
political confederation ; and political confederation is regarded as 
the ultimate aim of a Britisn colonial policy, while the United 
States and the German Zollverein are quoted as examples to be 
followed, As has been already observed, a Zollverein would be an 
additional bond between the Mother Country and the Colonies, but it 
implies free trade between the constituent members of the Empire, 
and that, in existing circumstances, is not possible, for the Colonies 
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have announced their intention not to give up their protective tariffs. 
But, as a matter of fact, neither preferential tariffs nor free trade 
have any tendency to produce a confederaticn, still less a federal 
Constitution such as that of the United States. A confederation is 
an association of independent states for the purpose of mutual defence, 
who vest certain Imperial rights of supremacy over all the members in 
a central body elected by the constituent members. It differs from a 
federal or national government in that it carries down its decrees not 
to individuals, but to states in a corporate capacity. A national 
government recognises no communities, but addresses itself solely to 
individuals, and makes its power felt by them through the agency of 
its courts of justice. 

The essential difference between the two governments is most 
apparent in the matter of taxation. A confederate government 
demands a contribution from its constituent members, and enforces 
non-payment by force of arms. A national government has its 
taxing officer in every component state, and enforces its taxes by 
levy on individuals, and in default by judicial process. The American 
Constitution is a national not a confederate government. Every 
American has a double citizenship : he is a citizen of the United States 
and a citizen of his particular state. He pays federal taxes and state 
taxes. Accordingly, the cardinal principle of the British Constitution, 
that taxation must be accompanied by representation, is not violated, 
as each citizen has a vote not only for the State Legislature, but 
for the Federal Legislature as well. His privileges are co-extensive 
with his obligations. If all the powers of government except those of 
making peace and war, contracting treaties, and one or two more 
were conferred on the London County Council, the position of the 
Londoner would be similar to that of the New Yorker ; he would pay 
local taxes under the name of rates, and federal or Imperial taxes to 
the central government. These forms of government, a confederate 
or a federal government, are the only possible modes in which 
the constitutional bond between free communities can be drawn 
more closely than that now existing between the Colonies and the 
Mother Country. In either case the Colonies must have adequate 
representation in the central legislature, in which the power of taxa- 
tion resides ; and it is, therefore, clear that neither form can be adopted 
as a means of consolidating the British Empire. Imagine an addition 
to the House of Commons of members from Canada and Australia. 
What power would they have on Imperial questions? If Ireland 
complains that she is practically swamped by the overwhelming wave 
of English members, what would be the case of a particular colony 
having interests antagonistic to those of other members of the Empire ? 
If, on the other hand, we constitute a small central council, whose 
members should represent the Mother Country and the Colonies, 
and entrust it with the administration of Imperial powers, is it possible 
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that England would entrust to such a body the power of taxing her 
41 millions of inhabitants, while the Colonies could only be asked to 
contribute and not compelled except by war? We must, then, dismiss 
from our minds the idea that the Empire can possibly become a unity 
under any form of representative government. There still remains 
the possibility of tightening the commercial bonds of the Empire, but 
surely this should be done by the Colonies abolishing their protective 
tariffs against the Mother Country, and not by the Mother Country 
establishing protective tariffs for the benefit of the Colonies. It 
can hardly be expected that the British citizen, who pays so much 
to maintain the forces under the shadow of which the Colonies levy 
their protective tarifis, would consent to be further taxed for the - 
benefit of his richer fellow-citizen in Canada or Australia. Why is 
England alone to play the unselfish part, and her children to consider 
nothing save their own material interests ? 

Are we, then, driven to the conclusion of the elder Mill? Are the 
Colonies merely sources of expense, and useful only as dumping 
grounds for our surplus population, or must we adopt the more 
modified form of the same doctrine, that they are communities like 
the Greek colonies, wholly independent and bound only by affection 
and common origin to the metropolis or parent state? These ideas 
had a certain plausibility at a time when the millennium of free trade 
was expected to create a millennium of peace, and a brotherhood of 
nations was regarded as possible ; but a declaration of war would at 
once convert an independent colony into a neutral state, and thus 
create a new state of things under international law. The colony 
might not display its attachment to the Mother Country by conferring 
on it any preferential benefit ; for example, the ships of war of the 
parent state could not reinforce their crews or obtain supplies in what 
was till now a colonial port, accessible for all purposes to ships of the 
Mother Country, could not capture hostile vessels within three miles 
of the colonial shore, could not enlist men within its boundaries, could 
not march troops through its territories, could not, in short, obtain any 
advantage over its enemies through the medium of the colony. 

What, then, separation would mean as regards the parent country 
will appear from a glance at one of the many maps which depict the 
trade routes of Great Britain over the globe. Paint all the spots 
marked red with a neutral tint, and clearly the commerce of Great 
Britain would be crippled to a disastrous extent. But if separation 
would injure the Mother Country, what would be its effect on the 
colony? The only privileges a self-governing colony would acquire 
by independence would be the power of making peace and war, of 
making treaties, and of framing its own Constitution. In other 
respects a Canadian enjoys at present the same rights as an English- 
man, he is a subject of the same Sovereign, can be elected to the 
British Parliament, can go into the Army or Navy, be called to the 
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Bar; in short, can enter on any of the avenues leading to success in 
life which are open to a native of England. He can claim the protection 
of the British Ambassador and the aid of the British Consul abroad ; 
while at home he has full power as regards local affairs. A privilege 
which he has not, is to be taxed to the amount of 35,000,000/. a year 
for the Navy to protect his shores, and the same sum for the Army 
to repel any foreign invader, besides the millions required for other 
Imperial Services. What would be the position of Australia, with an 
area of nearly three million square miles, twenty-five times as large as 
the United Kingdom, one-fourth less than Europe, and a population 
of three millions and a half, or as nearly as possible the same as that 
of Yorkshire, if left to itself with any of the Great Powers of Europe 
hovering on its shores, or landing 20,000 men on its territories? Turn 
to the subject of finance. A colony desiring to borrow money, if not 
sustained by the power of England, would be reduced to bankruptcy 
to-morrow. 

Let us, then, briefly review the whole subject of Imperial unity. 
The Empire at present is bound together by common interest; for 
any separation of the Colonies would be injurious to the commerce of 
the British Empire, but ruinous to the Colonies. The Empire is also 
bound together by the ties of a common race and a community of 
sentiment ; how strong these ties are all history witnesses. Ask the 
Pole, ask the Sclav, ask the Finlander, ask the Czech, whether there 
is no strength in such bonds. Centuries cannot untie them, although 
in all these cases sentiment is opposed to pecuniary interest. Why 
should they be less binding in the British Empire, where a preponder- 
ating weight of interest is combined with sentiment? No case can be 
made for disturbing the present condition of so many millions of 
people. Why should the Mother Country be asked to imperil her enor- 
mous commerce in order that a series of bargains may be struck with 
a group of Colonies reluctant to abandon a system of protection in 
favour of free trade, which has for half a century been the pride and 
aim of the Mother Country? The very question throws an apple of 
discord between Great Britain and her children. The bargaining 
incidental to any prosecution of the preferential tariff system must 
tend to separate rather than bind closer a vast group of almost inde- 
pendent communities, differing in their products, their interests, and 
ambitions. Moreover, the scheme leaves out in the cold the greater 
part of the Empire, which will necessarily be alienated by being differ- 
ently treated from those who will be deemed by them their more 
fortunate brethren. 

The whole substance of the proper policy to be observed in 
the relations between the Mother Country and the Colonies, and 
the probable consequence of such policy, are contained in a 
speech made by Mr. Gladstone at Chester in 1855. ‘Govern the 

See Morley’s Life, vol. i. p. 363. 
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Colonies upon a principle of freedom. Defend them against aggres- 
sion from without. Regulate their foreign relations. These things 
belong to the colonial connection. But of the duration of that connec- 
tion let them be the judges, and I predict that if you leave them the 
freedom of judgment, it is hard to say when the day will come when 
they will wish to separate from the great name of England. Depend 
upon it, they covet a share in that great name. You will find in that 
feeling of theirs the greatest security for the connection. Make the 
name of England yet more and more an object of desire to the Colonies. 
Their natural disposition is to love and revere the name of England, and 
this reverence is by far the best security you can have for their con- 
tinuing not only to be subjects of the Crown, not only to render it 
allegiance, but to render it that allegiance which is the most precious 
of all—the allegiance which proceeds from the depths of the heart of 
man. You have seen various colonies, some of them living at the 
antipodes, offering to you their contributions to assist in supporting 
the wives and families of your soldiers, the heroes that have fallen in 
the war. This I may say without exaggeration to be among the 
first fruits of that system, upon which within the last twelve or fifteen 
years you have founded a rational mode of administering the affairs 
of your Colonies without gratuitous interference.’ These are the 
words of a statesman. 
THRING. 
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RUSSIA, JAPAN, AND OURSELVES 


TuE cloud which has long hung over the Far East has burst ; war is 
declared between Russia and Japan. What will be the result, and what 
is our position ? Those are the questions everyone asks, with an idea, 
dim though it may be, that the vital and permanent interests of our 
own race, as well as of the actual combatants, are at stake, and they 
are asked in an uncertain manner, as by men groping in the dark, in 
ignorance of conditions existing on the other side of the world. Yet 
those conditions are no new ones; they date back some sixty years, to 
the time when China, whose future is among the problems chiefly 
involved, was first awakened by the war of 1840, which ended with 
the treaty of Nanking, giving us possession of Hong Kong and opening 
to our trade the cities of Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai. That was the first blow on the wedge into the splendid 
isolation of China. Another, and far more heavy, blow was given 
twenty years later, when the Anglo-French forces penetrated to Pekin 
and there dictated terms. The effect of that action has hardly been 
sufficiently realised, especially its effect on the minds of the Japanese, 
who for generations had derived their culture, their civilisation, their 
official language, their whole ideas from the far larger and adjacent 
country. It was that expedition which opened their eyes to the 
fact that, as China had been shown to be powerless before the foreign 
barbarians whom they detested, and kept at a distance, as much or 
more than their Chinese neighbours, they too were powerless. Quicker 
of thought than the Chinaman, imitative in a yet higher degree, the 
Japanese grasped the idea that there was more to be got from adopting 
the methods of the West than by adhering to those of the East. For 
a few years the leaven of this thought worked in their minds, and the 
revolution of 1868, with its suppression of their old feudal system, 
the introduction of European vessels, of railways, of telegraphs, of 
those outward signs which have marked what we call our progress, 
was the result. In all these matters they are marvellous copyists ; 
they have not got originality, they have not got the seed of Western 
civilisation, but they have stripped the fruit of it from the trees. 

It is a common error to suppose that the Japanese, as a people, 
have Europeanised themselves. They have done nothing of the kind ; 
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for one thing they dislike Europeans too much, for another they like 
themselves too well, to attempt it. Those who come here are an 
exceedingly small percentage ; even they, on returning to their own 
country, often become more anti-foreign than those who have never 
travelled. Taking the whole population, there may be one of them in 
a hundred thousand who has really assimilated Western thought; 
ten, in that number, who have partly done so. From these latter 
come the ‘ soshi,’ partly educated on foreign lines, not sufficiently so 
to obtain employment ; therefore, soured men and discontented, the 
class who cut down their own statesmen and assault foreigners in the 
streets. 

But, while the great bulk of the people live as their fathers lived, - 
think as they thought, till the fields as their fathers tilled them—and 
one has only to travel in districts beyond the reach of the globe-trotter, 
who writes misleading books based on his experience of a few weeks, 
to see this—-they are very amenable to the lead given to them by the 
exceedingly shrewd group of statesmen at the head of affairs. These 
latter realised after the war of 1860 that, as a matter of business, there 
was a good deal to learn ; and, like diligent students, they applied them- 
selves to the task, making careful note of the fact that, as China had 
been shown to be vulnerable to others, she might later on be equally 
so to themselves. 

That the control of China, the copying on their own account of the 
European occupation of Pekin, was for long an objective to the Japanese 
is proved by the existence of a detailed map covering the whole region 
of Korea, Manchuria, and the coasts of the Gulf of Pechili, with the 
roads all marked, the contours of the hills given, and an amount of 
detail shown which must have occupied the clandestine surveyors of 
the most inquisitive race on the earth for many years until it came 
into use by the Japanese staff in the war of 1895. A copy of that 
map was given to the present writer at that time, and is now in his 
possession. It, in itself, furnishes evidence of the long-cherished design 
to invade China, and disproves the assertion, then made, that Japan 
was forced into war on that occasion. On the contrary, it was a 
deliberate and carefully planned invasion, with the object of obtaining 
supremacy over the millions of Chinamen. Russia denounced it as 
a pure piece of aggression, and she was perfectly justified in so doing ; 
backed by France and Germany, she compelled the Japanese to evacu- 
ate Manchuria and abandon Port Arthur, the key to that region. She 
did her best, through her then Minister in Japan, to induce us to fall 
into line, but our representative in Tokio had fortunately known this 
Russian diplomat elsewhere, in a little matter of the kidnapping of a 
Prince, and he kept us clear of participation in those proceedings. If 
we had been mixed up in them we should have merely played Russia’s 
game, as France and Germany did, and incurred the latent hostility 
of Japan to no purpose. When the Japanese found themselves foiled 
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after all their elaborate preparations—so elaborate that they had 
actually ascertained the resistance to projectiles of the obsolete 
Chinese ironclads, and arranged to have guns on their latest cruisers 
capable of penetrating that armour—they were furious with rage and 
disappointment. Served by the best spies in the world, they had 
found out that China, large as it loomed to the Powers of the West, 
was but a flabby inert mass, a bubble that could be pricked with im- 
punity. They had hardened their hearts and pricked the bubble, only 
to find themselves treated by Russia with a cry of ‘Stop thief!’ But 
what is one to think of any one who raises that cry on seeing a man 
running off with his neighbour’s clothes, and then proceeds to put the 
clothes on himself ? 

That is exactly what Russia did. She took from Japan the hint that 
liberties might be taken with China, and proceeded to act on it. For 
the last nine years she has been quietly doing so. Profiting by our 
hands being full in South Africa for part of the time, she has made 
the most of her opportunities. It was when we were so engaged 
that she took what she diplomatically called a lease of Port Arthur, 
and called on us to remove our squadron from the harbour. That 
our Government most foolishly did, thereby acknowledging Russian 
pretensions. A bolder policy on our part at that time would have 
probably prevented, or at all events deferred, the present crisis, for 
Russia’s grip on Manchuria would not have been the same. Her grip 
has again been tightened by her construction of a system of railways, 
running southwards from the main line across Siberia, and on her 
having, for her own advantage, spent money on these undertakings 
she rests the least flimsy of her pretensions to a country about as large 
as India south of the Ganges. 

While Russia has thus been busy on land, Japan has been equally 
so at sea. In 1895 a Japanese official said to the writer in Tokio: 
‘There is one thing these Russians have forgotten, and that is the 
intensely vindictive nature of our people. We will never forgive them 
for the way in which they have robbed us of the territory we have 
conquered. If our generation does not have revenge, our sons or our 
grandsons will. We would fight Russia now if we had got battle- 
ships as she has, but we have only got cruisers yet. We pitted them 
against the old, Chinese battleships in the action off the Yalu River, 
and we only just won. We cannot possibly risk them against the 
Russian fleet; we must get battleships for that. Meanwhile, the 
Russians will try to get Port Arthur.’ That was said on the 12th of 
November, 1895, and both predictions have been verified. The Russians 
have got Port Arthur, and Japan has a powerful squadron of six 
battleships which have cost her tenfold what they would us. For in 
Japan, to a native, the purchasing power of a yen, or dollar, worth 
two shillings, is as much as that of a sovereign here, and thus, mea- 
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sured against commodities, a million spent by them in sterling on the 
Tyne in buying an ironclad is equivalent to ten millions on our part. 
That shows how great has been the strain on their finances to get 
those ships, but the burden has been cheerfully borne in view of the 
object. With this new weapon she confronts Russia. May it not also 
be the case that, by means of her ubiquitous spies, she is armed with 
special knowledge of that being true which many suspect—namely, 
that Russia, like China, may be standing on feet of clay, and be far 
less formidable than she appears, especially when the point of attack 
is a far distant extremity like Port Arthur or Vladivostok, to which 
the lack of coaling stations would prevent access by sea in war-time, — 
leaving communications from the centre dependent on a single line 
of weakly-constructed railway more than five thousand miles long. 
Unless the Pekin correspondent of the Times has been inaccurate— 
and it would be an unheard-of thing on his part—in giving the whole 
land forces of Russia to the east of Lake Baikal at barely 150,000 men, 
it ison them that the brunt of the Japanese attack will fall, for it will 
be difficult to reinforce them, and if the sea can be cleared of the 
Russian fleet they can be attacked in detail. Japan ascertained the 
inherent weakness of China before she made her attack ; she may have 
done the same with Russia. That country was struck by Napoleon 
at the heart when he marched to Moscow and brought about his own 
downfall ; we bit her in the foot in the Crimea, and she nearly bled to 
death ; the bite of the Japanese on a foot now extended much further 
may be even more deadly. Again, while Russia consists of a number 
of dissimilar races, such as Persians, Poles, Finlanders, and Tartars, 
whose only bond of union is the suzerainty of the Czar, and whose 
common grievance is the bureaucracy which oppresses them, Japan is 
inhabited by a frugal, hardy, homogeneous race, all of the same blood, 
full of intense patriotism, full too of a self-confidence so extreme that 
it is sometimes called self-conceit, led by statesmen keen, wary, and 
not so overburdened with scruples as to place them at any disadvantage 
in dealing even with a Russian diplomat. One hears them spoken of 
as a small people, but their population of nearly forty-five millions 
exceeds that of the United Kingdom, so there is not much in the im- 
pression that this war is a case of a little boy standing up to a giant. 
There is no room for sympathy on that account ; there is a good deal of 
room for it in the way they have profited by what their last war taught 
them, that they could not defy Europe without getting the worst of 
it. So they secured our services, by means of the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty, to keep the ring for them this time; when our statesmen 
thought they were making a mutual alliance, they were really being 
utilised by the shrewder Japanese for that purpose. They have 
made use also—-though not to the same extent—of the United States 
by establishing an interest in common in Manchurian treaty ports, 
getting the two treaties with China signed together. As against the 
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open effrontery of Russia in ignoring her engagements in Manchuria 
they have behaved with perfect coolness, until the time came to back 
that up with equally perfect nerve in breaking off negotiations conducted, 
on the Russian side, with dilatoriness and insolence. And as regards 
the Japanese insistence on Korea being kept clear of the Russians, 
that is absolutely essential to them ; with the coast of Korea, vis-a-vis 
to Japan, in Russian hands, Japan would live under perpetual menace, 
and her security would be at an end. 

Very misleading impressions of Japan have been given by the 
superficial books written about the country by people who have spent 
but a few weeks or months there, spending spare cash freely, and 
received by the natives with the warm welcome which such expendi- 
ture usually obtains. The Japanese have thus been accepted as a 
light-hearted, superficial race, easy of access, and ready to take the 
Western man at his own valuation. Nothing can be further from the 
truth. A very able man, a missionary who had lived twenty years 
among them, and thoroughly knew their language, a very difficult 
one, and so a great impediment to interchange of thought, when he 
was asked what he thought of the Japanese character, replied: ‘ Be- 
tween our minds and those of the Japanese there is always a curtain, 
which they take care is never lifted.’ 

They are an intensely secretive, astute, and self-contained race, 
very difficult to understand, because of the ineradicable racial differ- 
ence between them and ourselves. 

Our great misfortune in dealing with them has been that our 
Ministers to Japan have been men sent there in the ordinary course 
of their diplomatic service, which, while it had given them experiences 
of other Courts and other statesmen, gave no clue to the separate 
habits of thought which obtain in Japan. To this rule there have 
been two notable exceptions, the late Sir Harry Parkes, whose whole 
career was divided between China and Japan, and Sir Ernest Satow. 
When the appointment of the last-named as British Minister to their 
Court was announced to the Japanese Cabinet, it was met by the 
remark that we were sending to them the man who knew fully as much 
of their country as they themselves did. 

Such men are of necessity rare. We are fortunate in now having 
Sir Ernest Satow at Pekin, but it is doubtful whether his removal 
there from Tokio, which is now the centre of action, has been advan- 
tageous. For the Japanese take a great deal of knowing. They are 
our very good friends to-day, while we are doing a great deal for them ; 
how far their friendship may be counted on hereafter to keep an open 
door for us in China, when they have got the key of the door in their 
pocket, may prove quite another story. The real carus belli between 
Russia aud Japan is the control of China and her commerce ; neither 
country is rich, and that is enough to enrich either of them and give 
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to the winner a preponderance, very great! and very difficult to 
estimate in amount, on the Pacific. 

That commerce we opened out by the war of 1840, followed by that 
of 1860. We have admitted all nations to share in the. trade of Hong 
Kong—sixty years ago a barren island on the China coast, now one of 
the greatest ports of the world—and to free participation in the treaty 
ports of China herself. We have built up the whole goodwill of the 
China business, to a share in which we have admitted the other nations 
as they would never have admitted us. If any of them had had it, 
they would have blocked it to us, as they have blocked their own 
home markets, by high protective duties, and those home markets 
being so blocked makes this one, now very great, and capable of almost: 
indefinite expansion, even more valuable to us now than formerly. 
Far from being received with any gratitude, this action of ours is met 
with the new doctrine of ‘ spheres of influence.’ France in the South, 
Russia in the North, Germany on the North-East, have been carving 
slices from the joint of China. Newchwang, one of the most important 
of the actual treaty ports, has been practically taken over by Russia, 
and the customs revenues, which form part of the security for Western 
loans, are paid in, not to the Imperial Chinese Customs, to whom they 
belong, but to the Russian Bank, from which they are not likely to 
emerge. This we have seen done, without even any protest on our 
part being made. Even our supremacy on the Yangtse is disputed ; 
the river is patrolled by German gunboats ; railways running into that 
great valley are projected by foreign syndicates—and a railway is the 
first assertion of power over the district through which it runs, on the 
part of the nationality owning and controlling the railway. Unlike 
the other Powers of the West, we want no territory in China ; we have 
enough, or too much, on our hands elsewhere; but we do want, and 
must have, open access to the commerce of the country. That now 
forms the stakes in a game in which two very wary and astute players 
are engaged, while wesit by with our arms folded. We are not the stake- 
holders but the stake-finders ; whichever of them wins, we lose. It 
looks too much like the policy of drift which landed our fathers in the 
Crimean war, and ourselves in the South African war. That policy 
of drift seems inseparable from our system of government by party. 
The price we are paying for parliamentary rule is the inefficiency of the 
Cabinet, whose members are always looking behind them to count 
votes in the House, and outside it, instead of looking forward to 
advance national] interests. We have seen lately how a man fit to rule, 
when he takes up a great national cause, begins by severing his con- 
nection with the Cabinet so as to be free from the trammels of party. 

Let us then beware of drift, especially as the issue of this struggle 
involves consequences which so deeply affect us. Let us avoid undue 
jubilation at the first tricks in that game being scored by the one of 
the players with whom, in consequence of the provocation received, 
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we have naturally the most sympathy ; let us keep our eye carefully 
on the stakes, the commerce of China, and see—if it may be, with the 
co-operation of the United States, and that is more than possible— 
that those stakes are not swept off the table into the pocket of one or 
other of the players. 

To an average Englishman, who has spent many years where that 
game is being played, it appears to be one which wants exceedingly 
careful watching. 

C. A. W. Powna tt. 





RUSSIA’S FINANCIAL POSITION 


THOSE who follow Russia’s career from afar cannot help being struck 
by the fact that, as far as appearances go, her financial position is 
one of extraordinary strength, for she spends truly gigantic sums 
with incredible lavishness for the most unremunerative purposes. 
According to Von Lébell and to Baron von Tettau, who are. the best 
authorities on Russia’s military position, her standing army consists 
of over 1,100,000 officers and men, with about 200,000 horses. Of 
this enormous host about 600,000 men, with 100,000 horses and 
2,360 field guns, are massed within easy reach of the Austro-German 
frontier, where the maintenance of troops is far more costly than in 
most other parts of European Russia, while several hundred thousand 
men are kept at still greater expense in the wilds of East and 
Central Asia and in the Caucasus. 

Russia’s military manceuvres are on the most colossal scale, and 
whenever there is political ferment in Central or in Eastern Asia, 
she transports a hundred thousand or two hundred thousand men 
across two continents as if money was of no account with her. 

She also possesses a huge and extremely costly navy, and we 
have read that she has lately ordered a number of battleships of 
16,000 tons each, which even wealthy Powers such as France and 
Germany have declined to adopt on account of their costliness. 

Furthermore, Russia not only spends enormous amounts on her 
armaments, but she advances money with an open hand to China, 
Persia, and the Balkan States, constructs in the wilderness thousands 
of miles of commercially unproductive, but strategically important, 
railways, and strategical harbours round which she builds up 
enormous substantially-built towns for the use of a future generation. 
Evidently for political and military purposes, for purposes of expan- 
sion and conquest, expense is not considered by Russia and money 
is never lacking, 

When we now turn to Russia’s annual financial statements 
expecting to find the traces of those vast, and apparently ruinous, 
expenses in huge yearly deficits, we discover that she has year after 
year not only no deficit but an enormous surplus. In the English 
books of reference we find for instance the following figures for the 


last financial year : 
875 
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Russia’s revenue, 1902 ‘ 4 4 : ‘4 . 218,136,000 
- expenditure, 1902 ‘ : ‘ ‘ - 197,838,000 


Surplus 15,298,000 


Russia’s yearly expenditure has grown perhaps more rapidly than 
that of any other Power, as the following figures show : 


£ 
Russia’s expenditure, 1885 . , . 91,814,000 
” * 1902 . ; . 218,186,000 


Difference + 121,822,000 or + 133 per cent. 


If we look at these truly colossal figures we cannot help wondering 
whether Russia is a poor country as is generally assumed, or whether 
she is the richest country in the world, for no other European 
country can boast of similarly huge Budgets and similarly enormous 
surpluses, 

It might be expected that Russia’s foreign trade should have 
grown pari passu with the increase in her national expenditure, or 
at least in proportion to her increasing population. As a matter of 
fact it has been shrinking, while her expenditure has been growing, 
as the following figures show: 

Deane papas ae ages 
1883 : . ; ° - 108,723,000 91,080,000 
1902 . ; . . - 89,180,000 56,925,000 
Difference — 14,598,000 — 84,155,000 


This retrogression in her foreign trade is all the more serious 
if we bear in mind that her population has increased by about 
30,000,000 during these twenty years, and that the Government has 
done its utmost to stimulate foreign trade by bounties and by other 
means during that time. 

If we compare the Budget of Russia with that of Great Britain, 
France, or Germany, it would appear that Russia is by far the 
richest of these countries, and her usual yearly surplus should excite 
the envy of all the Chancellors of the Exchequer and Ministers of 
Finance. However, Russia’s budgetary surplus is an event which 
occurs as regularly as does a new issue of a foreign loan. Hence 
her national debt has grown with alarming celerity from nothing in 
1843 to 690,107,000/. in 1902, and continues growing with ever- 
increasing rapidity. For instance, between 1887 and 1899, during a 
time of uninterrupted peace, her national debt increased by no less 
than 175,000,000/., notwithstanding the habitual surpluses ; but it is 
only fair to add that out of this vast sum 121,000,000/. was spent 
in the construction of railways. Whether this sum was laid out on 
remunerative railways or on strategical and unremunerative railways 
will be seen later on. The remaining 54,000,000/. of new debt 
probably assisted in creating a large number of the splendid sur- 
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pluses which were thoughtfully provided in order to keep foreign 
holders of Russian bonds in good temper, and to loosen their purse- 
strings to the perennial Russian loan. 

It is not easy to analyse a Russian Budget, for notwithstanding, 
or perhaps in spite of, the numerous items which are published, it 
is quite impossible to disentangle the confused mass of figures, and 
to find out whence the budgetary income was derived and to what 
objects the public expenditure was devoted. In the first place, 
there are many ingenious cross-entries referring to unintelligible 
and unexplained financial transactions between various departments 
of State of which no particulars are given. In the second place, — 
the Russian Budget gives only totals, for details are secret. Thus 
we find in the Budget for 1900 a sum of not less than 73,732,194 
roubles under the obscure headings of ‘various expenses,’ ‘un= 
foreseen expenses,’ ‘ reserve,’ and ‘ other expenses.’ Of course if the 
national balance sheet is prepared in such a loose and mysterious 
way, it is impossible, not only for the public but even for Russian 
financial authorities themselves, to know the real state of the public 
income and expenditure. 

The fact that, notwithstanding the recent icomplaints of the 
public, the Russian Budgets are drawn up in a manner which does 
not enlighten but only confuses the student of Russian finance, has 
naturally created a strong suspicion thatinot only the public income 
and expenditure, but even the amount of the public debt, may be 
incorrectly stated, and recent exposures have strengthened that 
impression. 

Notwithstanding the most damaging criticism of the Russian 
Budgets in some of the foremost Continental papers, in which their 
correctness was called into question, the Russian Ministry of Finance 
has given nothing better in reply than vague assurances and denials, 
but has not vouchsafed an intelligible statement of Russia’s finances. 

After all it matters comparatively little whether the Russian 
Budgets are reliable or not, whether the magnificent surpluses which 
are periodicallyjannounced are real or fictitious, and whether Russia’s 
public debt amounts to the enormous sum of 690,107,000/. or to 
more. These are questions of minor importance and may be safely 
disregarded, the chief question being: Is Russia solvent, and is she 
likely to remain solvent notwithstanding her war with Japan ? 

In order to answer this all-important question we need not 
try to solve the puzzles in tabular form which are provided by the 
Minister of Finance, and follow him through a labyrinth of figures, 
but had better look into the economic state of Russia, into the con- 
dition of the people, and into their ability to pay the taxes and to 
provide the revenue which is required in order to meet the obligations 
of the State. 

Russia is almost entirely an agricultural country. Some manu- 
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facturing industries have been started by foreign enterprise, chiefly 
in Russian Poland, but these have not flourished and many of them 
have already come to a bad end. Owing to the whole configuration 
of the country and to the character of the people it seems likely 
that agriculture will remain for a very long time Russia’s most 
important, and almost her only, industry. Hence it is clear that 
the economic state of Russia can be gauged more clearly from the 
state of her agriculture and by the condition of her agricultural 
population than from the most imposing figures supplied by the 
Ministry of Finance. 

On the whole Russia is an extremely poor country. The 
flourishing districts are Finland, the Baltic Provinces, Poland, the 
Caucasus and Turkestan, parts which, rightly considered, are not 
teally Russian and which are not peopled by Russians. These 
districts are as little Russian as India is English. The centre of the 
Empire, Russia proper, is decaying and starving, and if it were not 
for the prosperous outlying subject parts which prop up the Russian 
Empire, Russia would probably have been bankrupt long ago. 

The yield of the Russian soil is an extremely poor one, as the 
following table shows : 


Average yield per acre for five years previous to 1900, in bushels. 


Wheat y Barley Oats 


Germany . ‘ , ; . . ae : 26°70 31°71 
Hungary . ‘ ‘ : ; ; 16°85 ‘ 20°64 27°45 
Sweden . . : ‘ ‘ . 24038 ' 24:98 29°49 
European Russia, exclusive of Poland. 8°36 : 11-90 | 15°16 | 
United Kingdom . : ‘ . . 8131 . 34°01 | 39°66 








From these figures it appears that the yield of the Russian soil 
is less than half the yield produced on the soil of her neighbouring 
States, and that it is equal to about one-third of the English yield. 

The soil of Russia is divided in about equal parts between the 
Crown, the landed proprietors, and the peasants. The peasants have 
the worst land. Therefore they suffer severely in times of famine. 
During the famine year 1891, for instance, the land owned by 
peasants yielded on an average only 16°7 puds per dessiatine, while 
the land of the landed proprietors yielded $1 puds per dessiatine. 

If it is considered that Russia possesses perhaps the poorest 
agricultural land in the world, and that the Russian peasants possess 
the worst part of that agricultural land, it is easy to imagine the 
wretched conditions under which they live, especially if we remember 
that they are weighed down by an extremely heavy taxation, and that 
they are hampered constantly by the exactions of bureaucracy and 
by many years of military service. 

In the St. Petersburg Viedomosti, edited by Prince Uchtomsky, 
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the friend of the Czar, we read on the 13th of November, 1901, the 
following terrible indictment : 


Russia is chronically starving, pauperism increases in extent and degree, and 
there are neither ways nor means apparent either to stop or to mitigate this 
evil. Expenditure is growing on all sides and in all directions without bounds, 
but the sources of productive labour are exhausted. ... The people in the 
country, young and old, labour with all their force, but all their exertions do not 
suffice to satisfy the requirements of the State and of those who live on the 
labour of the peasants. ... There is but one way towards a brighter future, 
and that is the delivery of the people from the yoke of bureaucracy. 


The statement of the Viedomosti, ‘ Russia is chronically starving,’ 
is unfortunately only too true, notwithstanding the sparseness of the 
population, which amounts in European Russia to only fifty-one 
people to the square mile, and to but fifteen people to the square 
mile for the whole of the Empire. The increasing frequency with 
which terrible famines break out in Russia has made the public 
only too familiar with this sad fact. 

It might be expected that, owing to scientific progress and to the 
advent of railways, agriculture in Russia should have improved, but 
the contrary has been the case. _The railways have, strange as it 
may sound, proved not a blessing but a curse to Russia, and the 
following is the reason why that has been the case. Russian 
agriculture has always been extremely primitive ; scientific culture 
of the soil was, and is even at the present day, almost unknown. 
Therefore the peasants hardly knew the process of enriching the soil 
with manure, but left it fallow for a time after each harvest in order to 
allow it to recuperate. The advent of railways led to higher price for 
grain and toagrain boom. The grain boom lasted up tothe eighties, 
when the disastrous fall in corn prices ended the short-lived prosperity 
of the grain producers and left the soil permanently impoverished. 

If we turn to the official figures supplied by the Ministry of 
Finance, we are able to gauge to some extent the position of Russia’s 
agriculture. Russia’s harvest of grain amounted to 400,000,000 hecto- 
litres in 1870, and to 515,000,000 hectolitres in 1894. On the surface 
these figures denote a satisfactory progress. But if we remember 
that during that period the population of Russia increased from 
70,000,000 to 106,000,000, we find that Russia produced per head 
of population only 4°9 hectolitres in 1894, as against 5:5 hectolitres 
in 1870. This decrease in the quantity of grain grown is all the 
more serious, as the quantity of grain exported increased, while the 
quantity of grain harvested fell off. Thus we find that during 1890- 
1894, 6,708,000 tons of grain were exported against only 3,132,000 
tons exported during 1870-1874. 

It appears that in 1895, a year during which the grain exports 
were unusually large, 240 kilogrammes of grain were consumed per 
head of population, which is a little more than is consumed in 
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Germany. But in Germany much meat, potatoes, and other vege- 
tables are eaten, while bread and other grain foods are the staple 
food, and almost the only food, of the people of Russia, where 
extremely little meat and vegetables are consumed by the masses. 
It also appears that the Russian Ministry of the Interior officially 
estimates that the minimum of grain required for consumption is 
330 kilogrammes per head of population per year. Hence it may 
be concluded that during 1895, which was a good year, the whole 
population was on an average only three-quarters nourished. As 
many people, no doubt, consumed their 330 kilogrammes or more, 
the less fortunate ones had evidently to live on considerably less 
than a three-quarter diet. If this happens in a good year, what 
happens in bad years ? 

In view of these facts it is not astonishing that the Russian 
people are habitually underfed, that famine has become chronic in 
Russia, that scurvy and famine typhus are constantly rampant in 
the rural parts, and that in time of dearth the Russian peasants 
have to subsist on grass, wild roots, and the bark of trees, while 
millions of horses and cattle die of hunger. Owing to chronic 
underfeeding, the death rate in Russia is, as a rule, about twice as 
high as the death rate in Great Britain, and the mortality figures are 
apt to rise by ten, fifteen, and twenty per cent. in years of famine. 

In consequence of the terrible and frequent famines which of late 
have devastated Russia, a Commission was appointed in the spring of 
1899 to inquire into the economic decay of the Central Governments 
of European Russia. One of its members, Mr. A. D. Poljenow, has 
recently published some results of that enquiry, from which it 
appears that the quantity of grain sown per head of population 
decreased by 35 per cent. between 1861-1865 and 1891-1896. 
The deficiency in the quantity of grain food and bread available for 
the population, which resulted from this state of affairs, seems not 
to have been set off by a corresponding increase in the consumption 
of vegetables and meat, for wejare told ‘the Russian peasant living 
in these Governments suffered chronically from insufficiency of food, 
and the terrible consequences are already apparent to a pronounced 
degree.’ How greatly exhausted the soil has become is evident 
from the fact that, according to the Commission, the ground yields 
now 27 per cent. less than it did thirty years ago. The impoverish- 
ment of the population has been so great that, in spite of the great 
increase of the numbers of -peasants, the number of horses has 
decreased by 48 per cent. between 1868 and 1895. As so many 
horses have died of famine, many peasants have taken their wives 
and children into the plough. 

Notwithstanding the frightful and habitual dearth of the most 
necessary food, more than half of Russia’s exports always consists of 
corn, flour, and meal. These exports of food represent a money 
value of from 30,000,000/. to 40,000,000/. a year. If the Russian 
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population were properly nourished, Russia could not export any 
grain, but would have to import it, as is evident from the official 
figures which have previously been given. But the peasant cannot 
always afford to eat his own grain. Immediately after the harvest 
the Government gathers the taxes, and many taxpayers are left to 
starve after the harvest is over. Their food has been collected by 
the Government in the form of taxes, and is sent out of the country 
in order to pay interest on the huge foreign loans which have been 
contracted by the Government for the furtherance of Russia’s 
expansionist policy. Thus Russia’s enormous army and navy, her 
strategical railways and harbours, her loans to China and Persia, her 
secret service, her shipping subsidies and her export bounties are - 
paid for with the food of the peasants, and if the peasants were 
allowed to eat their own food Russia would speedily be bankrupt. 

The St. Petersburg Viedomosti wrote on the 13th of March, 
1902: ‘ Already Russia consumes one-third less bread per head than 
Germany, without allowing for the fact that the Germans eat more 
potatoes and wheat than we do. If the Russians were as well 
nourished as the Germans are we should not be able to export any 
corn. This remark of the Viedomosti is perfectly correct, but that 
newspaper omits to say how the Government can be carried on in its 
present wasteful fashion, unless the interest on the foreign loans is 
paid for with the peasants’ food. If Russia shonld consume her own 
grain her exports would fall off by one-half, the gold would leave the 
country, and financial ruin would be a matter of months, not of 
years. 

How frightfully rapid the impoverishment of agricultural Russia 
has been, owing to the gradual impoverishment of the soil and owing 
to the rapid increase of direct and indirect taxation, which, after all, 
the peasant has to provide, may be seen from the fact that, according 
to Poljenow, the taxes in arrear in the Central Governments amounted 
to 10 per cent. during 1871-1875, while they amounted to no less 
than 42 per cent. during 1896-1898. According to Scharapow, the 
rural indebtedness has similarly risen, for it has grown by no less 
than 66°1 per cent. between 1892 and 1902. 

Owing to the primitive and wasteful methods employed by the 
agricultural population, a minimum result is achieved with a 
maximum of exertion. According to Lochtin, ‘there is no land on 
eartl: in which the yield per acre is smaller than in Russia, or, in 
other words, there is no country in which agriculture is worse carried 
on.’ The proof of this assertion is found in the following figures : 

Average yield per dessiatine Percentage of seed used 

England ° ‘ ‘ ‘ - 123°4 puds 7°83 per cent. 

United States ° ; . . 882 

India . ° ‘ . ‘ 

Germany ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 748 

Italy . e ° : 7, . 575 

Russia . : . , : . 888 


” ” 


” 


” 


” 
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If the figures given by Lochtin are correct, and they seem reliable 
as far as they can be checked, it would follow that the soil of Russia 
is not only extremely poor, but that a maximum of seed and of 
exertion is required in order to produce these extremely poor results. 

The exceedingly serious condition of the Russian peasantry is 
well known in the official circles of Russia, and is creating increas- 
ing alarm among the bureaucracy, which clearly recognises that eco- 
nomic and financial Russia leans entirely on the peasantry. We 
have already seen that the rural population is chronically underfed 
and periodically starving, that the position of agriculture is on 
the whole decidedly deteriorating, that at the same time taxation 
is increasing, that the arrears of taxation are accumulating. The 
arrears of annual payments by the peasants for the land distributed 
among them at the time of the emancipation of the serfs are similarly 
increasing, and amount now to the staggering sum of 120 million 
roubles. 

That owing to all these burdens and misfortunes dissatisfaction is 
growing apace, not only among the population of the towns, but also 
among the peasants, is only natural, and the Russian bureaucracy 
begins to recognise that it is impossible to wring more money by 
direct or indirect means from the poor moujik, who in the end has 
to pay for Russia’s costly policy by going without his food. The 
Controller of the State has already declared in a recent confidential 


report to the Czar ‘that more radical measures are necessary to 
relieve the peasants of taxes, which they are not in a position to 
bear.’ 


On the 30th of December, 1902, Mr. de Witte, who was then 
still Minister of Finance, explained the Budget before the Council 
of State, and said: 


.-. The Minister of Finance must confess before the Council of State 
assembled that the population is weighed down by direct and indirect taxation 
to the uttermost limit that can be borne. A further increase of taxation would 
not only be without purpose, but would hardly be permissible in the present 
condition of the country. At present a sound financial policy must strive to do 
everything in its power to lessen the weight of taxation. 


The Council of State endorsed Mr. de Witte’s views in the 
following manner : 


The ability of the population to pay taxes has certain limits which cannot be 
transgressed without damaging the economic position of the country. On it 
rests not only the financial strength of the State but also its actual strength and 
its international political prestige. Hence the Council of State agrees with the 
declaration of the Secretary of State, Mr. de Witte, that it is impossible to 
increase taxation any further in order to satisfy the growing requirements of the 
various departments of State. 


From the foregoing it is clear that agriculture, the fundamental 
and almost the only industry of Russia, is in an extremely unsatis- 
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factory condition, that taxation has arrived at its utmost limits, and 
that the enormous Budgets of Russia with their magnificent surpluses 
stand in a striking contrast with the growing pauperisation of the 
country. 

We have seen what the ‘ new era’ has done for agriculture, and it 
remains now to see what it has done for the other industries and for 
the railways. Under the guidance of the late Minister of Finance, 
Mr. de Witte, the Russian Government acquired the State railways 
at extravagant prices, and tried to create manufacturing industries 
in the country. Both experiments were undertaken on the most 
enormous scale and both attempts have lamentably failed. Accord- 
ing to a statement made by Mr. de Witte on the 30th of December, 
1902, before the Council of State, it would appear that the working 
of the State railways has, so far, had the following result :-— 

1896 ; ; § . . P « 11,300,000 roubles profit 

1897 ‘ ; , ‘ ; ° ‘ ? 

1898 ° ‘ . , ; ‘ . 8,800,000 __,, 
1899 ‘ ‘ , ‘ , : - 1,200,000 
1900 ° . , ‘ . ; - 2,600,000 
1901 , ° ° ° ‘ . . 82,900,000 
mee wk. 6! Sow hel lO 


” 


The future results would, according to Mr. de Witte, be the 
following : 


1903 ‘ ‘ i " ‘ - 60,000,000 roubles loss 
1904 " " . . . . 69,000,000 ,, . 
1905 ; ‘ 3 i : - . 84,500,000 _,, 


” 


These results are startling enough, but it may well be doubted 
whether these figures give a full and fair account of the real 
position of the railways. It is not clear whether due allowance 
has been made for the interest on the money invested in the 
railways, for the redemption of the railway loans, and for the 
depreciation of rolling stock, for renewals, &c. Various experts 
have tried their hand at analysing the Russian railway accounts, 
and they have arrived at the conclusion that these accounts are 
not reliable, that renewals have largely been paid for out of 
capital, and that the service of the loans has been treated as a 
separate item, not being included in the railway accounts. No 
reliable statistics exist which show how much money has actually 
been spent on the railways, but it has been estimated that the 
yearly interest on these loans must amount to at least 150,000,000 
roubles. If this item has indeed been treated separately, it seems 
very probable that the loss on working the State railways amounts 
now to several hundred million roubles a year. 

The attempt to construct a network of railways entirely on 
strategical grounds is evidently proving financially disastrous. 
Nevertheless Russia continues building strategical railways with a 
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sublime disregard of the principles of sound business and finance, and 
she will probably continue to do so as long as the French investor will 
first find the money for building these railways, and afterwards provide 
more money for paying the interest on the loans previously contracted. 

The constantly growing financial requirements of the State caused 
the Government to impose increasingly heavy import duties on all 
manufactured goods, until it was discovered that the limit had been 
reached, that the population became financially exhausted, and that 
higher duties did no longer produce an increase, but a decrease, of 
revenue. Naturally a large part of these duties had to be paid by 
the peasants, because;many of the articles which came from abroad 
and were taxed could not be supplied at a cheaper rate by Russian 
factories because manufacturing industries had not yet developed in 
Russia. 

Under the shelter of high protection it was possible to create 
manufacturing industries, and the Government greatly encouraged 
their foundation. For a time industrial enterprises, and especially 
the iron-works, flourished greatly—that is to say, as long as Russia 
was able to construct railways regardless of expense, owing to the 
constant influx of French capital. Almost the whole iron produc- 
tion of Russia was absorbed by the Government, for the poor peasants 
could not afford iron implements and continued to use their primitive 
wooden ploughs, wooden wheels, wooden axles, wooden nails, &. 
Then only did it occur to Russia’s leading men that Russian indus- 
tries could not develop a market at home, because of the extreme 
poverty of the masses of the people which were unable to buy the 
products of those enterprises. The Controller of the State therefore 
reported ‘an extensive industry will prove impossible until after the 
creation of a domestic market, which again is dependent upon a 
flourishing agriculture.’ 

Agriculture was ruined owing to the financial exigencies of the 
State, and the manufacturing industries, which had been promoted 
by the Government at the expense of agriculture, were languishing 
because of the poverty of the agricultural population. Therefore 
Mr. de Witte tried the daring experiment of creating a market for 
Russian manufactures abroad, and thus converting the failure of 
Russia as an industrial country into a success. With that object 
in view, steamers were subsidised, export bounties on the most lavish 
scale were granted, commercial commissions were appointed to de- 
velop trade, Persia and China were to be converted into outlets for 
the Russian industries, and were to be rigidly closed against the 
industries of the rest of: the world. Thus Russia was rushed head- 
long into her Asiatic adventures in order to find the funds required 
by the Government. 

When the activity of the Government in building railways 
lessened, the artificial stimulus which so far had supported Russia’s 
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industries was withdrawn ; the huge ironworks which worked chiefly 
for the: Government found themselves suddenly without orders, and 
the vast industrial fabric which had been erected during many years 
threatened tojcollapse. Therefore the Russian Minister of Finance 
not only endeavoured to create markets abroad for the tottering in- 
dustries, but he had to try at the same time to keep these industries 
afloat at home by Government orders and by apparently illegal loans. 
The Controller of the State reported on these loans as follows : 

. « . All these ‘advances have been made under special conditions which, 
properly speaking, were inadmissible under the statutes of the State Bank. 
Such loans not justified by the statutes amounted to about 41,000,000 roubles 
at the beginning of 1900, to 65,000,000 roubles in the following year, and to 
more than 100,000,000 in 1902. A further injurious effect of these industrial 
loans is that the representatives of the State Bank, entrusted with the surveil- 
lance of the enterprises for which they are made, assume a preponderant part 
in the management of the business, thus exercising two incompatible functions, 
namely, those of controllers and administrators. That proceeding led to unde- 
sirable results and much friction, especially when the subsidised enterprise, in 
spite of the assistance-given to it, cannot be saved from bankruptcy. 


If we now survey Russia’s financial position by means of the 
facts and data given in the foregoing, it appears that the position 
is precarious and almost desperate, notwithstanding the enormous 
Budget and the splendid surpluses. 

Now let us see how Russia has got into that desperate position. 
Owing to the geographical position of the country, Russia need fear 
no foreign attack. Nevertheless she chooses to maintain the largest 
army in the world and the third largest navy. Her alliance with 
France, which! was concluded at a time when money was exceedingly 
cheap and plentiful in the money markets of the world, provided 
her with enormous funds at an unusually low rate of interest, and 
Russia, like a wasteful spendthrift, squandered the hundreds of 
millions which she obtained from France on unproductive objects, 
on objects which flattered her vanity, but which have ruined her. 
Thus she has during the last decade wasted her substance and 
mortgaged her future. 

Russia’s position is like that of a nobleman who has a large but 
utterly neglected estate and a house that is falling about his ears, 
who is deeply in debt, who pays one lender by borrowing from 
another, who sees his debts steadily mounting up towards the point 
at which ruin becomes unavoidable, and who desperately makes the 
most fantastic attempts at making money, hoping to disentangle 
himself. One of Russia’s strange expedients for getting money was 
lately revealed in the Times. According to its extremely well- 
informed Pekin correspondent, Russia claimed after the Boxer 
rising from China an indemnity of 17,900,000/., on the ground that 
she kept 179,000 soldiers in China at an expense of 100/. each. 
According to the Pekin correspondent of the Zimes, she kept in 
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reality only 50,000 men in China, and the Russian Exchequer 
should thus have made a net profit of at least 12,900,000J. out of 
this transaction. 

Of late years the supply of loanable money has for various 
reasons become scarce and dear in the various money centres of the 
world, and it would have been extremely difficult for Russia to 
provide for her ordinary peace expenditure, as she would not easily 
have been able to obtain those loans without which she can appar- 
ently not make both ends meet. Therefore it is not easy to see how 
Russia will be able to raise the funds necessary for carrying on the 
Japanese war, which will probably prove exceedingly costly, and how 
she will meet her current obligations, unless she should abandon 
her over-ambitious policy, which is beyond her financial strength, 
and disband her army and navy. However, such an event seems 
hardly likely. 

Many of the best observers have for a long time past been of 
opinion that Russia is financially unable to conduct a great war. 
However, lack of money has never prevented a nation from going to 
war, for it may make up for its war expenses by repudiating its 
public debt. Whether Russia will meet her obligations in full 
remains to be seen. If she should be forced to repudiate or to 
compound with her foreign creditors, either because of the costliness 
of the present war or because the international money market can 
no longer supply Russia’s insatiable financial requirements, it will 
be an evil day for the French nation. which has lent to Russia more 
than 300,000,000/. 

Russia’s financial collapse would probably mean the break up of 
the Dual Alliance, for in the first place the thrifty Frenchman is 
exceedingly sensitive when his pocket is touched, and in the second 
place Russia would have proved herself financially unable to be an 
efficient ally to France in case of war. Ample funds are, after all, 
sinews of war which are as indispensable as are armies and fleets. 


O. ELTZBACHER. 





THE PROPOSED EDUCATIONAL 
CONCORDAT 


A NONCONFORMIST REPLY 


THE evidences of a growing desire on the part of all parties to effect 
an amicable settlement of the weary controversy over the education 
of our children fill the hearts of all earnest educationists with hope 
that, with wisdom and moderation on either side, the present deadlock 
may be soon removed. By none were the able articles of the Bishop 
of St. Asaph and Mr. Lathbury, in this Review for January, more 
cordially received than by the Nonconformists. They contain much 
with which they disagree, and the proposals are not altogether such 
as could be accepted as a satisfactory settlement of their grievances ; 
but the tolerant spirit in which they were written, and the frank recog- 
nition that the present state of affairs constitutes a serious injustice, 
together with their valuable suggestions of a modus vivendi, have 
created the most favourable impression, and have revived their hopes 
that a way may yet be found to remove their grievances without 
inflicting any injustice on their opponents. 

The universality of the opposition referred to by the Bishop of 
St. Asaph is the very best proof of its sincerity. It must be admitted 
that many have adopted a most extreme attitude in their hostility. 
This must, of course, be looked for among a certain section of the 
community in every agitation. What has surprised us, however, is 
the extent to which this attitude has been adopted by men who have 
always maintained the reputation for moderation. I have never been 
an advocate of the passive resistance movement in the form which it 
has assumed in England, because I believe that constitutional opposi- 
tion is the only one worthy of the importance of the cause, and, in 
the long run, if carried out intelligently and wisely, the most likely 
to attain the object in view. I must, however, confess that the 
adoption of this method of opposition by so many of the leaders of 
the denominations—men who have always been famous for their law- 
abiding advocacy—and their determination to bear any penalty that 
the law can inflict upon them rather than bow to the unjust provi- 
sions of the Act, have come as a shock of surprise upon many of us. 
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This is a strong proof that the principles involved are of greater 
importance than any that have been touched by any other legislative 
proposals in modern times. 

That this position has arisen largely from the utterly irreconcil- 
able attitude adopted by the Government and the Church party when 
the Bill was introduced, and during its passage through Parliament, 
cannot be denied. The supporters of the Bill were, as was frequently 
pointed out to them at the time, utterly ignorant of the deep and 
widespread hostility they were arousing in the country both by the 
nature of their proposals and their ruthless methods of procedure. 
The Bill itself was more reactionary in its provisions than the majority 
of Church people had ever thought possible. The late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in his famous reply to a charge of inconsistency in 
supporting the Bill after his previous declaration that rate-aided 
denominational schools were impossible, admitted that he had never 
expected to find any Government bold enough to attempt to establish 
such a system. To what extent the bishops and their followers are 
responsible for these provisions is beside our present point, certain it 
is that the most sanguine among their ranks never dared to expect, 
a few years ago, that such proposals would ever come within the range 
of practical politics in this country. If, then, the Bill came as a 
pleasant surprise to the supporters of denominationalism, how much 
greater must have been the indignation of the supporters of the Board 
and undenominational system! Add to this the irritation caused by 
the refusal of the Government to give the people’s representatives an 
opportunity of even discussing some of the most important parts of 
the Bill in the House of Commons, together with the doubtful methods 
which were adopted to stiffen its provisions, particularly in the Upper 
House, and the popular revolt is fully explained. 

The attempts to administer the Act in those parts of the country 
where it has been already adopted have not tended to any modifica- 
tion of the popular hostility. It is not too much to say that the Board 
of Education have shown the most flagrant partiality in the manner 
in which they have used their prerogative since the Act was passed. 
Their attempts unduly to rush the Councils to administer the Act 
before they were given time to make the necessary arrangements ; 
their insistence on altering schemes so as to include an undue propor- 
tion of co-opted members on the Education Committees; their 
attempts to hand over schools to the Church of England which had 
always been conducted as free parochial schools; their insertion of 
provisions in their draft final orders, for appointing clergymen ez- 
officio managers, and confining the selection of foundation managers 
to bona-fide members of the Church of England ; their decisions as to 
endowments ; and their ill-advised circulars to Voluntary Schools 
Associations, together with many other indiscretions, have been the 
means of greatly strengthening the opposition, and of driving many 
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who had not previously taken a strong stand against the Act to join 
those who, from the outset, refused to accept it as a settlement of the 
question. I mention these factors not for controversial purposes, but 
to show how very difficult the policy of the present Government has 
made it to bring the opposing parties together, with a view to arriving 
at a settlement that might be acceptable to the most moderate section 
on either side. All will agree that it will be impossible, in present 
circumstances, to devise any scheme that will satisfy everybody. The 
extremists on each side will probably oppose every proposal but their 
own, so that if the matter is to be settled at all, it is inevitable that 
they must be left out of account. The difficulty, however, is that the 
longer the settlement is delayed the less likely are we to succeed in - 
effecting one, and the more numerous will be the extremists of both 
parties. It is an undoubted fact that whilst a workable compromise 
might have been arrived at if both parties had met with that view 
eighteen months ago, the terms that would be accepted now, after 
all that has happened in the interim, would have to be very different. 

But there are other factors in the controversy which must be 
considered before any successful attempt can be made to bring the 
parties together with a view to arriving at an acceptable agreement. 
It must be admitted that their experience of the compromise of 1870 
is no encouragement to the Nonconformists to enter into another. 
As the Bishop of St. Asaph admits, the only surviving factor of that 
compromise at the present time is the Cowper-Temple Clause. Point 
after point has been dropped by the Church party during the last 
thirty years, and without the slightest regard to the views of the other 
party. 

Each successive Conservative Government that has been in office 
since 1870 has taken a slice off the compromise. The Nonconformists 
as a body did not regard it with favour when it was first entered into, 
but they accepted it in all sincerity for the sake of peace and educa- 
tional progress. The several points of the agreement were dropped so 
quietly and so insidiously that many of them were not conscious that 
this was being done. The Act of 1902, however, caused them to realise 
fully that they had been betrayed, for it made no pretence to safe- 
guard their civil and religious rights. The controversy since the Bill was 
introduced has deepened this feeling, and I fear that it will be difficult 
to persuade the many of them to venture on another compromise. 

The events of the last two years in connection with this question 
have done more: they have convinced many of those who have 
throughout maintained the necessity for simple Bible teaching in the 
schools that the only logical and workable solution of the difficulty is 
to banish all religious teaching from the schools. Personally, I should 
deplore the necessity for such a solution, and I am not without hope 
even now that some arrangement can be arrived at by which this can 
be avoided. But we must take the facts as they are. I must confess 
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that I have not the same assurance as the Bishop of St. Asaph seems 
to have that ‘ the people of this country will not have a secular system 
of education.’ I see signs around me on every hand that the feeling 
in favour of purely secular education is making rapid strides, and that 
the people are in a great number of cases becoming convinced that 
the Bishop’s second proposition—viz. ‘ an efficient system of national 
education ’—can never be obtained unless the cause of the strife which 
has so long retarded the achievement of this ideal is removed from the 
schools. 

Neither does the attitude of superiority which the Church party 
have all along assumed in their dealings with, and their references to, 
Nonconformists, make for a settlement. The Bishop of St. Asaph in 
his article admits many of our grievances, and suggests such remedies 
for them as appear to him adequate. But even he, the most tolerant 
of his party, falls into this error—no doubt unconsciously. He speaks 
of the ‘ grievances’ of Nonconformists, but of the ‘claims’ of the 
Church. We maintain that our claims for justice and fair play for our 
children, and civil and religious freedom for ourselves, are as much our 
rights as any claims that the Church can put forth. Norcan we admit 
that the Church has a monopoly of religion as has so frequently been 
implied during this controversy. We believe that we can prove that 
in all parts of the country the Free Church system and teaching has 
resulted in fostering lives as pure and as saintly as any that the Church 
of England can produce. Among Nonconformists as such, there is 
no deep-rooted intolerance towards the Church. We believe that in 
its Protestant purity it has in the past achieved magnificent results 
by its influences for good on the life of the people. But we do not 
believe that the Church has done all the good. We differ from Church- 
men on what appear to us important points, but we concede to them 
the rights of their belief, and naturally expect the same concessions 
and respect from them in return. In other words, Nonconformists 
only contend for an equality in freedom of thought and privileges 
with members of the Church of England. 

It is perfectly evident, even from the Bishop of St. Asaph’s article 
—moderate and tolerant as it is—that the position of Nonconformists 
has not yet been grasped by the Church party, and until this is achieved 
no lasting compromise can possibly be arrived at. The Bishop 
attempts to defend the Nonconformists against the old sneer that 
- they are inconsistent in their present opposition to rate-aid after so 
patiently and so long having tolerated tax-aided denominational 
schools. He gives as a reason for this that ‘ taxes are largely indirect, 
and therefore impersonal, miscellaneous in purpose, and centrally 
administered.’ But this explanation only touches the fringe of the 
truth. The fact is that Nonconformists, as a body, never did agree 
to the system of tax-aided denominationalism in schools any more 
than they believe in an Established Church supported by public 
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money. It is true that they accepted the Act of 1870, but it was on 
the clear understanding at the time that religious instruction in all 
State-aided schools was not to be one of the grant-earning subjects, 
and would therefore be outside the region of tax-aid. The absence of 
any child from religious instruction was not to be the means of his 
forfeiting the share earned by him of the Parliamentary grant, and it 
was a distinct part of the compromise that the Church was not only 
to provide the buildings and keep them in repair, but also to contri- 
bute half the cost of the secular instruction in return for the privilege 
of teaching its distinctive tenets to the children of parents who did 
not object to such teaching. This arrangement on the part of the 
Church only lasted six years, after which it was gradually dropped by. 
successive legislation, until, in 1897, it completely vanished. The 
Nonconformists, however, observed their part of the compromise, 
and quietly paid, because, although they realised to some extent that 
they had been betrayed, they were not willing to disturb the education 
of the children, nor to be guilty of breaking an agreement solemnly 
entered into on their behalf in 1870. But since the present Act seeks 
to levy a direct rate upon them for the support of denominationalism, 
in addition to legalising the infraction of the compromise without as 
much as consulting them, they naturally regard themselves as being 
unjustly dealt with, and their long pent-up feelings of dissatisfaction 
assert themselves. 

These being the facts, it is decidedly ungenerous on the part of 
the denominational party to raise this argument against the Noncon- 
formist protest. It is also equally unfair to attempt to discriminate 
between rates and taxes for the purpose of showing that the cry for 
public control is an unreal one. The lack of appreciating the facts has 
led the supporters of denominational schools to assume that the public 
are not entitled to control in respect of the amounts contributed to 
the support of these schools from Imperial taxation. They admit 
that they have some sort of a right in proportion to the amount they 
contribute directly by means of local rates. This is placed by the 
Bishop of St. Asaph at one-twelfth of the whole, the assumption 
being that, since the Act of 1902 gives the public one-third of the 
management, they have much more than they are fairly entitled to. 
He further admits that the State contributes two-thirds of the cost 
in respect of which he denies the right to public control. We, how- 
ever, refuse to accept this distinction. The taxpayers and the rate- 
payers are the same people. A distinction is also made between 
‘public control’—which is treated as the control of his Majesty’s 
Inspectors—and ‘local public control.’ His Majesty’s Inspector is, 
however, only concerned with the efficiency of the school and the 
secular instruction imparted therein. In no sense does he control the 
spending of money, neither is he responsible to the paying public for 
any extravagant or improper disbursements. All the public money 
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that he ever sees is his salary. In practice there is no recognised dis- 
tinction in this country between ‘ public control’ and ‘local public 
control’ except in the case of denominationalism. In civil matters 
all Imperial money spent for local purposes is accompanied by local 
control. This principle is conceded in the Act of 1870, and the 
various Local Government Acts that have been passed since then, 
except in the solitary case of Voluntary schools. In the case of School 
Boards the grants from Imperial sources were paid to the representa- 
tives of the public in the locality in which they were to be administered, 
and this is the case in respect of the Whisky money and other Imperial 
contributions for local purposes, to County and other Councils. Why 
should this difference be allowed in the case of Voluntary schools ? 
The fact that this unjust anomaly has to some extent been tolerated 
for more than thirty years only proves that the time has now come 
when it should be removed. 

Assuming the correctness of the Bishop of St. Asaph’s figures, 
then, since the public contribute three-fourths of the cost of Volun- 
tary schools from Imperial and local sources—as. a matter of fact 
they do contribute, on a liberal estimate, more than four-fifths, but 
let that pass for the moment—it follows that they are on his own 
showing entitled to that proportion of control. But the Act of 1902 
bids them be content with one-third, and that under conditions which 
deny them any real voice in the management of the schools. On the 
other hand, it practically allows the foundation managers (under 
totally inadequate supervision by the Education Committee) a free 
hand as to the local expenditure of money which is derived from the 
public purse. But if public control of such money is unfair, private 
control must be much more so. Nonconformists do not claim public 
control as a favour. They simply claim that the ratepayers and 
taxpayers shall have complete control of the money contributed by 
them towards educational administration, and that on the ground of 
‘ financial equity.’ 

Neither is the position of Nonconformists regarding religious 
tests on teachers fairly treated. The Bishop of St. Asaph quotes the 
figures—to his credit be it said—rather more favourably to the Non- 
conformist position than the facts warrant, for he includes the teachers 
in undenominational Voluntary schools among those on whom tests 
are imposed. But, though he is actuated by a laudable desire to be 
fair, what he admits is only what is palpable to all who have studied 
the question. The figures given are those of the Government Blue- 
books, and although the fact that nearly two out of every three of 
the elementary head-teacherships of the country are permanently 
closed to all Nonconformists has been officially announced year by 
year, the Church party not only acquiesced, but urged the Govern- 
ment by every means in their power to regard these posts as part of 
the Civil Service, not only without removing the tests, but accom- 
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panied by additional safeguards to their perpetuation. The Bishop 
gives the figures without comment. The statement of the fact in that 
form is perhaps something to be thankful for, but a frank admission 
that this is not only a grievance but an intolerable injustice, which 
must be removed, would have done much to bring about a disposition 
on the part of the Nonconformists to enter into an agreement. 

The fact is that this is one of the most potent weapons wielded by 
the Church to proselytise Nonconformist children, especially in the 
rural districts. There are more than 7,000 districts in England and 
Wales without any but denominational schools, and the headship of 
these is exclusively confined to teachers who adopt the religious 
views of the Church of England. Among the children attending. 
them a large number are those of Nonconformist parents of the 
labouring classes. I know of many denominational schools in Wales 
where more than 95 per cent. of the children are such. Many of them 
are especially bright, and their parents are anxious that they should 
have opportunities to improve their worldly position by a better 
education. In these rural districts the only chance that presents 
itself for this is to enter the teaching profession. If taken on as pupil- 
teachers, they would be an acquisition to the schools, but the only 
condition on which this could have been possible in the past was that 
they gave up the faith of their fathers, and adopted that of the Esta- 
blished Church. Their parents conscientiously dissent from these 
tenets, and in many cases have adhered to their own conscientious 
views, even to the detriment of their worldly position. What were 
they to do? In some cases they gave way rather than retard the 
advancement of their child, and the parents and child are henceforth 
divided, one attending the chapel as a matter of conscience, and 
the other becoming a Churchman for worldly gain. The child is 
taught that his father is a heretic, and the father, in his heart, cannot 
forgive himself for allowing his boy’s supposed mundane progress to 
override his duty towards him in a spiritual sense. The effect on the 
character and peace of mind of both cannot be considered satisfac- 
tory, and the religious benefit to either is a very doubtful one. In the 
majority of cases the parents, however, resist the pressure thus brought 
to bear upon them, and prefer seeing their children deprived of the 
possibility of entering an honourable profession to the betrayal of 
the principles which they regard as so precious. These principles are 
more dear to many Nonconformists than anything else in life, and 
they believe implicitly that upon their adherence to them depends 
their eternal welfare, and that to encourage their children to renounce 
them for any object would be the greatest sin. Why, then, should they 
be deprived of the pleasure of seeing their children rise above their 
own hard lot in life because of their honest adherence to their con- 
scientious convictions? Is not this a form of the most unjust reli- 
gious persecution that has ever disgraced the history of any civilised 
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community ? It is a denial of civil rights to law-abiding citizens who 
refuse to violate their conscience at the dictation of the State Church. 

I am not unmindful of the provision in the Act of 1902 which 
gives the managers the option of appointing Nonconformists to the 
position of assistant teachers in denominational schools, nor of the 
other provision which gives the local education authorities the right 
of selecting pupil-teachers when there are more applicants than 
vacancies. But experience and a careful consideration of these sup- 
posed boons show that they are only paper concessions, and that 
they are of little or no value in actual practice. The first savours of 
a desire to allure young men and maidens to enter the profession in 
the vague hope that an opening may later on be found for them in 
a provided school where no tests are imposed. It is, however, a well- 
known fact that this hope cannot possibly be realised by the great 
majority of them. Provided schools are open to all sects, and there 
are quite as many Churchmen employed in them as there are Non- 
conformists. Moreover, preference is always given—and naturally 
so—to children educated in these schools when appointments are 
made on their staff, so that any Nonconformist teacher who may 
have spent his earlier years in a denominational school would be doubly 
handicapped and his chances for a headship would be very remote. 
Add to this the fact that, however bright and capable he might be, he 
would, in every denominational school, be marked with a perpetual] 
brand of inferiority owing to his religious views, and the injustice 
will be apparent. 

But there are more serious objections to this provision from a 
Nonconformist point of view. Experience shows that managers are 
very unlikely to avail themselves of the option offered them by the 
Act. If Church assistant teachers possessing anything approaching 
the necessary qualifications can be secured, we may rest assured that 
they will invariably be given preference over Nonconformists. This 
would result in convincing many that they had no alternative but to 
renounce their Nonconformity and accept the tests imposed upon 
them, or give up the teaching profession as their life-work, and this 
after devoting the best years of their life to training for the pursuit. 
They would realise that their acceptance of Church doctrines would 
not be a hindrance to preferment even in provided schools; on the 
contrary, it is notorious that many local education authorities as at 
present constituted would regard it as an additional qualification, 
whilst it is the sine qua non for denominational schools. This provi- 
sion is, therefore, a still stronger incentive to enforced proselytisation 
than the old system. Under the latter parents clearly foresaw at the 
outset that it would be necessary for their children, in order to become 
teachers, to adopt the test imposed. They had the advantage of 
choosing between this course and placing their children in some other, 
if inferior, position in life. And although this was frequently a great 
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hardship, they were able to choose with their eyes open. But under 
the new system, they are enticed to an arrangement by which their 
children are allowed to retain their Nonconformist principles for a 
few years, but when they have completed their training, and seriously 
handicapped themselves for any other pursuit, these principles bar 
their way to further progress, and the pressure of necessity is brought 
to bear upon them to renounce them, and reluctantly to subscribe 
to tests that are repugnant to their conscience. 

The other provision, which gives the local education authority the 
right of selection when there are a multitude of candidates for pupil- 
teachership, requires no comment. Such cases are never likely to 
occur, for the obvious reason that managers will not admit that there’ 
are more than the required number of candidates eligible for the 
positions. On these and other grounds Nonconformists hold that 
they are entitled, as citizens, to an educational system under com- 
plete public control, and entirely free from denominational tests. 
They regard these principles as the inalienable rights of the citizens 
of a free country. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph professes himself willing to concede these 
two points, and to settle this controversy on that basis. But he 
proceeds to insist on the imposition of conditions which completely 
nullify the concessions. Facilities for denominational teaching in 
school hours, though it be only on one day a week, are quite inconsistent 
with complete public control, and even more so with the abolition of 
tests for teachers. Their provision is nothing more or less than 
legalising the extension of denominational preference to all the schools 
of the land, and if the teachers—as he seems to imply—are to be asked 
to impart that instruction, it must inevitably result eventually in the 
imposition of tests—in practice, if not by law—in every class of 
schools. These provisions could never be acceptable to Noncon- 
formists, and legislation on these bases would only prolong and em- 
bitter the controversy. Such demands are based not only on an 
inaccurate impression of the claims of Nonconformists, but on an 
exaggerated view of the claims of the Church. 

The Bishop, in stating the latter, falls into the common error of 
confusing Voluntaryism with denominationalism in our public elemen- 
tary system. It is quite correct to state that ‘elementary education 
in this country first began with voluntary effort.’ But the Voluntary 
schools which were the foundation of our system were undenomina- 
tional. They owe their inception to the efforts of Joseph Lancaster 
in the early part of last century. His system of monitorial instruc- 
tion developed into the British and Foreign School Society, which was 
established on undenominational lines in 1809. The first committee 
consisted of men of all religious creeds and opinions, who were 
actuated by the sole desire of multiplying educational facilities. No 
sooner was it established, however, than the sectarian spirit was 
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developed, and within two years all the members of the committee 
who were associated with the extreme section of the Church of England 
withdrew, and established the ‘ National Society for the instruction of 
the children of the poor in the principles of the Established Church.’ 
At first the objects of this Society were frankly denominational. It 
was a question not of general educational progress, but of capturing 
the children for the Church. Denominationalism came first, and the 
education of the children was to be used as the means of bringing 
them under its influence. From the very earliest times the Church 
has arrogated to itself the right of regulating and controlling the 
educational agencies of the country, and has consistently opposed all 
attempts on the part of the State to make adequate provisions for 
secular instruction. The Voluntary system would never have taken 
root in this country, and been allowed to retard educational progress 
to the extent that it has done, had the bishops not used their votes 
and influence to cause the House of Lords, in 1807, to reject White- 
head’s Bill for rate-aided education, after it had passed through the 
House of Commons. The same opposition on the part of the Church 
has shown itself to every popularly conceived proposal brought for- 
ward since, and the growth of the Voluntary system can only be 
attributed to the intense desire that has existed in this country 
throughout the last century for educational facilities, and the fact 
that denominational schools were the only agencies which were 
allowed to hold the field and enable that end to be attained. Even 
the Act of 1870 was marred by this preferential treatment. Oppor- 
tunities and encouragements were offered to the Church to extend its 
exclusive control of education, and Board schools were only esta- 
blished in districts where the Church failed to accomplish this ; and 
the Act of 1902 is an admission of the failure of the Voluntary system, 
and a further attempt to extend the influence of the Church at the 
expense of the State. On a sober consideration of the facts, it is 
difficult to conceive how the Church can base its claim for facilities 
to teach its tenets on the ground of past sacrifices on behalf of popular 
education. The fact is that popular education has for a whole cen- 
tury been sacrificed in the interests of Church aggrandisement. Has 
not the time come when a system which is an obvious failure should 
stand aside in order that national interests shall become paramount ? 

The other ground on which this claim is made is that of religious 
toleration and equality. It sounds strange to Nonconformist ears to 
hear themselves charged with having ‘ no intention of countenancing 
@ universal toleration,’ and to be told that ‘ nothing can satisfy them, 
unless they can press their finger upon their brethren’s conscience, to 
pinch them there,’ when this ‘ universal toleration ’ has all along been 
what they have contended, sacrificed, and suffered for. Their fore- 
fathers left the Established Church for the sake of this, and for a 
whole century their descendants have silently and patiently waited 
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for its dawn. The educational system of this country has been 
marred by its absence, and the materia] progress of the race has been 
seriously retarded by the narrow intolerance of the dominant sect. 
‘Universal toleration’ presupposes equality of rights and privileges 
to all classes of the community. It is inconsistent with the pre- 
ferential treatment of one denomination at the expense of the others, 
either in respect of privileges or emoluments. It makes full allow- 
ance for the conscientious scruples of every individual, respects 
honest adherence to cherished beliefs, and permits complete free- 
dom to act in accordance with such beliefs. It does not take up 
the position of arrogant assumptions that a particular form of creed 
or ritual must be right, and that, therefore, all other forms must be > 
overpowered by force, and the misguided individuals who have 
adopted them be compelled to renounce them in favour of the tradi- 
tional formule, even though their conscience rebel against such com- 
pulsion. The whole existence of Nonconformity is a protest against 
intolerance in every form, and our whole strength has been exerted 
all through our history to remove the pressure of that intolerant 
‘finger’ from our brethren’s conscience and our own, and to relieve 
the pinch. Hence our protest against the Education Act of 1902, 
which we feel to be an attempt to tighten the pressure and to make 
the pinch more unbearable. That our action should be described as 
‘intolerant ’ is, indeed, a strange irony of the situation. 

This charge is based on the refusal of Nonconformists to consent 
to the payment of rates in support of the teaching of the distinctive 
tenets of one denomination to their own and other people’s children. 
But this surely is not intolerance. Is not the attempt to enforce this 
upon us more accurately described by that term? There is no Non- 
conformist in the land who would deny to the Church the right to 
instruct its own children in its own doctrines, in its own time, at its 
own expense, and by means of its own machinery. What is objected 
to is the attempt to do this during the hours set apart for other pur- 
suits, at the expense of the public, and by means of machinery designed 
for other purposes. Nonconformists have never attempted to obtain 
this for themselves, and it would be contrary to their principles of 
‘universal toleration’ were they to do so. They only ask for the 
same privileges of equality in this matter that they are willing to give 
to others. 

This principle was conceded to some extent by the Act of 1870 
in the School Board system. These schools were not, as is frequently 
alleged, a gift to Nonconformists only. They were intended at first 
to make up the deficiency in educational facilities which the Voluntary 
system failed to supply, and only in those districts where such de- 
ficiency existed. No such school could be established to meet the 
wants of Nonconformists if the Church schools had sufficient accom- 
modation for the children of the district, whatever their creed. The 
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Cowper-Temple Clause was applied to these schools not in order to 
provide a religious instruction ‘ after the heart of the Nonconformists,’ 
but because it was admitted that no preference should on principle 
be extended to any particular denomination in a school wholly sup- 
ported by public funds. By granting to each district the right of 
regulating the religious instruction from which all denominational bias 
was excluded all sects were placed on an equality. It is generally 
conceded that the Bible is the basis of all Christian, or at all events of 
all Protestant, doctrine. The distinctive denominations give different 
interpretations to Bible truths, but that is their business, and not 
that of the State, in a land where opinions on these points assume such 
a variety of forms. The Church party accepted this view, and cheer- 
fully sent their children to the Board schools in those districts where 
they were established, and there has never been a single complaint 
during the thirty-three years that this system was in vogue that any 
Church child was placed at a disadvantage in these schools. Had the 
Church continued to pay the share of the cost agreed upon in 1870, 
in return for the privilege of teaching its distinctive doctrines in the 
schools which it provided, Nonconformists would not complain even 
now. But it certainly does appear unjust that because Noncon- 
formists claim equality of treatment in schools which are supported 
by public funds, they should be charged with intolerance. We deny 
that Board schools as such were Nonconformist schools or that the 
religious instruction imparted therein was Nonconformist religion. 
For Nonconformity is not a denomination, but a number of sects 
which differ from one another in doctrine and Church government 
as greatly as they differ from the Church of England. The only thing 
they have in common is their refusal to conform to the Established 
Church. But each denomination refuses with as much zeal and deter- 
mination to conform to the teaching of the others on points that they 
consider of great importance. They, however, consider that they 
have a common basis of Christianity, not only with one another, but 
also with the Church of England, in the simple teaching of the Bible. 
They agree that as long as the religious instruction of the day school 
goes no further in the direction of the views of any denominations 
than this accepted basis, there can be no cause for complaint. They 
have adhered to this arrangement as far as publicly supported schools 
were concerned ever since 1870. Their distinctive tenets they have 
assiduously taught to their own children out of school hours, at their 
own expense. For this purpose classes are held in connection with 
most chapels during the week nights, in addition to the ordinary 
facilities of the Sunday schools, and are attended by the children, and 
every denomination holds annual examinations to test the progress 
made in such classes. During a ten years’ experience as a Noncon- 
formist minister, I have regularly devoted three evenings a week for 
eight months of the year to the instruction of the young, and I can 
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testify that this is done by nearly all Nonconformist ministers, and 
with good results. We value greatly the religious instruction given 
in day schools, but we realise that it is altogether inadequate for 
denominational purposes, and cheerfully give the necessary time to 
supplying the deficiency. Board school religion is described by deno- 
minationalists as inadequate, because it is negative. But it is no more 
negative in relation to the Church of England than it is in relation 
to the Baptists, the Congregationalists, the Wesleyans, or the Presby- 
terians. They are all on the same ground, and if they want their 
children taught in their own positive creeds, the only fair thing for 
them to do is to adopt some such methods as the above. There are 
ample opportunities for hard-working, conscientious, and earnest 
clergymen and ministers of all denominations to teach ‘their own 
children in their own faith’ without encroaching on each other’s rights, 
or extending exclusive preference to any sect. The Nonconformists 
are willing to abide by this principle. Why cannot the Church do 
the same ? 

But I have reasons for knowing that the Nonconformists would 
be willing, in order to put an end to the dispute, to go much further 
than this, and to agree to facilities being given for unrestricted religious 
teaching by the denominations at their own expense in all schools 
outside of school hours on one or two days a week—religious instruc- 
tion on the basis of the London syllabus being given on the remaining 
days. This would, however, be subject to the concession of public 
control, abolition of tests for teachers, and adequate guarantees that 
these conditions would be strictly adhered to in respect of ali schools. 
The Bishop of St. Asaph implies that the representatives of the Welsh 
Councils were willing in March 1903 to agree to unrestricted facilities 
in all schools during school hours. There is evidently a serious mis- 
apprehension on this point. Such an agreement would be totally at 
variance with the universal convictions of those whom they repre- 
sented, and would be giving away the very principle for which they 
themselves had been fighting all along. I am, moreover, authorised 
by Mr. Lloyd-George to state positively that the utmost that the 
representatives of the Councils offered was facilities for unrestricted 
religious instruction on certain days outside school hours, and in this 
he is corroborated by every member of the committee whom I have 
had an opportunity of consulting. In proof of this he adduces the fact 
that both the Bishop of St. Asaph and himself consulted the officials 
of the Board of Education, and were distinctly told that this was the 
utmost that the law would allow; but that, in order to settle the matter, 
no objection would be raised by the Board to the school hours being 
so arranged as to enable this suggestion to be carried out without 
interfering with the hours of secular instruction. Although many things 
have happened during the past twelve months to complicate matters, 
and to accentuate the differences between the parties, I believe that 
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a settlement on these lines would be cordially welcomed even now, by 
many devoted Churchmen, and by the majority of Nonconformists. 
No agreement which went further than this would, however, be enter- 
tained for one moment. Inside denominational facilities would be 
inconsistent with both public control and the abolition of tests, and 
all the children would be compelled to attend such instruction unless 
they claimed the Conscience Clause—an act which frequently places 
those claiming it in an invidious and unbearable position. If it is 
only their own children that the Church of England desire to teach 
in their own faith, why are they so anxious to obtain these facilities 
during the hours of the compulsory attendance of all children? If, 
on the other hand, it is the moral and religious welfare of the rising 
generation that they have so much at heart, why cannot they accept 
the religious syllabus of the London School Board for all children 
and supplement its denominational deficiency to meet the wants of 
their own children, outside school hours? They might have the 
reasonable use of all the school buildings for this purpose. Accord- 
ing to the Bishop’s admission this syllabus covers four-fifths of 
the religious instruction required even by a Church child, and the 
deficiency could be supplied in from half an hour to three-quarters 
a week. This being so the difficulty cannot be a very great one, 
and for the sake of peace and of the educational progress on which 
the future of our Empire so much depends, surely this small concession 
might be made by the Church party. This is the only difference 
between the points of agreement put forth by the Bishop of St. Asaph 
and those which I believe would be acceptable to Nonconformists. 
To the latter it is of vital importance, but is it of such importance to 
the Church party as to warrant them in risking the welfare of the 
coming generation for its sake ? 

To this proposal there are only two alternatives. The one is the 
secularisation of the schools, and much as I should deplore this I fear 
that, unless some settlement is arrived at soon, public opinion will 
have none other. The other is the Scotch system. Personally I would, 
as a compromise, accept its extension to England and Wales. It 
provides the only complete public control possible. Each locality 
decides for itself what the nature of the religious instruction in the 
schools shall be, and an effective Conscience Clause protects the 
minority. But the total abolition of tests would even then be difficult. 
Still it would be better than the present position, and in no case would 
an insignificant minority impose grievous burdens on the majority. 
The will of the people would be supreme, and democratic principles 
would triumph. Taxation and representation would go together, and 
there would be complete control by the ratepayers. This settlement 
could not, however, be a permanent one, because the same conditions 
do not exist in England as we find in Scotland. 

Nonconformists are weary of this conflict. It was not they who 
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initiated it, it was forced upon them against their will. They only 
entered the fray when they discovered that their most cherished prin- 
ciples were being assailed, and their inalienable rights being taken 
away from them. They have done everything possible to evade the 
conflict. In Parliament, in the country, by conferences and corre- 
spondence and offers of concordats, their desires were made known 
time after time, but they remained unheeded. Even now many of 
them cherish the hope that some method of settlement may be arrived 
at. Unless this is achieved, the conflict must continue, and the 
bitterness will increase, with what amount of loss to the country, both 
materially and spiritually, no man can tell. 
Joun HuGHEs. 
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STR GEORGE COLLEY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


MR. MORLEY’S CHAPTER ON MA/JUBA 


Iniquissima hee bellorum conditio est: prospera omnes sibi vindicant, 
adversa uni imputantur.—Tacitvs. 

[Most unjust is this rule of war: in success all claim the credit, in adversity 
one man bears the blame.] 

As for his [Lord C.’s] support, I shall have it if I am successful, and if I am 
not, that alone will vex me so much that the displeasure of a minister more or 
less will be of little importance to me.—Diary of Sir John Moore, vol. ii. p. 278. 


In the third volume of Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone (published 
October, 1903) will be found a chapter entitled ‘Majuba.’ It is 
written in defence of Mr. Gladstone’s South African policy in 1881, 
and follows Mr. Gladstone’s own argument in the debate in the 
Commons in July of the same year: that Sir George Colley’s military 
operations were neither authorised by the Government nor rendered 
necessary by the Boer revolt, but were on the contrary undertaken 
rashly and unjustifiably by the British general. It ought to have 
been possible to shield Mr. Gladstone’s memory without doing this 
injustice to Sir George Colley, and had such a course been taken the 
present article need not have been written. In fairness to Sir 
George, it has now become necessary to record briefly the course of 
events during his command in South Africa. In taking this step I 
have no present intention of trying to affect the judgment of men 
upon the loss of Majuba Hill. 

Sir George Pomeroy-Colley was serving in India when the 
appointment in South Africa was offered to him by the Conservative 
Government of Mr. Disraeli. He succeeded Sir Garnet Wolseley as 
Governor of Natal, High Commissioner of South East Africa, and 
Commander-in-Chief of the troops in Natal and the Transvaal. 
Before he left England to take up the post the general election of 
1880 placed the Liberals in power. Mr. Gladstone’s Government, 
however, confirmed the appointment, and Sir George sailed for 
South Africa at the end of May. The third paragraph of his Letter 
of Instructions from Lord Kimberley, the Colonial Secretary, refers to 


& commission empowering you to assume the Government of the Transvaal in 
the event of your finding it necessary, either as the officer commanding her 
Majesty's troops, or in connection with native difficulties, to make any pro- 
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longed stay in that province. But in the absence of any such special causes it 
has been thought desirable to leave in the hands of Sir O. Lanyon the admini- 
stration of the Transvaal which he has proved himself so well qualified to hold; 
and your commission to administer the Government of that province will 
therefore be a dormant one, only to be brought into operation on the occurrence 
of an emergency such as I have mentioned.' 

It will be observed that this paragraph defines very carefully the 
only circumstances in which Sir George Colley was empowered to 
assume the control of the Transvaal, namely, in the event of finding 
it necessary, either as the officer commanding her Majesty’s troops, 
or in connection with native difficulties, to make any prolonged stay 
in that province. Consequently, until the British rule was annulled 
by the outbreak of rebellion, the administration of that province 
remained in the hands of Sir 0. Lanyon, and Sir George Colley was 
dependent on him for all official information on Transvaal matters. 

It should be clearly understood--though this is by no means 
distinctly explained by Mr. Morley in describing the ‘folly’ and 
shortsightedness imputed by him to the administration of the Trans- 
vaal—that for the mistakes and omissions, whatever they may have 
been, of that time, Sir George Colley cannot be held responsible. 

Mr. Morley considers that the Boer revolt of 1880 ought to 
have been foreseen. In support of his own view he quotes a warning 
written by Sir Garnet Wolseley in October 1879, as to the serious 
condition of the Transvaal. But he does not mention that a few 
months later, just before the 1880 elections put the Liberals in 
office, Sir Garnet, then on the point of leaving South Africa, wrote 
officially in an opposite sense (April 10) : 

In my despatch of the 2nd ultimo, I informed you that, in my belief, there 
was @ growing desire among the Boers of the Transvaal for the conclusion of 
the agitation against British government in that province. . . . Reports from 
all quarters of the Transvaal sustain the opinion that the people . . . have 
determined to renounce all further disturbing action. Taxes are being paid, and 


the revenue of the country so long disturbed, and in part suspended, is flowing 
in steadily in its natural course. 


I believe that, with the check which has thus been imposed upon the 
organisation of discontent, a foundation*has been laid for the administration 
of affairs in the Transvaal, upon which there may be built, with the aid of time, 
a fabric of government in furtherance of the prosperity of the people, and in 
unison with their sympathies and their wishes. 

These opinions were also held and repeated up to the very date 
of the outbreak by Sir O. Lanyon, who states very fair grounds for 
his belief that the rising was unexpected even by the people them- 
selves.? No doubt Sir Garnet Wolseley’s conclusions carried due 
weight both with the Home Government and with Sir George 
Colley. Yet Mr. Morley can hardly intend to include ‘this eminent 
soldier’ (as he happily calls Sir Garnet) amongst the ‘ blind guides’ 
whose optimistic reports he treats with bitter contempt. 

’ Italics are mine. 2 C, 2959, p. 26. 
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Upon this reassuring information the Government proceeded to 
reduce their military expenses. As a matter of fact only one 
regiment (the K.D.G.’s) was withdrawn from the command after 
Sir George’s arrival (July 1880). This reduction was carried out 
under orders from home, although the despatches on the subject, 
acknowledged by Sir George, are not in the Blue Books. Military 
retrenchment was no doubt desired by the Government because it 
implied that the Transvaal was pacific, and thus provided an 
effective answer to the only political attack they feared—the attack 
from within their own ranks. But the change of Government at 
home had changed the current of affairs in the Transvaal. For 
the Boers had built hopes of restored independence on the protests 
against annexation which the Liberal leaders had made in Opposition. 
When, therefore, on the 20th of May, Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
announced that the Province would be retained, the Boer Committee, 
though bitterly disappointed, were yet certain of sympathy from 
within the Government. The attitude of the Liberal Party— 
represented in the press by the Pall Mall Gazette, then under the 
able editorship of Mr. Morley—promoted, however unintentionally, 
a spirit of revolt in the Transvaal, and increased the difficulties with 
which Sir George Colley had to contend. 

Another event which was certain to foment disturbance in the 
Transvaal was the outbreak of the Basuto War. In all likelihood it 
was this conflagration in Cape Colony that consumed the last hope 
of peaceful arrangement. 


I am afraid [writes Sir George (Nov. 29) in an unprinted letter to the 
Secretary of State] matters in the Transvaal are not looking as well as one 
could wish, though, considering the number of persons who are preaching to 
the Boers, directly or indirectly, that this Basuto war and rising throughout 
the Cape should be their opportunity, one can hardly be surprised at an access 
of agitation. 

Sir George’s apprehensions were exactly fulfilled. The Boer 
delegates had (as they wrote to Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P., on 
the 26th of June) ‘done their duty’ at Capetown, and destroyed by 
‘legitimate means’ the proposals for a conference on Confederation. 
When they got home they resolved to seize the favourable moment 
for‘actual revolt. Secret preparation was easy because there was no 
organised police force in the Transvaal, no means of rapid information 
or of protecting the more loyal population against compulsion to join 
the:insurgents. However, about the middle of November signs of 
disturbance became obvious. On the 25th of November Sir 0. 
Lanyon, who in October was still ‘very confident of the attitude of 
the Boers,’ suddenly telegraphed to Sir George for troops. This 
unexpected demand emphasised the difficulties with which Sir George 
had to contend, a fact recognised at the time by the Government at 
home. Lord Kimberley wrote to Mr. Childers (December 20) : 

* See Life of Childers, ii. p. 7. 
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Colley will require all his present force to cope with the Boers; and the 
state of affairs in Basutoland and the Transkei territories requires that troops 
should be left in Natal to protect the border. 

I have full confidence in Colley; but we ought to give him the means of 
prompt and efficient action. It will be a terrible disaster if Natal should 
become disturbed, and Colley’s last letter to me states that there are symptoms 
of sympathy between the Natal natives and the Basutos. Some of the Natal 
natives had crossed the border to join the rebels. 


A Boer mass meeting had been called for January 1881. But in 
the first week of December 1880, Sir George learned that it was 
suddenly summoned for an early date in December. In the following 
week the rebellion was organised and about to break out. On the 
16th December the Boers, having occupied Heidelberg, formally 
proclaimed the republic and issued a manifesto purporting to place 
the country under martial law. The following day the newly elected 
Triumvirate (Messrs. Kruger, Pretorius, and Joubert) sent an ulti- 
matum to Sir O. Lanyon at Pretoria which concluded with these 
words : ‘ We expect your answer within twice twenty-four hours.’ 

Suddenly therefore, and without warning, Sir George Colley 
found himself face to face with a serious rebellion and with no 
adequate force to meet it. Up to this point no emergency had 
arisen which, under the letter of his instructions, would have justified 
his interfering with Sir O. Lanyon in the Transvaal. The outbreak 
of revolt enlarged his responsibilities. He was thenceforward bound 
to regard his dormant instructions as operative. 

His first object was to concentrate his small force. When the 
news reached Sir George (Dec. 19) the native trouble on the western 
border of Natal had been more or less quelled, and he had already 
prepared to send up most of the Natal garrison. 


The bulk of these forces will accordingly march to-morrow [he writes the 
same day], and the whole should be assembled at Standerton about the 20th 
proximo. I am not yet in a position to form an opinion'upon the political 
aspect of the situation, but your Lordship may rely upon my using every 
possible endeavour to avoid bloodshed. 


By the same mail he writes again: ‘What I am most anxious 
about is that no collision should be accidentally brought about.’ 
With this view he telegraphed to Sir O. Lanyon to avoid any move- 
ment of troops ‘which could possibly bring about a collision’; and 
he halted at Standerton the companies already sent forward. 
Unfortunately the Boers showed no such desire to avoid bloodshed. 
‘Without waiting for a reply to their communication,’ writes Sir O. 
Lanyon, they had ‘taken steps to intercept and destroy’ a detach- 
ment of the 94th Regiment, under Colonel Anstruther. This 
detachment, believed to be already at Pretoria, had been delayed by 
bad roads and flooded rivers, and was still on the march from 
Lydenburg. It is not necessary to repeat in detail the account of the 
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slaughter of this force at Bronkerspruit on the 20th of December.‘ 
A minute by the Administrator in Council thus sums up the affair : 


The surrounding and gradual hemming-in under a flag of truce of a force, 
and the selection of spots from which to direct their fire, as in the case of the 
unprovoked attack by the rebels upon Colonel Anstruther’s force, is a proceeding 


of which very few like incidents can be mentioned in the annals of civilised 
warfare. 


Mr. Morley makes no mention of this incident, except by a 
passing allusion (in a footnote upon another subject) to ‘the news 
that a detachment of the 94th had been cut off ’—a casual mention 
which altogether throws into the background the character and 
circumstances of the attack. To pass over in this way such promi- 
nent events, out of which the war directly arose, is hardly just or 
candid. As a consequence, no adequate understanding can be 
obtained from Mr. Morley’s narrative of the predicament in which 
Sir George Colley was placed by the attack upon the 94th and the 
investment of our garrisons. The Boers, by sudden violence, had 
brought about inevitable war; and Sir George, in reporting the 
attack, recognised the fact. His telegram (Dec. 24) concludes with 
these words: ‘This will materially alter situation, as encouraging 
Boers, who will now feel themselves committed.’ 

Having regard to the argument adopted by Mr. Morley—that 


Sir George Colley’s measures diverged from the spirit of his instruc- 
tions—the decisions of the Government upon the outbreak of 
rebellion must be particularly observed. They are summarised in 
the words of the Queen’s Speech at the opening of Parliament on the 
6th of January, 1881: 


A rising in the Transvaal has recently imposed upon me the duty of taking 
military measures with a view to the prompt vindication of my authority ; and 
has of necessity set aside for the time any plan for securing to the European 
settlers that full control over their own local affairs, without prejudice to the 
interests of the natives which I had been desirous to confer. 


In accordance with this decision Sir George is ordered, early in 
January, to make use of his dormant commission, and ‘ assume the 
government of the Transvaal immediately on entering the Province, 
taking the oaths of allegiance and office in the most formal manner 
possible’; and Lord Kimberley, in an unprinted letter (Dec. 30), 
writes to Sir George that reinforcements have been promptly 
ordered out, and that ‘every support which may be necessary to 
re-establish the Queen’s authority in the Province’ will be given 
to him. Again on the 20th of January he writes of the ‘ plain 
duty’ which ‘ must be discharged before we can consider any future 


* Force, 255; killed, 57; wounded, 100. The eight officers were at once picked 
off; four, including the colonel, died. The Boers greatly outnumbered our men, 
C. 2866, pp. 143-45. 
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arrangements, namely, to relieve our garrisons and vindicate the 
Queen’s authority against the armed forces which have attacked it.’ 

This determination to maintain the Queen’s authority in the 
Transvaal—a determination which during Sir George Colley’s life 
was never disavowed by the Government—must be borne in mind. 
Throughout the campaign it dictated the sense in which Sir George 
was obliged to read every instruction he received. In these circum- 
stances he was bound to advance. 

The road through Natal to the Transvaal was full of difficulty, 
and risks of ambush and incursion had to be guarded against. On 
the 20th of January, however, the little Natal garrison was success- 
fully concentrated at Newcastle, about twenty miles from the’ 
position already occupied by the Boers at Laing’s Nek within the 
borders of Natal. Mr. Morley describes what ensued in these 
words : 

Colley, on Jan. 28, had written to Joubert, calling on the Boer leaders to 
disperse, informing them that large forces were already arriving from England 
and India, and assuring them that if they would dismiss their followers he would 
forward to London any statement of their grievances. It would have been a 
great deal more sensible to wait for an answer.’ Instead of waiting for an 
answer Colley attacked (Jan. 28) and was beaten back—the whole proceeding a 
rehearsal of a still more disastrous error a month later. 

In his summary of Sir George’s letter Mr. Morley omits to notice 
that, in calling on the Boer leaders to disperse, Sir George had 
required that they should ‘ submit to her Majesty’s authority, which 
it is my duty to vindicate and maintain.’ He, moreover, makes no 
allusion to the fact that the Boers were in actual occupation of Natal 
territory, entrenched at Laing’s Nek and making it the base for 
further aggressive movements. Finally, he does not mention that 
the delay of five days was ample for a reply which might have been 
given in five hours. Yet it can be hardly contended that a com- 
mander confronting an enemy, which had invaded a territory en- 
trusted to his protection, should sit indefinitely waiting for a reply 
while that enemy was rapidly acquiring fresh strength. 

Sir George’s reasons for the advance against Laing’s Nek may be 
given in the words of his despatch (Feb. 1): 

The column thus formed was small in numbers, and somewhat heterogeneous 
in composition. But no further reinforcements could reach me for at least three 
weeks; and having regard to the effect of such delay on Pretoria, where the 
loyal population has had to take refuge in the camp, and is undergoing all the 
miseries of a close siege, and on Potchefstroom, where the garrison is scantily 
supplied, and can scarcely hold out much longer, I decided to move forward at 
once with the force at my disposal. 

He had already written to Lord Kimberley in January: ‘ Our 
continued inaction is doing harm in the country.’ Accordingly 


* The answer when it did come, more than a fortnight after the action, stated 
that the Boers were ‘ unable to satisfy ’ Sir George Colley’s demands. 
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Sir George decided on attacking the Boer position. The attack 
failed—as so many subsequent attacks, made with far larger forces 
upon Boer positions, failed in the second war. The fact of that 
failure does not, in the opinion of many good judges, prove that 
the attempt was in itself an error. Lord Wolseley and Sir 
Frederick Maurice have always held with Sir George’s decision. 
In support of this I give the following extracts from an unpublished 
paper written in 1881 by Sir Frederick Maurice. ‘Sir George 
missed success on that occasion,’ wrote General Maurice, ‘ by just 
one of those incidents which a slightly larger force would have 
enabled him to repair.’ Further on Sir Frederick justifies the 
motives of the advance : 

Sir George knew that the garrison of Potchefstroom would put forward every 
effort and make every sacrifice, relying upon that understanding which has 
hitherto always subsisted among English soldiers that every nerve would be 
strained for their relief. . . . He never counted upon any very brilliant success, 
but made his move upon the sole calculation that in any case his advance 
would ‘relieve the pressure’ upon Potchefstroom and the other garrisons. 
That it undoubtedly did; for we now know positively that the Boers reduced 
to a minimum the forces besieging the several] garrisons in order to meet their 


active assailants. The same necessity for activity in order to play the part 
he had chosen determined the action at the Ingogo. 


There was now no question of advance till reinforcements reached 
the front, but the General held his position at Mount Prospect. This 
kept the attention of the Boer leaders engaged, and they dared not 
weaken seriously their force at the Nek for use in other directions. 
In the meantime, on the 8th of February an action occurred near 
the Ingogo river, midway between Mount Prospect and Newcastle. 
Although the action entailed serious loss it preserved Sir George’s 
communications with his base at Newcastle, which the Boers had 
menaced, and freed the Colony from the danger of raids. On the 
17th of February the first column of reinforcements, mainly composed 
of troops from India, reached Newcastle without opposition. The 
period of danger to our Colony was now over, the opportunity for 
fresh operations was approaching.® 

Up to this point Sir George Colley’s bold and energetic strategy 
had so effectively relieved the pressure on our garrisons that the Boers 
failed to take any one of our posts. His vigorous measures had 
checked the Boer invasion almost at the edge of Natal, and protected 
the Colony. At the same time his dispositions, political and military, 
had overawed the menace of disturbance on the native frontiers. 
He had accomplished all this with a miserably weak force—without 
cavalry and with hardly any guns. Our commanders of mounted 


* With regard to the period now over, Mr. Childers wrote to him on the 10th of 
February: ‘Your letters are perfectly clear and satisfactory, and show that you 
thoroughly appreciated the position, and the consequences of the Boers’ action as then 


known, and of the success or failure of your contemplated proceedings.’—Life of 
Childers, ii. p. 18. 
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troops in South Africa during 1901 will consider this no small 
achievement for an isolated column of 1,200 infantry.’ 


While Sir George, in strict conformity with his instructions, had 
been taking vigorous steps to cope with the rebellion, a very different 
policy was being pursued elsewhere. 

From the time of the outbreak strenuous efforts were made on 
behalf of the insurgents by the Cape Dutch; by the Orange Free 
State through its very able President, Mr. Brand ; and by a section 
of the Liberal party at home, which was strongly represented in the 
Government and in the press. A deputation of the Cape Legisla- 
ture urged the appointment of a Special Commissioner. Lord 
Kimberley replied with decision (Dec. 30): ‘We do not think the 
present moment’ (a moment, as he explained, of successful rebellion) 
‘would be opportune for sending Special Commissioner to Transvaal.’ 
But this decision was altered almost as soon as it was formed. In 
January we find the Government spatching eagerly at the negotia- 
tions offered by President Brand through Mr. Blyth, the Free State 
Consul. By the 14th of January the Special Commissioner, refused 
in December as ‘inopportune,’ was practically conceded ; on the 
26th of January Sir H. Robinson, the newly appointed Governor of 
the Cape, was instructed by telegram to promise a ‘ scheme framed 
to satisfy all enlightened friends of Transvaal community’; these 
concessions being, however, dependent on the condition that ‘ armed 
opposition should at once cease.’ 

Now of all this Sir George Colley had been left in complete 
ignorance, until a telegram of the 3rd of February from his old friend 
President Brand gave him his first inkling of the London negotia- 
tions. He thereupon telegraphed to Sir H. Robinson (Feb. 3): 

President Brand in telegram just received prays me to make known to 
Transvaal people contents of telegrams sent by Lord Kimberley through your 


Excellency. I have no knowledge of such telegrams, unless he refers to reply 
to Cape Deputation. Have you any others relating to Transvaal ? 


Sir Hercules replied by sending him copies of the two subjoined 
telegrams, both of the 26th of January: 


Brand to Kimberley through Blyth (Jan. 26): Is it not possible to offer 
to the people of the Transvaal, through the High Commissioner, Sir Hercules 
Robinson, who is now in Cape Town, certain terms and conditions, provided 
they cease from armed opposition, making it clear to them how this is to be 
understood ? 





* The value of the General’s measures was recognised by the Colonial Secretary. 
‘I greatly fear,’ Lord Kimberley had written in December, ‘ the Boers will have over- 
powered our scattered forces in the Transvaal before you can render them assistance.’ 
But he was able to write later (Feb. 24, 1881): ‘ It seems to be at all events clear that 
your movements have drawn away the Boers from our beleaguered garrisons, and that 
although your small force was unable to work its way into the Transvaal, you have 
been able indirectly to greatly prolong the time for which the garrisons can hold out.’ 
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Kimberley to Brand through Robinson (January 26) : Inform President Brand 
that if armed opposition should at once cease, her Majesty's Government 
would thereupon endeavour to frame such a scheme as, in their belief, would 
satisfy all enlightened friends of the Transvaal community. 


This information seems to be all General Colley ever learnt officially 
of the January negotiations between London and Bloemfontein. He 
wrote next day (Feb. 4) to his wife: ‘I have heard nothing from 
home about any Special Commissioner.’ 

What, then, was the situation? The General and High 
Commissioner, Sir George Colley, under definite instructions though 
with means quite inadequate for his ends, was straining every nerve 
to relieve the garrisons, and to restore the Queen’s authority, while 
during this time, and without his knowledge, the Government were 
carrying on separate negotiations for satisfying the Boer demands.*® 

After the telegrams of the 3rd of February, between Sir George 
Colley and Sir H. Robinson, the conduct of the negotiations devolved 
upon Sir George. Mr. Brand now begged for details of the 
promised scheme, and for guarantees that the leaders should not be 
treated as rebels. Sir George, replying in the first instance ‘I fear 
I can give no such assurance as your Honour proposes and can add 
nothing to Lord Kimberley’s words,’ telegraphed the whole proceed- 
ings to the Colonial Office the same day (the 5th of February). 

Mr. Morley sees fit to sneer at what he calls the ‘ barrack-room 
rigidity’ of this answer—though it is difficult to see how Sir George 
could have taken any other course. All his orders up to this point 
had directed him to re-establish the Queen’s authority in the 
Transvaal. On the 5th of February, the very day on which he 
despatched the telegram objected to by Mr. Morley, Sir George 
received fresh instructions in exact agreement with those already 
sent, and these instructions were to take effect ‘ whenever you may 
succeed in re-establishing the Queen’s authority. Up to the 
5th of February, therefore, every order which he had received from 
home bound him to make it his first duty to re-establish the 
Queen’s authority. He had no right to negotiate until he had 
effected this. 

It is true that Mr. Gladstone, writing to Lord Kimberley on 
the day on which these fresh instructions were sent to Sir George, 
said (and Mr. Morley adds that he said so ‘truly enough’), ‘ Colley 
with a vengeance counts his chickens before they are hatched, and 
his curious letter throws some light backward on the proceedings 
in India. His line is singularly wide of ours.’ But this letter of 

* Thus General Colley’s letter to Joubert of the 23rd of January was treated as 


nugatory, the Boer leaders knowing that at that very time their cause was being 
successfully urged in London. 


® Sir George’s work in India had been most warmly acknowledged, and this 
reference to it, occurring casually in a private letter from the Prime Minister ought 
hardly to have been published without explanation or support. Its natural effect 
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Mr. Gladstone’s is almost inexplicable ; Sir George’s line was in 
exact accord with the orders which Lord Kimberley was giving him 
on the very day on which Mr. Gladstone was writing. And the wide 
divergence was not between Sir George Colley and Lord Kimberley, 
but between Mr. Gladstone’s criticism and Lord Kimberley’s 
instructions to Sir George. 

If on the 5th of February Mr. Gladstone’s, language to Lord 
Kimberley widely diverged from Lord Kimberley’s language to 
Sir George Colley, in the next few days the Government altered 
the policy which it had hitherto laid down in its communications. 
Telegraphing to him on the 8th of February, Lord Kimberley said : 

Inform President Brand that if Boers cease from armed opposition her 
Majesty’s Government will be ready to give all reasonable guarantees as to 
their treatment after submission, and that scheme will be formed with a view 
to permanent friendly settlement of difficulties. Add that her Majesty's 


Government will be glad if President will communicate this and former 
messages to him to leaders of Boers. 


This message constituted a distinct overture from Her Majesty’s 
Government. Sir George, as ordered, telegraphed it to Mr. Brand 
forthwith. On the 12th of February Mr. Kruger wrote to Sir George. 
The first paragraph of his letter refused the British proposal that 
the Boers should cease from armed opposition, and the last phrase 
is one of false assertion and fierce defiance : 

We are prepared, whenever your Excellency commands that her Majesty’s 
troops be immediately withdrawn from our country, to allow them to retire 
with all honours, and we ourselves will leave the positions as taken up by us. 
Should, however, the annexation be persevered in, and the spilling of blood 
proceeded with by you, we, subject to will of God, will bow to our fate and, to 
the last man, combat against the injustice and violence done to us, and throw 


entirely on your shoulders the responsibility of all the miseries which will befall 
this country. 


This language of fierce defiance Mr. Morley, oddly enough, 
represents as an overture from the Boers, though it was apparently 
a reply to Sir George Colley’s overture to Mr. Kruger through 
President Brand. ‘An important move,’ says Mr. Morley, ‘took 
place from the other quarter. The Boers made their first overture. 
It came in a letter from Kruger to Colley (Feb. 12).’ Mr. 
Morley considers the ‘pith of it’ to be an expression of confi- 
dence on the part of the Triumvirate in an inquiry by a Royal 
Commission. But the letter of the 12th of February states with 
perfect clearness ‘that unless the annexation were cancelled and our 
garrisons withdrawn, the Boers would go on fighting to the end. 
And a later message from Mr. Kruger proves that this refusal to treat 
on any terms short of the restoration of the Republic was in 


is to prejudice the reader’s judgment. And it is apparently inserted to prepare the 
mind for the conclusion towards which Mr. Morley is working, namely, that from the 
time of the outbreak whatever went wrong was Sir George Colley’s fault. 
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his view ‘the pith’ of his letter. Whether, therefore, this letter be 
taken as a reply to the Government overture, or as an overture to 
the Government, its nature—a peremptory demand that England 
should cease hostilities and yield to armed revolt—was inconsistent 
with the re-establishment of the Queen’s authority, on which Sir 
George was instructed to insist. 


At this time Sig George Colley, acting on these instructions, wrote 


officially to Lord Kimberley (Feb. 10) upon the position of the Boer 
leaders : 


It appears to me that his Honour the President of the Free State in his 
earnest and humane desire to contribute to a peaceful solution of the present 
unfortunate difficulties, and to prevent further bloodshed, has overlooked the 
fact that the Boer leaders, for whom he asks the status of belligerents, have 
utilised to the utmost the advantages which rebellion gave them of surprising 
and attacking in detail our troops while spread in peace garrisons; and that 
but for the persistent agitation kept up by a few of these leaders the country 
would in all probability have long ago settled down to quiet and prosperity, and 
the evils which he so deeply deplores would never have ariscn. 

While I have been careful, in my capacity of General, to maintain relations 
of official courtesy with the leaders and to avoid all language or acts which 
would tend to embitter the relations between her Majesty's Government and 
the Boers; and while I trust that her Majesty’s Government will authorise me 
to deal leniently with the mass of those now in arms against us, I yet feel it 
my duty to state that I do not think any settlement hereafter come to can be 
permanent, unless the declared leaders of this insurrection are punished 
sufficiently to deter future malcontents from following their example of resorting 
to arms, and bringing on the country all the calamities of civil war, as a means 
to obtain redress of alleged grievances. 


But the Government at home was, unhappily, arriving at a quite 
different opinion on quite different grounds. Mr. Morley says that 
the Cabinet, upon receiving Mr. Kruger’s reply (which Mr. Morley 
regards as an overture from the Boers), was ‘strongly inclined towards 
coming to terms’; and he adds the deplorable admission that ‘ any 
other decision would have broken up the Government.’ I must 
leave my readers to determine which was in the right: the officer in 
South Africa, who assumed that Ministers intended to make good 
their public declarations and uphold the Queen’s authority—or the 
Government at home, swaying to and fro between the alternatives 
of either patching up a peace or destroying the cohesion of their own 
Cabinet. The ambiguous wording of the instructions from this time 
forward reflects the irresolution of divided counsels. 

On the 16th of February Sir George Colley was instructed by 
telegram as follows : 


Inform Kruger that, if Boers will desist from armed opposition, we shall be 
quite ready to appoint Commissioners with extensive powers, and who may 
develop the scheme referred to in my telegram to you of the 8th instant. Add 
that, if this proposal is accepted, you are authorised to agree to suspension of 
hostilities. 
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On receiving this telegram, says Mr. Morley, ‘Colley was 
puzzled.’ If so, there was reason, for the first phrase ‘if Boers will 
desist from armed opposition’ is in absolute contradiction to the 
last clause offering suspension of hostilities on our part. Sir George 
cabled to the Colonial Secretary (Feb. 19) pointing out the discrepancy : 


Latter part of your telegram of 16th not understood ; there can be no 
hostilities if no resistance is made, but am I to leave Laing’s Nek in Natal 
territory in Boer occupation, and our garrisons isolated and short of provisions, 
or occupy former and relieve latter ? 


The Secretary of State replied on the 19th of February : 


It will be essential that garrisons should be free to provision themselves and 
peaceful intercourse with them allowed, but we do not mean that you should 
march to the relief of garrisons or occupy Laing’s Nek if arrangement proceeds. 
Fix reasonable time within which answer must be sent by Boers. 


These instructions the General embodies in a letter despatched on 
the 21st of February to Mr. Kruger at Laing’s Nek: 


Sir, I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 12th 
inst. In reply, I am to inform you that on the Boers now in arms against her 
Majesty's authority ceasing armed opposition, her Majesty’s Government will 
be ready to appoint a Commission with large powers, who may develop the 
scheme referred to in Lord Kimberley’s telegram of the 8th inst., communicated 
to you through his Honour President Brand. 

I am to add that upon this proposal being accepted within forty-eight hours 
I have authority to agree to a suspension of hostilities on our part. 


No answer to this letter was received until after Sir George’s 
death, when an acknowledgment from the secretary to the Trium- 
virate, dated Heidelberg, February 25, and stating that Mr. Kruger 
was away, reached the English camp. The Government, meantime, 
bad again been making separate communications to the enemy. A 
copy of the instructions to Sir George Colley of the 16th of February 
was sent by the Government on the same day to Mr. Brand. If, as I 
believe, this copy was already in the hands of the Triumvirate when 
Sir George was writing to them on the 21st of February, it is not 
surprising that they treated with contemptuous delay the time limit 
set by his letter. 

On the 16th of February, the date of Lord Kimberley’s telegram 
authorising an armistice, the Secretary of State for War had also 
instructed the General : 


With reference to Lord Kimberley’s telegram as respects the interval 
before reply from Boers is received, we do not bind your discretion; but we 
are anxious for your making arrangements to avoid the effusion of blood. 


Mr. Morley implies that Sir George’s hands were tied by this 
telegram, and that in occupying Majuba he traversed the spirit of 
the instructions conveyed in it. But Mr. Childers, in this very 
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telegram, had carefully preserved the General’s military freedom, 
and Sir George Colley evidently understood his instructions in this 
sense. The Boers, he wrote on the 23rd of February, 


are now very busy fortifying themselves at the Nek, and they have apparently 
some fresh advice, for they are doing so on more of a system than formerly, 
and are also pushing forward and occupying more advanced ground. I may 
have to seize some ground which has hitherto been practically unoccupied by 
either party, lying between the Nek and our camp, without waiting for 
Kruger’s reply, for they have become more aggressive towards this camp, and 
are trying to press in our vedettes, of whom they lately shot one. But I will 
not, without strong reason, undertake any operation likely to bring on another 
engagement until Kruger’s reply is received.” 


Mr. Morley quotes the last sentence of this letter, and adds that 
‘if he [Sir George] had only stood firm to this a tragedy would have 
been averted.’ If Mr. Morley, however, had quoted, as he was bound 
in fairness to quote, the whole of the passage which I have cited, 
it would be plain that Sir George Colley did stand firm to the in- 
tention which he had communicated to Mr. Childers. 

The view Mr. Morley wishes to present of the occupation of 
Majuba becomes still more evident in the following passage : 


Colley could not be technically accused of want of good faith in moving 
forward on the 26th, as the time that he had appointed had expired. But 
though Majuba is just inside Natal—some four miles over the border—his 
advance was, under the circumstances of the moment, essentially an aggressive 
movement. 


The use of the word ‘technically’ suggests that the interval 
allowed for the Boer reply ought to have been treated as a kind of 
truce. But even on the assumption that an offer to suspend hostilities 
should be regarded as implying a suspension of hostilities—an absurd 
assumption, and opposed to the teaching of military history—it is 
clear that troops on one side cannot remain inactive if troops on the 
other side continue their activity. As Sir George himself said to 
President Brand (Feb. 10): 


I cannot allow any communications with Boers to affect my military opera- 
tions. Your Honour must remember that the Boers meanwhile do not cease 
to besiege and to endeavour to starve out our garrisons. 


Not only was this the case, but during the forty-eight hours after 
General Colley’s letter had been despatched on the 21st of February 
to Mr. Kruger (and up to the date of Majuba), the enemy were 
every day extending their entrenchments at the Nek, and firing at 
our troops. Besides entrenching towards Majuba Hill on the left 
front of our camp at Mount Prospect, they also ‘ set to work to occupy 
a position to the right rear of our camp.’ Mr. Morley can hardly 


” Life of Childers, ii. p. 24. (Italics are mine.) 
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mean that in these circumstances the English general was bound to 
sit still and do nothing." ' 

Sir George could not assume that the negotiations (by no 
means satisfactory as yet) would bring about peace, and after 
the engagement at Laing’s Nek it had become clear that even 
with the larger force at his disposal a frontal attack on the Boer 
entrenchments would be a serious affair. A flank march to the 
east by Wakkerstroom had been talked of. But Sir George Colley 
knew well the difficulties and delays, with their possible con- 
sequences to the besieged garrisons, such a march involved. The 
defensive occupation of a point like Majuba immediately flanking the 
Boer position offered the prospect of turning the Boers out of the - 
Nek practically without fighting, and of facilitating the whole course 
of the campaign when the main force came up. Such a step could 
only succeed if carried out as a surprise. And it had to be carried 
out at once, for it was evident that the Boers were busily extending 
their fortifications and would probably include Majuba, which they 
had already picketed, within a very few days. 

Upon the military merits of the operation Mr. Morley repeats 
some of the comments sure to be made on an unsuccessful action, 
and ‘military experts’ could easily be quoted in a different sense. 
The question of the loss of the Hill is not however within the limits 
I have set to this article; though on the motives and plan of the 
occupation I may be permitted to make some remarks. 

General Colley’s reasons for the occupation of Majuba Hill are 
contained in the unpublished report of that movement by Colonel 
Herbert Stewart, the chief officer on General Colley’s staff. He was 
the only officer in the General’s counsels immediately before Majuba, 
but he was unfortunately taken prisoner there, and was thus debarred 
for some weeks from sending in his report. The delay, no doubt, 
accounts for its not having been published, but it remains the 
only official account which states Sir George Colley’s motives and 
plan. 

It is perhaps worth while to preface an extract from the 
report itself by the following sentences taken from notes made 
immediately after a conversation with Sir H. Stewart which took place 
on the 17th of May 1881. 

" In fact the exact interval during which, if their terms were accepted, the 
Government would be bound to grant an armistice, is of no particular consequence. 
But as Mr. Morley lays stress upon this interval it is worth pointing out that his 
quotation from Sir G. Colley’s letter (February 21) to Mr. Kruger is not accurate. 
General Colley added, says Mr. Morley, ‘that upon this proposal being accepted 
within forty-eight hours from the receipt of this letter’ he was authorised to agree to a 
suspension of hostilities. The italics are Mr. Morley’s, but the last six words in 
italics (from the receipt of this letter) are not to be found in the letter itself. Yet 
they are significant from Mr. Morley’s point of view, for their effect, if the letter had 


contained them, must have been to enable the Boers to fix their own date as to its 
arrival. 
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General Colley did not consider occupation of Majuba to be an attack. 
The Boers were daily entrenching further and further, and on the Majuba side. 
If abstaining from attack pending Boer answer to the last peace proposals 
compelled absolute quiescence of English while Boers could extend their en- 
trenchments, there was apparently nothing to prevent their entrenching all 
round him. In occupying Majuba pending reply he was only doing what the 
Boers had never ceased doing. He had no intention of attacking the hill had it 
been in Boer occupation ; and the daily increasing probability of their occupying 
it doubtless influenced him in doing so on the 27th. 


The first part of Colonel Stewart’s report relating to the plan of 
the enterprise is subjoined. 


Newcastle, Natal, 
4th April, 1881. 

Sir,—In accordance with your orders I have the honour to forward to you 
the accompanying report concerning the action of the 27th of February at 
Majuba Hill. 

Some days previous to the above mentioned date, Sir George Colley informed 
me that he proposed to endeavour to seize and occupy Majuba Hill upon which 
the right of the Boer position rested. It was not, I believe, in the first instance, 
the General's intention to have endeavoured to obtain possession of the hill 
until considerable reinforcements had reached him, but upon his return to 
Mount Prospect from Newcastle the rapid strides that had been made by the 
Boers in throwing up entrenchments on the right flank of their position and the 
continuance of these works in the same direction upon the lower slopes of the 
Majuba Hill during the days subsequent to his return, induced him to believe 
that if the hill was to be seized before it was occupied and probably fortified by 
the Boers it must be done at once. 

I would here mention that the most careful study of the hill, so far as it 
could be observed from neighbouring heights, had been made by the General on 
several occasions. The distance of the hill from the road and the extent of its 
table-topped crest had been estimated, whilst a cavalry reconnaissance was 
carried out upon the 24th of February to a height on the left bank of the Buffalo 
River with the object both of distracting the attention of the Boers from their 
right flank and also more especially with a view to observe the eastern face of 
the hill. From his previous knowledge of the country, the General was aware 
that the character of the hill was somewhat similar on all sides, and full 
inquiries had been made by him as to the northern slopes. 

The hill was always held by a Boer picquet during the day and the move- 
ments of this picquet had been carefully watched and their departure from their 
post and disappearance from the southern slopes towards the evening had been 
noted for some days. Upon the evening of the 26th this picquet was seen to 
leave in the direction that the General had been informed led to the path by 
which the easiest ascent or descent of the hill could be made. 

I would now endeavour to give a brief account of the plan of the operations 
as I understood it to be proposed by the General. The occupation by two 
companies of the Imqwelo Hill—these companies to be entrenched and to 
guard more especially the ground on the northern and eastern slopes. One 
company entrenched on the saddle between the Imqwelo and Majuba Hills, 
the above three companies maintaining the communications between Mount 
Prospect and Majuba. Upon the latter hill four companies of infantry entrenched 
together with a detachment of fifty men of the Naval Brigade. There were 
various contingencies which the General had, I am aware, considered. After 
occupying the hill, should he succeed in doing so, it was his intention to build 
such redoubts as might be necessary to secure the position and to return him- 
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self to the camp to call up the various reinforcements then at and approaching 
Newcastle. Until the attempt to secure the hill, when undefended, by a night 
march had proved successful, the General did not deem it necessary to call 
up any reinforcements from Newcastle, as he felt that by so doing he might 
be marching the men needlessly to and fro and the seizure of the hill was 
doubtful. 

To provide time for the arrival of reinforcements three days’ rations were 
to be carried by the men, which were, if absolutely necessary, to be so divided 
as to subsist the men for six days at least. The men were to carry seventy 
rounds of ammunition, whilst an additional supply was to be forwarded to the post 
on the saddle below the Majuba to be brought up according to circumstances. 

In every particular the utmost secrecy had been maintained by Sir George 
Colley. 


I have, &c. (Signed) Herpert Stewart, Lt.-Col., A.A.G. 
The General Officer Commanding Troops in Natal and Transvaal. 


This official report proves that Mr. Morley’s allusion to the move- 
ment as ‘a rash and trivial attack’ is a serious misrepresentation 
of facts and circumstances. There can be no question that the 
occupation of Majuba was not only a daring but a reasonable enter- 
prise, the military motives strong, the main scheme carefully worked 
out and offering a fair chance of success. 

Upon reaching the summit this chance of success seemed to 
exceed the hopes entertained beforehand. Though Sir George and 
Colonel Stewart had studied the hill from every possible point of 
view, there was one aspect—the aspect from Laing’s Nek—at which 
they could only guess. When dawn arose on Majuba, it must have 
been something of a surprise to see the Boer laagers so close below. 
The scene has been described to me by an officer now high on the 
upward grade of fame. He cannot to this day, after the lapse of 
three-and-twenty years, speak without emotion of that morning 
in his youth, when from the edge of Majuba he caught the first 
sight of the Boer laagers down below, in unexpected proximity. 
If our troops could hold the hill—and who in that first moment 
doubted that they could—the Nek was ours. What then must have 
been the feelings of the Commander? For ten weeks the anxieties 
of all sorts, political and military, had been very heavy; his concern 
for the safety and honour of the garrisons pressed upon him continually. 
The tendency of the Government to yield to successful rebellion had 
become apparent, though it was still uncertain and vague, and it filled 
him with foreboding for the future of South Africa. And now as he 
stood on the height above Laing’s Nek these troubles may have fallen 
from him, and for a brief moment the old feeling of success—absent 
so long—may have revisited him. His move had, so it seemed, 
succeeded beyond all forecast, and might bring a happy solution to 
political entanglements, a bloodless ending to the war he had hated 
from the first. Had the sequel been propitious it is probable that 
the trend of history in South Africa for a whole generation would 
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have taken a different turn. Mr. Morley may say again and again 
that Sir George Colley’s defeat and death—the death of a British 
General and High Commissioner fighting against insurgents on 
British territory—was no reason for interrupting negotiations that 
had been begun. But who will believe that the course of those 
negotiations would have been the same if Majuba had been a victory 
and the Boers had dispersed ? 


Before concluding there is a word to be said about the relations 
between the Home Government and Sir George Colley. The 
correspondence with his immediate chiefs, Lord Kimberley and Mr. 
Childers, shows undeniably their confidence and esteem; and they 
were delighted with his arrangements and administration. The 
reflections on Sir George Colley’s measures, which Mr. Morley’s 
chapter renews, were not thrown out by any minister in the debates 
immediately after the Majuba defeat. On the contrary, when sug- 
gested from outside, they were gainsaid by the Colonial Secretary 
in the House of Lords on the 11th of March, 1881. His statement 
puts out of court the suggestion that Sir George traversed either 
the letter or the spirit of his instructions. The concluding words 
of Lord Kimberley’s admission of Sir George Colley’s right of action 
leave nothing to be desired : 

I believe (said Lord Kimberley) that Sir George Colley acted with perfect 
straightforwardness in the matter. Now, with regard to the armistice; Sir 
George Colley’s instructions were that if he received’ a favourable answer to 


the communication sent to Mr. Kruger, he might agree to a suspension of 
hostilities. That was the instruction given to Sir George Colley. 


After the peace, however, the Government were severely attacked, 
the debate in the Commons having been deferred by them till the 
25th of July. Upon this occasion Mr. Gladstone took a line 
unusual in English political life. He put forward as a reason for 
the ‘loitering unwisdom’ (to use Mr. Morley’s expression) of the 
Governinent with regard to Transvaal affairs, that ministers ‘ could 
not venture to proceed in South Africa, where we had no confidential 
agents of our own, upon a matter so delicate and difficult as that of 
granting free institutions to the Boers until we knew who were the 
men who were to conduct this difficult task.’ 

But this was a distinct contradiction of the conditions of Sir 
George Colley’s appointment. He was selected on the very ground 
that he was singularly qualified to conduct the difficult matters to 
which Mr. Gladstone refers. It was well known that his appoint- 
ment was particularly acceptable to the Boers themselves, and he 
held a dormant commission as Governor of the Transvaal, to be used 
when Ministers had made up their minds what they intended to do. 
And in fact they did ultimately, in January 1881, instruct him to use 
this commission upon entering the Transvaal. He had not taken 
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up his post when the Liberal Government came into office, and if 
they ratified his appointment and sent him out, it was because they 
were as much alive to his qualifications as were their predecessors. 
Upon Sir Hercules Robinson’s appointment to the Cape, Lord 
Kimberley, in October 1880, informed Sir George that there was no 
intention of making any change in the existing arrangements. Yet 
after Sir George’s death Mr. Gladstone declared in the House that 
Sir Hercules Robinson had been sent to South Africa ‘for the purpose 
of taking this important business in hand’! ” 

Damaging facts were brought out in the course of the July debate. 
It was shown that the Government had treated for peace after receiv- 
ing Joubert’s declaration that he would ‘negotiate, but not submif 
nor cease from armed opposition.’ Notwithstanding Mr. Kruger’s 
promise ‘to make it easy for the honour of England to be indulgent 
(or, in plainer words, to save her face), it became known that the 
Boers had refused to treat except upon an understanding that the 
Republic would be restored. To crown all, we had submitted to the 
humiliating condition that our troops were not to occupy the position 
of Laing’s Nek in our own colony of Natal. The country began to 
see that it was the English who had agreed to cease hostilities—the 
rebels maintaining their invasion and their siege till we had pro- 
mised them all they hoped for. As Lord Cairns said in the House, 
‘Opposition, my Lords, triumphed—it was we who ceased.’ 

The Prime Minister, thrown upon his defence, found it convenient 
to transfer the blame to Sir George Colley. He ignored the whole 
circumstances of the Boer revolt. He passed in silence over the 
opening scene of carnage at Bronkerspruit. Referring to General 
Colley’s engagements, the first of which occurred six weeks later, Mr. 
Gladstone actually stated that ‘the Boers had no share whatever, 
except a defensive share, in those military operations.’ It would 
never be guessed from this speech that the field of those ‘ unhappy 
movements,’ as he calls them, Laing’s Nek, Schoen’s Hoogte, and 
Majuba, all lay within our colony of Natal, and that our attempt to 
dislodge the Boers was only an attack in the sense in which, if a 
foreign army occupied Dover, we should probably ‘attack’ that 
army. 

Finally, Mr. Gladstone took credit for attaining without blood- 
shed the end the Government had in view, namely, to confer liberty 


2 Sir George had already, before the outbreak, made the proposal recorded in a 
letter from Mr. Escombe, afterwards Premier of Natal, whom he asked to be one of a 
committee of three to go to the Transvaal with a view to giving the Boers ‘as free a 
constitution as might be consistent with continued connection with the English 
Crown.’ But on receipt of the news of Bronkerspruit, says Mr. Escombe, ‘ Sir George 
told me that there was an end to his proposal, as he must go up to punish the Boers 
who have fired on the troops.’ Who would have guessed that the outbreak which 
stopped Sir George’s proposals would result in untimely concessions on the part of 
the Government ? 
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upon the Boers! ‘For,’ said he, ‘the blood-shedding that occurred 
—as is well known—was due to local counsels.’ And the Prime 
Minister listened in silence, while Sir Stafford Northcote condemned 
the ungenerous assertion, and called it an argument to make a man 
‘ashamed of himself.’ Apparently, Mr. Gladstone had forgotten the 
Speech from the Throne, the whole body of instructions upon which 
Sir George Colley acted, and his own assurance to the country of the 
Government’s intention, ‘ resolutely, and let me add also, as promptly 
as possible, to re-establish the authority of the Crown.’ He forgot 
that if our forces were ‘ put in motion by Sir George Colley,’ it was 
in obedience to the orders from the Government to repel the invasion 
and to suppress the revolt. He represented the military operations 
as acts of unprovoked aggression for which the English General was 
responsible. He referred to them as unfortunate miscarriages for 
which a Cabinet endowed with ‘the moral courage,’ ‘ high prudence,’ 
and ‘sound policy of state, extolled by Mr. Morley, must disclaim 
responsibility. 

This was the line taken by the leader of the Government in whose 
service Sir George Colley lost his life. This is the suggestion which 
Mr. Morley defines and amplifies, and makes the first attempt to 
establish in the manner which this article points out. 

Nevertheless, Englishmen have always resented the weakness and 
inconstancy displayed by the Government of Mr. Gladstone in 1881. 
It is, indeed, a bitter recollection that the lives lost in the earlier Boer 
war were sacrificed for a cause which the Government at the first check 
were ready to desert. They began by proclaiming a resolute deter- 
mination to vindicate the Queen’s authority ; they ended by conceding 
everything to those who were in arms against that authority. And 
the Nemesis—which is the essence of all tragedies—is to be found in 
the ultimate consequences. For the English nation was doomed to 
a second war, with all its bloodshed and sorrow, because the Govern- 
ment of 1881 exhibited none of that ‘ Roman pride ’—the unflinching 
temper in misfortune, which Mr. Morley characteristically despises 
as ‘moral cowardice ’—but preferred party convenience to national 
honour: the cohesion of a Cabinet to the maintenance of British 
dominion in South Africa. 


EpitH BEAUMONT. 
(Lady Pomeroy-Colley.) 
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THE 
FRANCISCAN LEGENDS IN ITALIAN ART 


It was by a happy coincidence that the young Art of Italy, when 
just ready to break away from the restraints of Byzantine tradition, 
found ready to hand a new inspiration, a new subject on which to 
expend her nascent powers. The familiar scenes of Old and New 
Testament history could offer but little scope for the exercise of the 
painter’s imagination ; their conventional mode of representation 
had been long since determined, and any deviation therefrom, any 
attempt at original treatment, would have met with but scant 
encouragement from the Church, or from devout patrons among the 
laity. Until the middle of the thirteenth century, Italian artists 
had been content to reproduce the typical Byzantine crucifix, 
Madonna, or saints—angular, staring-eyed, ferocious, with all the 
stiffness of figures in mosaic—such as are still to be seen in the eikons 
of the Greek Church. Of this degraded Art tradition, Margaritone 
d’Arezzo is one of the last exponents ; from its smouldering fire rose, 
pheenix-like, the new Art that was to enchant the world, and be the 
sole rival of the bygone glories of Greece. 

A great awakening had swept over Italy, and left her a people 
willing in the day of her power. The early years of the thirteenth 
century had seen the first beginnings of the Franciscan movement— 
so soon to overspread the world—in the little Umbrian town of 
Assisi. Wherefore, says Dante, 

non dica Ascesi ... 
ma Oriente ; 


and from this Orient came the illumination of the new Art. In a 
less measure, the story of Dominic also furnished a new inspiration, 
and several painters were actually members of his Order ; such were 
Fra Angelico, and, in the fifteenth century, Fra Bartolommeo, 
whose contemporaries, Lorenzo di Credi and Botticelli, were, like 
himself, earnest followers of the great Dominican prophet, Savonarola. 
Thus Dr. Heinrich scarcely exaggerates when he says :' ‘ No princely 


! «Franz von Assisi und seine kulturhistorische Bedeutung ’ (Frankfurter Zeit- 
genvisse Broschiiren, vol. iv. p. 111). 
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Meecenas ever advanced knowledge and art so powerfully as Francis 
and Dominic and their Orders.’ 

But it was pre-eminently in St. Francis that the painters found 
a personality of magnetic charm, a story full of dramatic possibilities, 
with the added stimulus of popular enthusiasm and the encourage- 
ment of the Church. The Franciscan legends had been vividly 
narrated by the early biographers, but there was as yet no prescribed 
treatment for them, there were no conventional forms to hamper 
the imagination. The new life that Duccio di Buoninsegna, and, 
according to what tradition reports of his shadowy figure, Cimabue, 
had begun to infuse even into scriptural scenes, where such hamper- 
ing limits did exist, might here stream in full tide unhindered. 

The position of Assisi was favourable for this development, 
situated as it is within easy distance of both Siena and Florence, 
the two leading centres of painting at that day, while Perugia, 
destined in its turn to become the headquarters of the Umbrian 
school, lies within sight, on its lofty hilltop across the valley, the 
Tiber flowing between. 

Immediately on the death of Francis in 1226, the Minister- 
General of the Order, Elias, took advantage of the widespread 
devotion to the saint to inaugurate, under papal encouragement, the 
building of a vast basilica in his honour. Nothing, of course, could 
have been more opposed to the wishes of Francis, who would not 
permit even a cell of rushes to be called his own. Opposition from 
his immediate circle of friends naturally followed, and one, his most 
intimate friend of all, Leo, went so far as to break the marble vase 
which Elias had put to receive offerings towards his building fund, 
and was thereupon summarily punished. Even when Elias had 
been deposed from office, he practically disregarded his deposition, 
and continued to preside over the architects and masons. Thanks 
to his feverish activity, and to the contributions which poured in 
from all parts of Europe, ten years saw the practical completion of 
‘the rose-hued, many-columned, marvellous invention’ of San 
Francesco. Pope Gregory the Ninth himself came to lay the 
foundation-stone in 1228, and Elias was determined that its interior 
should be as beautiful as the exterior. One could scarcely imagine 
a finer scope for pictorial decoration than that afforded by the Upper 
Church, airy and luminous, with splendid wall-spaces; but, dark 
though the Lower Church is, every inch of its walls and vaulting is 
no less covered with frescoes. 

The great church at Assisi was but the first of many built for 
the Franciscans. As their numbers and popularity rapidly increased, 
churches were erected for them in nearly every Italian town.? They 
were built for preaching, and were therefore gaunt, barnlike 


? Cf. Thode, Franz von Assisi und die Anfange der Kunst der Renaissance in 
Italien, pp. 288 sqq., ‘ Die Franciscanerkirchen. 
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buildings, such as San Francesco at Siena, at Bologna, and at 
Perugia, or as Sta. Croce in Florence, and Sta. Maria Gloriosa dei 
Frari at Venice. Incidentally, this form of structure adapted them 
for fresco-painting. 

Of the author of this great movement, the hero of the drama, 
what has Art to tell us? What was St. Francis like to look upon ? 
The early representations—making due allowances for the linger- 
ing effects of Byzantine tradition—agree in the main with the word- 
portrait of one of his earliest biographers, Thomas of Celano: * 


He was rather below the middle stature, with a small round head and a Jong 
pinched face, a full but narrow forehead, and candid black eyes of medium size ; 
his hair likewise was black,* the brows were straight, the nose well-proportioned, 
thin and straight, the cars erect but small, and the temples flat; his speech was 
kindly, yet ardent and incisive; his voice powerful, sweet, clear and sonorous; 
his teeth were regular, white, and set close; his lips thin and mobile; his beard 
was black and scant, his neck thin, his shoulders square; the arms were short, 
the hands small, with long fingers and almond-shaped nails; his legs were thin, 
his feet small, his skin delicate, and he was very thin. 


The idea of a somewhat mean stature is corroborated by the 
story in the Fioretti,®’ which relates how, when Francis went to ask 
alms, ‘ because he was mean to look upon and small of stature, and 
was deemed thereby a vile beggar by whoso knew him not, he got by 
his begging naught save a few mouthfuls and scraps of dry bread ; 


but to Brother Masseo, in that he was tall and fair of form, were 
given good pieces, large and in plenty, and of fresh bread.’ A 
description of Francis by one ‘ Thomas, citizen of Spalato, and arch- 
deacon of the cathedral church of the same city,’ who heard him 
preach at Bologna in 1220, contrasts. his insignificant appearance 
with the ‘ unheard-of power’ of his words.® 

Francis’s allusion to himself as ‘ black’ (niger), in a parable re- 
lated by the ‘Three Companions,’’ would point to his having been 
black-haired, unless it were merely a description of his spiritual state 
as his humility might conceive it. Giotto, followed by Angelico, 
Gozzoli, Perugino, and the great majority of Italian painters, re- 
presents him as chestnut-haired, though sometimes with a darker 
beard. It is interesting, however, to note that the two most ancient 
pictures of Francis in the Accademia at Perugia, by Margaritone 
and Giunta Pisano (Room A), do give the black hair. Otherwise we 
rarely meet with it until the purely fancy portraits of the Spanish 
school, where Francis becomes a sallow unkempt fanatic, swarthy 
and hollow-eyed. 


* Celano, Vita Prima, lib. i. cap. 10 (published in the Acta Sanctorum, vol. | 
p. 706). Translated in The Story of Assisi, p. 212 (Dent). 

* This (fuscus) should rather be rendered ‘ dark.’ 

5 Ch. xiii. (translation from the Temple Classics edition). 

® Cf. Canon Knox-Little, Life of St. Francis of Assisi, p. 179. 

* Ch. xvi. 63 (Temple Classics edition). 
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An interesting discussion of some of the earliest portraits is given 
by Westlake in his book on The Authentic Portraiture of St. 
Francis of Assisi, and Manzoni in his recent edition of the Fioretti* 
also reproduces and discusses some of them. These two authors agree 
in the belief that the portrait in the Sacro Speco, Subiaco, is authentic 
and contemporaneous, painted probably in 1216, when Francis visited 
Subiaco, and this supposition is confirmed by the fact that it has no 
nimbus, no ‘sanctus,’ or stigmata, being simply inscribed ‘Frater 
Franciscus.’ Some critics, however, like the Bollandists, deny that 
‘the Seraphic Father was ever painted during his lifetime.’ ® 

But we have at any rate two, and probably three, portraits 
painted within ten years of the death of Francis—that by Giunta 
Pisano, painted about 1230 and now in the inner sacristy of San 
Francesco, Assisi; the famous portrait by Berlinghieri at Pescia, 
dated 1235; and that at the Portiuncula, near Assisi, painted on the 
saint’s wooden bed. Bonghi ?° tells how Morelli himself assured him 
that the first of these was genuinely the work of Giunta; the other 
two resemble Giunta’s, they are all bearded, and show the stigmata. 
Westlake considered that the first and third, on minute examination, 
revealed traces of an ‘ ocular defect,’ such as we know did exist in 
the later years of Francis’s life. Another portrait at the Portiuncula 
is unfortunately ‘ restored and repainted beyond recognition.’ 

In addition to the above, Manzoni reproduces the two portraits 
ascribed by tradition to Cimabue at Assisi, one from a tondo on the 
ceiling of the upper church, the other from the ‘Madonna and 
Saints’ in the right transept of the lower. The apparently awk- 
ward grouping of the figures here, which makes that of St. Francis 
appear an afterthought, is probably accounted for by the fact that a 
later artist entrenched on it for his own frescoes, obliterating the 
figure of St. Clare that we may suppose to have originally balanced 
it." The portrait of St. Francis in the Bardi Chapel of Sta. Croce, 
Florence, attributed to Cimabue, is more probably by Margaritone, 
who is known to have painted one in a convent at Sargiano, near 
Arezzo. This last has been considered a contemporary likeness, 
because Vasari described it as ritratto di naturale, which more 
probably meant that it was life-size.'? There are several other so- 
called portraits of Francis dating from the thirteenth century, but 
they are mere adaptations or copies of that by Giunta. It is to be 
noticed that it is only in the ideal pictures of the saint, such as 


* I Fioretti di Sancto Franciescho, secondo la Lezione del Codice Fiorentino. 
(Rome, 1900.) 

* Analecta Bollandiana, vol. xvii. p. 483. 

” San Francesco d’ Assisi. Appendix II. p. 100. 

" Cf. ‘A Critical Study at Assisi,’ Basil de Sélincourt (Monthly Review, October 
1903). 

* Cf. Mrs. Jameson, Legends of the Monastic Orders as represented in the Fine 
Arts, p. 248. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, vol. i. p. 188. 
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occur in Giotto’s Allegories over the high altar of the Lower Church, 
that that painter gives a beardless type; elsewhere he follows the 
usual tradition. 

In pictures of Francis and the Franciscan saints, we find some- 
times the grey robe, sometimes the brown, grey having been the 
original colour of the rough habits of the Brothers, but early 
changed to brown. The cord round the waist is always a distinctive 
feature, marking them out from the Dominicans, with their leather 
girdle, and from all other.Orders. Hence their name of Cordeliers. 
The rope or cord reminds us of the story’* which tells how Dominic 
humbly begged Francis to bestow his own on him, by reason of the 
devotion he bore him, and ever wore it thereafter; it reminds us, - 
too, how Dante describes himself as ‘girt with a cord’ against 
the Leopard (luxury), probably in allusion to the fact, not yet 
disproved, of his having been a member of the Third Order of St. 
Francis. 

Francis often carries a cross or crucifix, the emblem of the 
preacher, sometimes the Gospel open at the words, ‘Si vis esse 
perfectus,’ &c., occasionally a skull, in reference to contemplation 
and self-mortification. Sometimes he is accompanied by a lamb, or 
birds perch near him, as the greenfinches do in the picture by 
Gozzoli in our National Gallery. The saint is frequently repre- 
sented as pointing to the wound in his side, a most inappropriate 
gesture for one whose humility strove ever during his life to preserve 
‘the holy secret of the Lord’ (sacramentum Domini). The stigmata 
are sometimes represented as crimson scars, sometimes as rays of 
light. Alone, or with companions, Francis is often seen kneeling at 
the foot of the Cross, as in Angelico’s great fresco in the Chapter- 
house of San Marco, Florence, or in the Niccola d’Alunno possessed 
by our National Gallery, an indifferent example of that master’s 
work. In a picture by Perugino in the Accademia, Perugia, we see 
St. Francis kneeling in prayer for that city, whose towers and citizens 
appear in the background ; he is here coupled with San Bernardino 
of Siena, one of his most saintly and eloquent followers in the four- 
teenth century, and at Siena itself this is frequently the case. San 
Bernardino’s story is commemorated by Pintoricchio in Ara Celi at 
Rome, which was given over to the Minorites in 1252. Another 
famous follower of St. Francis, St. Antony of Padua, is usually 
represented clasping the Holy Child, carrying a lily, or preaching his 
sermon to the fishes. The story of St. Clare was depicted by Giottino 
in the church named after her at Assisi. 

With the painters of his native Umbria Francis is naturally a 
first favourite, and one very congenial to their spirit. In the 
pictures of Alunno, Perugino, Tiberio d’Assisi, and Lo Spagna, for 
example, we find his figure with its true Umbrian background of 

* Mirror of Perfection, ch. xliii. (Nutt.) 4 Inferno, xvi. 106. 
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blue hills, wide horizons, and peaceful light. . Tiberio, in the Chapel 
of the Roses at the Portiuncula. (where he may have been assisted 
by Eusebio di San Giorgio), and Lo Spagna, in the infirmary cell 
there in which St. Francis breathed his last, have depicted some of the 
early ‘Companions’ with much sympathetic insight. Melanzio, an 
indifferent painter of Montefalco, and follower of Perugino, frequently 
introduces St. Francis in groups of saints painted in churches in or 
near his native place. But perhaps the painter who more than all 
others could reproduce the Franciscan atmosphere was no Umbrian, 
but Angelico da Fiesole—a painter, as Thode has pointed out, after 
Francis’s own heart. Perhaps Angelico had learnt to love him 
during his early residence ‘at Cortona, on the very borders of Umbria, 
but anyhow we realise the community of feeling between them, as 
we cannot between the painter and his own sterner patron saint, 
Dominic. How Francis would have delighted in his flowery fields of 
Paradise, where friars and angels embrace, and a glorified Dominican 
and Franciscan, hand in hand, float upward, on a stream of golden 
light to the heavenly gates ! 

In Venetian art, as one would expect, Francis takes a less prominent 
place, though we do find him represented, as, for instance, in one of 
the Vivarinis in the National Gallery, and in the Castelfranco 
Giorgione. Later art, such as that of Guido Reni, sentimentalised 
him, and made him a mere effeminate ecstatic, while art alien alike 
to his time and his spirit, like that of Spain, rendered him, as we 
have seen, unrecognisable. 

The historic representation of the Franciscan legends was de- 
termined by Giotto in his magnificent series of frescoes illustrating 
the life of St. Francis, in the nave of the Upper Church, Assisi. 
Giotto relied on the ‘ Legend’ compiled by Bonaventura in 1263, 
and he in his turn had relied mainly on earlier writings, such as 
those of Celano and the ‘Three Companions.’ ‘If,’ says the author 
of The Story of Assisi, ‘St. Francis was fortunate in having his life 
related by so admirable a story-teller, Giotto also owed something to 
the early chroniclers who, seeing, perhaps unconsciously, the extra- 
ordinary poetry and the dramatic incidents .in the saint’s career, 
had faithfully recorded them in simple and beautiful language.’ In 
most series of the legends in Art, the scenes are practically identical 
with those chosen by Giotto, and there is more or less resemblance 
in their treatment. Giotto himself repainted some of the Assisi 
scenes in the Bardi Chapel, Sta. Croce, but one feels that this more 
ornate rendering is less impressive than the earlier one, where figures 
and accessories were as few and simple as possible, The Sermon to 
the Birds is repeated on the predella of a picture ascribed to Giotto 
in the Louvre. After his representation of it, the most delightful is 
that by Benozzo Gozzoli at Montefalco, the little mountain village 
that looks down on Bevagna in the Umbrian plain, where this most 
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poetical of sermons was actually preached. Benozzo’s series of frescoes 
includes the only representation known to Thode "* of the late legend 
of the saint’s birth in a stable, invented from a desire to complete 
the ‘Conformities’ with the life of our Lord. Benozzo also included 
in his scheme of decoration some very characteristic likenesses of 
Brother Giles, John of Parma, and others. At San Fortunato, just 
outside Montefalco, Tiberio d’Assisi painted five scenes from the life 
of Francis, in distinctly Peruginesque style. 

A comparatively little known Sienese painter, Sassetta, is claimed 
by Berenson ™ to be a better interpreter of the Franciscan spirit than 
Giotto, largely owing to the ethereal and poetical effect of his space- 
composition ; his large altarpiece for the Church of San Francesco at 
Borgo San Sepolcro, begun in 1437, comprised eight panels, some of 
which are now in Mr. Berenson’s own possession, others in private 
collections in France. The quaint story of the Wolf tamed by St. 
Francis is one of the scenes depicted. 

Perhaps the favourite incidents, and those most often repeated, 
are Pope Innocent’s dream of Francis supporting the tottering 
Church of St. John Lateran; the interview of Francis and the Pope ; 
the proposed ordeal by fire in the presence of the Soldan ; the re- 
ception of the stigmata; and the saini’s death. These last four are 
sculptured on the beautiful pulpit of Sta. Croce by Benedetto da 
Maiano, together with the martyrdom of five Franciscan missionaries 
in Morocco. Ghirlandaio painted them in the Sassetti Chapel of Sta. 
Trinita, Florence, with his usual technical skill, and, unfortunately, 
his usual want of feeling and poetry. The scene in which a child of 
the Spini family is miraculously restored to life by the intercession 
of St. Francis, after his own death, is the best of the series; its chief 
interest lies in the picture of the Ponte and Piazza Sta. Trinita as 
they were in Ghirlandaio’s day. 

Some Giottesque frescoes of the Franciscan legends have been 
recently discovered in the Church of San Francesco al Prato at 
Pistoia ; they had been overlaid with a coat of light green paint, from 
which fragments of them now peer forth pathetically. A like fate 
overtook the frescoes representing the Franciscan missionaries among 
the Moors, painted by the Lorenzetti in San Francesco, Siena. They 
are described by Ghiberti, but only two fragments have been re- 
covered.!7 

In sculpture, the Della Robbia are unrivalled delineators of the 
Umbrian saint. .Perhaps the most beautiful mot¢f of all is that of 
the ‘ Assumption’ altarpiece in the Church of the Osservanza, near 
Siena; here, standing side by side with the first Sister of his own 


§ Op. cit. p. 184. 
* * A Sienese Painter of the Franciscan Legend’ (Burlington Magazine, September 
to November 1903). 


” Crowe and Cavalcaselle, vol. ii. p. 135. 
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Order, St. Clare, St. Francis lays his hand tenderly on the head of 
the kneeling Dominican Tertiary, St. Catherine of Siena. In the 
Museum at Perugia is an exquisite statuette of St. Francis, which 
might be a study for the larger figure in the infirmary cell of the 
Portiuncula. Here we see the Francis of the later years, worn and 
sad, but with a marvellous sweetness and refinement. The 
Portiuncula and another great Franciscan sanctuary, La Verna, 
contain some of the very best examples of the Della Robbia. The 
famous lunette of the meeting of St. Dominic and St. Francis, over a 
door in the Piazza Sta. Maria Novella, Florence, where a meeting is 
said to have actually taken place,’* gives a wonderful idea of two 
contrasted natures thus drawn into close sympathy. The features 
and attitude of Francis, as he bends to receive the embrace of 
Dominic, are full of a tender humility, while Dominic’s clear-cut, 
ascetic face expresses in its turn love and admiration for the comrade 
so different from himself. 

The devout affection which Francis of Assisi kindled in the 
hearts of his countrymen, and which so soon found expression alike 
in literature and art, still hallows his name, and many a humble 
cottage in Italy to-day is adorned with some roughly daubed fresco of 
his brown-frocked: figure. Nor is that devotion confined to his own 
country. The Franciscan legends are now so widely known and 
loved that it is hoped this attempt, imperfect as it is, to bring 
together some few of the many representations of them in Italian 
art may interest English lovers of the Umbrian saint, and students 
of the ‘ mirabil vita del poverel di Dio.’ 

EMMA GURNEY SALTER. 


18 A better authenticated meeting between the two is that in Rome at the time of 
the Lateran Council of 1215. 
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THE pitiless August sun poured down upon us as our wagon crawled 
interminably across the Painted Desert. The desert deserves its 
name by the brightness of its colouring ; the tawny yellow of the sand 
stretches as far as the eye can reach, and the blue-green of the sage 
brush plays over its surface like the shimmer of shot silk. In front 
the many-faceted chain of the Echo Cliffs was flung like a string 
of opals across the desert. Behind us a dark green ribbon of cotton- 
woods marked where the channel of the Little Colorado drew a wet 
streak through the thirsty sand. Away to the south-west the dark 
cones of the San Francisco mountains rose sharp against the sky; 
while on the furthest horizon, midway between the mountains and 
cliffs, three long promontories showed steplike one behind another. 
The great gulf below, into which they projected, was hidden from us 
by the earth’s rim; but I could see it in imagination, for only a week 
before I had lain there all night on the warm sand, looking up at the 
narrow belt of starlit sky above, while all night long resounded in my 
ears the deep voice of the river that has carved out the Grand Caiion 
of the Colorado. That yawning chasm is to my mind the most wonder- 
ful thing in Nature, with its blazing colours, its vast rock-faces, its 
spires and pinnacles, and its mysterious terrors. Small wonder if the 
Red Men who dwelt upon its rim held it to be a place where evil spirits 
had power, and shrank from exploring its depths. It is a river that 
does not give up its dead, but rolls them along under its turbid yellow 
waves to meet the foam-crested eagre that rushes up from the sea 
500 miles below. Even as I had reached it two more victims were 
added to its list—two miners, who had gone down into the chasm, 
to cross it, and never returned; their empty skiff was found cast 
up at a bend of its course, their bodies were never seen again. 
Twice, and twice only, has that terrific chasm been traversed from end 
to end by white men, aided by the best boats and the best skill that 
could be found, and in each case the river exacted its toll of human 
life. But difficulties only superable by extraordinary skill and favouring 
fortune are just those over which the mind of man delights to triumph 
by its myth-making faculty. Once upon a time, so the Red Men say, 
a young brave footed it alone across the immense desert, and peered 
over the rim, and far below he saw the roaring yellow flood that ran 
429 
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and ran into the chasm without ceasing. And he said to himself, 
this water has run for ages like this, and yet the pit is not full ; there 
must be a way out at the other end. So with his father’s aid he built 
a little ark, and he made holes in it for windows, and in this he put 
forth upon the unknown river. And he drifted many days, till at 
last the ark stopped drifting, and, lo! he had been carried to an island 
that lay in the middle of the sea. And there he met the Spider Woman, 
and she was a being of magical powers, and gave him gifts of might. 
By her aid he travelled on the rainbow as on a bridge, and together 
he and she crossed that wan water of the sea and came to a strange 
land. Here they found a Kiva, an underground chamber where the 
sacred ceremonies of the Red Men are held. She introduced him 
into this Kiva, which was the Kiva of the Snake people ; snakeskins 
were hung all round its walls. The young man was bidden to look 
aside, and when he looked again the people had put on the snake- 
skins and become snakes. Then, by the magical aid of the Spider 
Woman, he won a Snake maiden for his bride, and after many and 
strange adventures he brought her again to his own home. .And 
from that pair are descended the people of the Snake clan of the Hopi 
Indians, who have lived on down to the present day in the Navajo 
country, and by virtue of their descent can deal on familiar terms 
with the snakes, their brothers. This singular myth belongs to the 
dim ages ere history begins; already before the intruding Paleface 
most of the Red Men have vanished, and their religions along with 
them, but by a rare chance this myth and the strange ceremonies 
based upon it have survived. 

How much longer can they last? For our devouring civilisation 
presses hard upon their heels. Looking back from the Painted 
Desert beyond the green ribbon of the Little Colorado, far on the 
horizon I saw a dark streak that lay across the sky, and I knew it for 
the smoke of a passing train upon the line of the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fé Railway. The iron monster has got as far as the edge 
of the Painted Desert and the Grand Cajion, though he has not yet 
invaded their recesses ; but he brings you to the very borders of the 
Navajo country, and as you look out from the windows of your Pull- 
man car you see parti-coloured flocks of spotted sheep grazing, and 
beside them, standing in the sage brush, the picturesque figures of 
their nomad shepherds. These are the Navajo Indians, a great and 
powerful nation, 20,000 strong, and they live in a country of their 
own, near 200 miles across, which the United States has allowed them 
to retain. Once upon a time the Navajos themselves were intruders 
here, an invading warrior tribe from away north, so their traditions 
tell ; but that was a long while back, and when the Spanish conquis- 
tadores came they found them where they are to-day. But there 
had been an earlier folk there before them, whom these warriors 
from the north almost exterminated—all but a remnant, who fortified 
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themselves on high hilltops, round which the encroaching waves of 
the Navajo sea raged in vain. These were the Hopi, and there they 
still survive in their seven villages, perched on three wall-sided mesas 
which bear the general name of Tusayan. It is there that the famous 
snake dance is performed year by year by the descendants of the 
legendary youth who won the favour of the Spider Woman and brought 
back a Snake bride to his Hopi home. ‘Hopi,’ ‘the good people,’ 
that is what they call themselves, but that is not the name by which 
they are most generally known; for the Navajo shepherd warriors 
who surround them mock at them for an unwarlike folk, and call 
them ‘ Moqui,’ or ‘dead.’ But the Navajos found them very much 
alive whenever they tried to raid them in their cities of refuge on the - 
hill. The Hopi have held their own in the midst of their enemies, and 
the very isolation in which they have thus lived—islands as it were 
in the Navajo sea—has enabled them to keep their ancient rites 
unchanged from prehistoric times. 

To see this wonderful prehistoric snake dance of theirs was the 
object of my journey. Towards noon of the next day our Navajo 
driver, Natanie, pointed to a yellow sandstone mesa shimmering 
through the haze ahead, and made signs to us that that was where 
we were bound. He did it by signs, for he spoke no English, and 
neither I nor my companion, whom I may call the Churchman, knew 
a word of Navajo. And as we drew nearer to it we found the bed 
of the wash, or dry valley bed, up which we were driving, was planted 
with corn unlike any corn I had ever seen before. In the States 
the maize is grown in thick rows close together, and stands as tall 
as the head of a man on horseback. This Hopi corn was scarce as 
high as my waist, and each plant stood by itself, many feet from its 
neighbour, with the loose sand lying all around it. The Hopi have 
no living streams to irrigate their fields, and depend solely on the 
rains, so capricious and so slight, of their arid home. I think no 
other human beings would have dreamed of cultivating such a soil 
under so arid a sky; but the Hopi have found that there is a moist 
stratum beneath the sand all down the broad centre of the wash. 
They dibble in the precious, sacred seed—corn is a sacred plant to 
them—and pray that the heavens may drop water on the tender 
shoots ; and thus they gain a hard-won sustenance from the most 
unhopeful soil in America. 

Their labours are doubled by the fact that daily they must de- 
scend many hundreds of feet from their strongholds to till their corn- 
fields down in the wash below, and then climb back up the steep trails 
that wind and zigzag through the frowning rocks to their pink and 
white villages on the mesa top. 

There, ahead of us, the clustering houses stood out against the 
intense blue of the Arizona sky like those of some Italian village above 
the Arno or the Tiber. Heaven-kissing is the only word for them. 
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One thinks of eagles and their lofty eyries, or of sea-birds that make 
their nests on the summits of wave-worn precipices. Up a steep 
road, over sandy slopes, round great fallen rocks, the straining mules 
pulled our wagon, till in a little cove right under the mesa we saw 
the Toreeba spring. Here was a rock-walled pool of clear green water, 
which welled out from under an overhanging crag, and in the crannies 
of the rock by the spring-head strange offerings were deposited. These 
were Bahos, or prayer-sticks—two little sticks the size of a man’s 
finger, bound together with a feather tuft. These are the Hopi 
emblems of prayer, and when an Indian makes his orisons to the 
spirits which he believes to exist everywhere, above him, around him, 
and beneath, he offers at the same time the Baho as a visible symbol 
of his devotion. The Indian isas religious as any person upon earth ; 
to him the supernatural world is as close and ever-present as the 
natural, and every action of his life is considered in relation both 
to the spirits that may help and to the spirits that may hurt him ; 
to propitiate them his dances are designed, and this snake dance 
which we had come to see is the most important of all his ceremonies. 

To the Hopi in his arid home water is the very first necessity of 
life ; for his water he trusts solely to the rains of heaven, and it rests 
with the spirits whether his trust is to be in vain. Now the forked 
lightning is the maker of the rain, for in that dry atmosphere the 
rain clouds most commonly burst to the accompaniment of zigzag 
flashes and the long roll of the thunder. Lightning is capricious, 
and can strike you dead, but it is the author and giver of all that 
which makes the staff of life. And the snake, vivid, quick-darting, 
apt, too, when he strikes to deal sudden and mysterious death, is 
near akin to the lightning, and the best of all messengers to carry 
word to the spirits that lightning and fruitful rain are urgently desired. 
To this end did the favour of the Spider Woman provide the faithful 
Hopi with their invaluable snake clan, human instruments whose right 
and duty it is to work magic with the snakes, their brothers, and to 
make them the effectual bearers of their prayers. 

The Churchman had been among the Hopi before, and had seen the 
dance in previous years at the pueblo, or village, of Oraybe. We 
were arriving now in time to see only the grand finale of the 
Mishongnovi dance, the preliminaries to which had already been 
transacted. For nine days the Snakes and the Antelopes—a second 
clan closely linked with the Snakes—had assembled in their respective 
Kivas and eaten sacred food, or else fasted, according as their ritual 
demanded ; they had drunk the sacred medicine, which they believed 
preserves them from the venom of the snake, and had duly rehearsed 
the ancient drama of the bold youth and the Spider Woman. For 
several days the Snake priests had sallied forth, two and two, north 
and south and east and west, to gather snakes for the ceremony 
of the last day. Each pair carried a hoe and a snake whip—the heavy 
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hoe which is not only the all-important instrument of corn-planting, 
but is also used to dig up an escaping snake from any hole where he 
may hide. The snake whip consists of two long eagle feathers, bound 
together, with a little round stick as a handle, and it is used to subdue 
the snake when he is overtaken in the open. Just why the feathers 
of an eagle’s wing should have so much power over a snake is not 
certain, but it is believed that when an eagle swoops upon a snake in 
his coil he warily avoids attempting to strike him directly with his 
talons, and brushes him, instead, with his wing from one side. The 
angry reptile strikes at the wing, his venom spends itself idly on the 
feathers, and the next moment the terrible talons have him by the 
neck. When a pair of Snake priests find a snake in the open, the — 
one with a whip advances and sprinkles him with sacred meal from 
his extended hand. In all their ceremonies meal made of corn ground 
fine and duly blessed plays a most important part. The surprised 
snake attempts to escape, and the priest, bending down, brushes 
his head rapidly with the snake whip ; the effect of this is to subdue 
the snake instantly, and with a lightning-like dart of his hand the 
man seizes him by the neck, picks him up, puts him in a bag, 
and carries him back to the Kiva, where he is turned loose with his 
brethren. ; 

Whether the priests are ever bitten during this venturous hunt 
is not certainly known, but if they ever are, most assuredly they do 
not die of it. Yet the snakes have their fangs intact. Neither when 
caught nor afterwards in the Kiva are they mutilated in any way, 
and they remain perfectly capable of inflicting a deadly bite. What 
seems possible, however, is that the Indians know how to render 
themselves immune ; they collect a certain plant which grows abun- 
dantly on the slopes around their mesas, and they drink largely of a 
decoction of it; they themselves consider it sacred, and it remains 
for science to prove whether it be really an antidote or not. 

Certainly the Snake priests give the snakes every chance of biting 
them, for during all these days they live with them in the Kiva. It 
is a room hewn out of the living rock, entered only down a long ladder 
from a trapdoor in the roof; and here in the semi-darkness a hundred 
snakes or more live along with the men, their brothers. Here sits 
the chief priest by the sacred altar, and here the others smoke and 
eat and recline, naked, upon the ground, and bull snakes and racers, 
and whip-snakes and rattlers, crawl in and out among them and over 
them ; and snakes and men are alike fearless and unconcerned. The 
Mishongnovi men have the reputation of being the most fearless of 
all the pueblos in handling the snakes, and it may be that this per- 
fect fearlessness is the secret of their immunity. They have faith 
in their Snake brethren, and their faith is justified by its results. 
Faith in his ancestral religion saves the Hopi to-day, as it did of old 
his prehistoric ancestors. 

Vor, LV—No. 325 GG 
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But it is not intended that the Hopi’s faith should remain for 
ever in the prehistoric stage. Here beside the green pool of Toreeba, 
with its sacred prayer-sticks, stands a brand-new building with staring 
white-painted casements and red-painted iron roof, as new and as 
incongruous as anything can be. It is the Government schoolhouse, 
where the rulers of the United States Indian Department propose to 
bring prehistoric man more up to date. But their methods I must 
tell by and by. 

We camped by the schoolhouse, now empty, and afterwards 
toiled on foot up the steep trail, that wound through the fissures of 
the sandstone clifis, to the village on the hilltop. There we found 
another friend, a science man with his camera, and there were one 
or two other white visitors. The dance place, which was in the 
middle of the village, looked to be about the size of a tennis-court. 
All round it stood the terraced houses, tier above tier, and the pictur- 
esque figures of those who dwelt in them stood in groups on the flat 
roofs or climbed up and down the steep ladders that led to them. 
The dance place was empty just then, for those who were to take 
part in the performance were making their final preparations in their 
dark Kivas. Meantime little brown, naked children played around 
before the houses; and wolf-like dogs, and chickens and donkeys, 
wandered round. Through the open doors of the houses we had 
glimpses of interiors bright with painted pottery and gaily coloured 
blankets. The Indians who crowded the housetops were bareheaded, 
but the men all had their snaky black hair bound with a red fillet, 
while the women wore theirs braided at the side into long locks which 
hung nearly to their waists ; most of them were dressed in their native 
costume, a handsome dark woollen robe, girded with a red and green 
sash ; but a few of them wore flimsy gowns of cheap American cotton. 
All were picturesque, but the most fascinating thing was the way in 
which the Hopi maidens dressed their hair: their long black tresses 
were brushed out into a great whorl or bunch on each side of the face, 
and tied round with a braid, so as to stand out clear from the head. 
It was done with exquisite neatness, and the effect is considered 
by the Hopi to resemble a beautiful yellow flower, which among them 
is the emblem of maidenhood. It is only the marriageable girls 
who may wear their hair thus; the little ones let their locks hang 
loose, and the married women have their braids ; the unwedded alone 
have the right to adopt this singularly pleasing mode. 

As the time to begin drew near, the Churchman, notebook in 
hand, planted himself at one side of the dance place, while the man 
of science and I took up our positions upon a house roof as near as 
possible to the Kisi. The Kisi was a sort of booth of freshly cut, 
green poplar branches, large enough to contain a man, and in front 
of it was bound a white cotton sheet ; at this moment it was the only 
sign or symbol visible of what was to take place. 
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Then, at one end of the dance place appeared a solitary figure, 
and all eyes were turned on him. It was a half-naked Red Man, 
carrying in his hand a great sack, and when one looked hard at it one 
could see that the contents were alive ; it was full of writhing snakes. 
With a steady step he walked across the place to the Kisi; he lifted 
the white cloth which hung over the front of it, and he placed the 
bag of snakes inside. Then he withdrew, to all appearance absolutely 
unconscious of the watchers on the housetops. 

And still we waited, and the man of science handled his dark 
slides for the camera, and looked anxiously at the sky, where the sun 
was fast sinking in the west. Would there be light enough for instan- 
taneous work? It would make all the difference to him; while the 
Churchman, notebook in hand, waited composedly; all he needed 
was light enough to see. 

Would they never come? Then, suddenly, all faces turned to the 
entrance to the place, and the Procession of the Antelopes came on. 
Naked to the waist, their skin painted in strange designs, gourd 
rattles in their hands and rattles of the hoofs of deer and of tortoise- 
shell bound to their knees, they advanced with prancing step in 
single file, and made the circuit of the place. In front of the Kisi 
a piece of board was let into the ground, and this board was the door 
to a hollow place beneath, which symbolised Shipapu, the mysterious 
abode of the spirits of their ancestors. Up to the door of Shipapu 
slowly pranced the Antelopes, men and boys; for there were boys— 
yes, little boys—there, all as earnest and as reverent as their elders. 
And as each one in his turn came to the door of the spirit world he 
raised his right foot and stamped loud and hard upon the board. 
It was a call, a summons to the spirits to bid them attend. ‘ We 
are here,’ it said ; ‘ the great yearly performance of the Hopi is begun. 
Do not forget that we need you. Attend, attend!’ Round and 
round they circled, and that loud stamp, resounding again and again, 
struck strangely on the ear. There was no lack of insistence in the 
call ; every time they circled the stamp seemed louder and stronger ; 
if one of them could have broken the board, I think he would have 
been well pleased—he would have proved himself one to whom the 
spirits must listen. 

And then the Antelope priests stopped their procession, and ranged 
themselves in a line on each side of the Kisi, facing the dancing place. 
And in due form entered the Procession of the Snake priests. They 
too were half-naked and strangely painted ; their faces were blackened, 
but there was a ghastly white stripe drawn across the mouth, and on 
their backs and arms and breasts were ghostly patterns, drawn in 
bluish white ochre. They wore kilts of symbolical design, and behind 
each a foxskin dangled from the waist, and at one side a great tassel 
of cords hung almost to the ground. In their hands they carried 
bahos and snake whips. Like the Antelopes, their procession circled 
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round and round the place, and each in turn with his right foot struck 
on the board the loud call to the spirits of the ancestors. Then they 
formed up in line before the Kisi, face to face with the line of Antelope 
men, and with ordered waving of the snake whips, and shaking of the 
knee-rattles, and stamping of the feet they chanted in unison a weird, 
unearthly song. Its words, of course, were unintelligible to us; and it 
may be that they were not entirely understood by themselves, for while 
the language of savages changes by degrees from century to century, 
and its archaic forms, passing out of common use, swiftly begin to be 
forgotten, a few still linger on in the songs devoted to the gods, and are 
piously chanted by priests, who can no longer interpret what they 
mean. Perhaps each one interprets its meaning for himself, as we 
may do the formless strains of the Holian harp. And, indeed, that 
elemental sound had for me something of the mystery and the charm 
that the Holian harp arouses, something akin to the sound of blowing 
wind, and flowing wave, and rain upon the mown grass. 

And now the song was ended, and the long line of the Snake priests 
broke up and melted into groups, moving irregularly in front of the 
Kisi. Just what they did in that clustering movement was hard to 
see, but they seemed to bend down in pairs before the white cloth, 
and from inside the Kisi, behind the cloth, something was passed 
out to those outside ; and, lo! a pair of priests stood up side by side, 
one with his arm round the other’s neck; and in that other’s mouth, 
firmly grasped in his strong jaws, was a great snake. Yes, he was 
carrying a great live rattlesnake in his mouth, holding it not far from 
the middle, and the flat, venomous head wandered inquisitively up 
and down his cheek, and in around his throat, and past his ear, as 
if seeking where to hide. His companion, the ‘ hugger,’ who had 
his left arm round the carrier’s shoulders, held the snake whip in 
his right hand, and with gentle touches of the tip played with the 
reptile’s head ; it seemed to me he guided the head away from the 
eyes of the carrier. And thus side by side, with slow, prancing 
steps, locked in this strange embrace, the pair slowly made the 
circuit of the dancing place. On the side opposite to the Kisi stood 
a little group of women bearing bowls of sacred meal, and this they 
sprinkled on the pair and on the writhing serpent as they passed. 
Behind the pair followed a third priest, snake whip in hand, attending 
on their steps. When the circuit had been completed, the carrier, 
bending forward, opened his jaws, and the writhing reptile dropped 
to the ground. Instantly the third priest, the gatherer, sprang to 
where the astonished creature was hastening to escape, and, brushing 
it rapidly with his snake whip to recall it to its obedience, with a 
lightning-like dart snatched it up in his left hand, and held it in 
the air. The snake accepted his fate unresistingly, and hung limply 


from the grasping hand, without making any visible effort to get 
away. 
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Meantime pair after pair had followed the first, each carrier with 
a writhing, squirming serpent in his mouth, each hugger with his 
snake whip guiding the restless, inquisitive head from the undefended 
face of the carrier. None of the snakes appeared to make any resist- 
ance, but there was a huge bull snake, four or five feet long and as 
thick as a man’s wrist, who certainly was an enormous mouthful. 
Him the carrier supported with both hands, holding up either end, 
while his mouth grasped as much as it could hold of the middle. 
And there were small snakes too, slim whip snakes and young rattlers ; 
and here came a carrier who had got two together in his mouth, and 
the twin snake heads wreathing themselves round his face made one. 
think of the pictures of the head of Medusa. 

As soon as a snake was dropped at the end of the circuit, he was 
left to the gatherer, and the pair of Snake priests took their turn in 
front of the Kisi to receive a fresh one. The gatherers went on pick- 
ing up snake after snake till they literally had their hands full ; bunches 
of snakes dangled from their fingers, and the little boys, who were 
the most eager and the boldest—so it seemed—of them all, actually 
scrambled with each other for who should get the biggest handful 
or have the honour of carrying the largest snakes. The big bull 
snake in particular was a special object of contention, and in spite 
of the religious solemnity of the ceremony there was a burst of laughter 
from the spectators when he escaped from the tiny hand of one very 
small boy, only to be promptly recaptured by a bigger one. 

And almost the strangest part of the strange scene was that I do 
not believe anyone was bitten; nevertheless, among the multitude 
of snakes and the perpetual movement of the Snake priests carrying 
them round, and dropping them, and gathering them up, it was per- 
fectly impossible to say whether any of the snakes struck at them 
or not. Certainly I saw none of the priests removed for treatment, 
but I have heard it said that there have been occasions when the 
thing has happened. One would think that the discomfort of being 
rudely pinched by the strong teeth of an Indian would rouse the anger 
of some at least among the scores of reptiles that were carried in 
this strange procession. But it is possible that the constant handling 
to which they had been subjected in the Kiva, and the familiarity 
with man which they had acquired during their stay there, may have 
tamed them to such an extent that they would submit to anything. 

When the last snake had been carried round the circle, and duly 
dropped on the ground, and picked up by the gatherer, the final act 
in the ceremony began. A line of sacred corn meal was strewn upon 
the ground, enclosing a space a few feet across, and all the priests 
hurried to this and flung their handfuls of snakes into the middle 
of it, and flung over them bowlfuls of the sacred meal; and when all 
had been thus duly besprinkled, they gathered them up once more 
in their hands, and hurried away with them, north and south and 
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east and west, over the trails leading down from the mesa. Then 
at certain points, at a proper distance, the captured messengers of 
the spirits were set free, and prayer-sticks were deposited at the 
shrines where they were released, and they were bidden to go their 
way, and tell the spirits that Mishongnovi had done its duty, after 
the fashion enjoined by the gods, and hoped that a bountiful rain 
would be sent in answer to their prayers. 

The man of science closed his camera, the shutter of which had 
clicked at intervals all through, the notetaker dotted down his last 
observation and pocketed his book, and we got down from our seats 
excited, half-dazed, and half-incredulous of what we had just seen. 
The great snake dance was over. Mishongnovi would not see another 
for two years. The snakes had returned, if one may say so, to their 
ordinary avocations; the Snake priests would do the same. But 
there was one final ceremony for these latter, in order to bring them 
down to the level of ordinary life. For the last fortnight they had 
been sacred, part of the time fasting, part of the time eating sacred 
food, and they were full of mysterious medicine. Before returning 
to ordinary life they must be purified, and there around the mouth 
of the Kiva they purified themselves. They washed the paint from 
their bodies with water, dexterously spirted from their mouths, and 
they drank a strong emetic which literally seemed to turn them 
inside out. I need not dwell upon this sight. 

But as we looked away across the deserts from the lofty mesa’s 
edge, seeing below us the green cornfields, for whose sake all this is 
done, we had a vision of long streamers of rain descending over the 
broad wash, and a distant rainbow. It looked as if the spirits in 
Shipapu were favourable. 

And then from poetry and sentiment and prehistoric dreams we 
were brought back abruptly to modern America. During the dance 
I had noticed a solitary figure, a tall white man in dark blue uniform, 
with a pale narrow face and piercing eyes set close together, a face 
which it had struck me at the time would have done for a Spanish 
Inquisitor’s. He came into the dance place during the dance, and 
walked about among the performers, apparently heeding the snakes 
as little as he did their bearers; neither did any of the Snake priests 
take any notice of him. He seemed alien and aloof, a strange contrast 
to the devotees around him. Now that it was all over, my companion 
spoke to him ; for this was the Agent of the Indian Department, the 
absolute master of all these people and of the Southern Navajos; 
the civiliser, of whose methods report had already told us a great 
deal; and, for that matter, the ruler by whose permission we were 
there to criticise, for he has the right to forbid any white man to 
enter the Indian Reservation, and forcibly to put him off if found 
there. Yet with true American independence the Churchman boldly 
made his protest: The Agent has enlisted and armed a body of 
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Navajos as police. The Navajos, fighting-men by nature, are willing 
enough to accept an office which supplies them with a handsome 
uniform and bright brass buttons, and allows them to walk about 
with a heavy revolver slung to their belt and fifty cartridges peeping 
from its loops. Backed by his police he has made a determined effort 
to convert the Hopi; himself a man of strong religious convictions, 
he has no scruple about the means he adopts to bring over the Indians 
to what he regards as a better way of thinking. Prudence at present 
deters him from the attempt to put a stop to their most sacred cere- 
mony, the snake dance, but how long it will deter him remains to 
be seen. He has not shrunk from incurring bitter unpopularity in 
the matter of haircutting. Long hair is the honour of an Indian. 
To cut it is shame and disgrace. Now, the Department has issued 
an order that agents should try to cut the Indians’ hair, and naturally 
the Indians do not like it. When the Agent proposed to cut the hair 
of the Navajos those merry gentlemen laughed aloud. 

‘Oh, yes, certainly,’ they cried, ‘cut away. But you must cut 
our throats first ’—with a sweep of brown hands from ear to ear. 

And, as I said before, the Navajos are 20,000, and the last Navajo 
war ran into millions. The hair of the Navajos is not cut yet. 

Even the peace-loving Hopi have refused to become Americans 
to the extent of haircutting. But the Department has established 
schools for their children, and once the children are there their hair 
can be cut. When the Hopi hid their children and refused to send 
them, they actually were hunted through the snow with revolvers to 
make them obey. An Agency employé with a forty-five Colt is a 
pretty effective attendance officer. One Hopi who persistently refused 
to send his child to school was seized by the Agent’s men, his hands 
bound behind him with baling wire, and his hair cut with sheep- 
shears as a punishment. 

So the Churchman caught the opportunity of lifting up his voice. 
*‘ But, sir,’ he argued, ‘in your schoolhouse below there you have 
got pictures of Bible scenes hanging on the wall, and all the figures 
in the pictures are dressed in flowing robes and wear their hair long. 
Your teachers, when they talk about Christianity, show the children 
these pictures, and say they represent persons whom we hold venerable, 
and even sacred. Is it fair to object to the Hopi people wearing 
robes remarkably like those of the Bible pictures, and to insist on their 
wearing American clothes ?’ 

The Agent.—‘ That’s all very well, my dear sir, but if the originals 
of those figures there represented were alive and walking about among 
us to-day, they would have their hair cut and be dressed as we are. 
The important thing with these ignorant, backward people is to get 
them to break with all their old tribal customs. We want to make 
Americans of them. So long as they retain their Indian habits that 
is impossible. Indian dress and Indian dances must go.’ 
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The Churchman.—‘ But America is a free country. We Americans 
boast that we came over here for the sake of religious freedom. These 
dances symbolise to the Indians everything they hold sacred. Surely 
they have a right to practise their own religion? Of course, I am 
anxious to see them become Christians, but it seems to me shocking 
to force them to it by violence. Would it not be better to start 
with the faith they have as a foundation, and build up a higher faith 
upon that ?’ 

The Agent (severely).—‘ Well, sir, I have my orders from the 
Department, orders with which I thoroughly agree, and I allow no 
outside interference. The intention of the Department is to civilise 
and Christianise these savages, and I propose to do it to the best of 
my ability. They are, of course, obstinate as well as ignorant, but we 
know what is for their good. Like all heathen, they hate the light, 
but we intend that they shall learn better. When the parents objected 
to their children going to school I applied compulsion, and my action 
has been approved by my superiors, The children now go to schools 
taught by Christian teachers, and learn to speak a civilised language ; 
nothing but English is allowed to be spoken by our scholars.’ 

* And suppose they do slip into their mother tongue ?’ asked the 
Churchman, with apparent innocence. 

‘They are punished for their disobedience,’ returned the Agent 
promptly. 

*‘ And how are they punished—with the rod?’ The Churchman’s 
eyes met mine. 

“If necessary the rod can be used. I deprecate corporal punish- 
ment, but order must be maintained.’ 

Again I looked at the Churchman. I wanted to say, ‘ That’s 
surely illegal.’ But I knew the words of a wandering Englishman 
might do much harm and no good, and I held my peace. 

The Agent went on: ‘Ignorant people have complained about 
the people’s hair being cut. The Indians themselves admit that for 
the children sanitary reasons demand it. The Department, very 
properly, wishes the Indians to dress like clean and respectable citizens; 
I do what I can to induce it. Of course, I have a certain discretion ; 
I have not, as you see, enforced universal haircutting.’ (No, I had 
seen the flower-like coils of the Hopi maidens’ tresses, thank good- 
ness!) ‘But every Indian in Government employment must obey 
my rules ; and the people are poor, they want work ; so my intentions 
are being gradually enforced.’ 

‘But,’ cried the Churchman, ‘ my dear sir, you cannot believe 
that you give these men Christian hearts by cutting their hair! Con- 
verting them from the outside is but going back to the methods of the 
dark ages. What value is there in outward conformity with inward 
rebellion? You are taking away their ancestral rules of conduct 
and religion, and giving them in exchange American clothes! Grant 
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that you stop the snake dance and the rest of their ceremonies. They 
love Christianity no better for that. And in teaching Christianity 
at the muzzle of the revolver, let me tell you, you corrupt the very 
essence of Christianity. You sin against Christianity itself when 
you sin against these poor creatures’ liberty.’ 

It was very striking to me to listen to the Christian priest plead- 
ing for these poor people. It was typical of the broader-minded 
Christianity of our own day that he should urge so strongly on this 
iron-handed official that it was a crime against liberty to force upon 
any people a religion they did not want. Standing there on the edge 
of the mesa, the simple, kindly, industrious Indian folk coming and 
going around us, looking forth over the great tawny yellow plains, 
across which centuries ago the Spaniards had advanced to the attack, 
the sword in one hand the crucifix in the other, one felt the contrast. 
Now it was the priest who was pleading for liberty, while the heavy 
hand of the secular arm still believed in force. Nor was the Church- 
man alone in his protest ; the man of science, too, came up and spoke 
his mind. It was a rare opportunity, for this Agent was conspicuous 
above all others as a masterful man, firm and unrelenting, who shrank 
from nothing in carrying out what he believed to be his duty. 

It was interesting to see the ground the science man took up in 
making his protest. The Christian priest had pleaded for liberty; 
the man of science deplored the loss of a precious survival from pre- 
historic ages. 

He urged: ‘If you break up these dances of the Indians you 
destroy what never can be replaced. These ancient religions of the 
Americans have only recently been estimated at their right value. 
It is of immense importance to us to have them to compare with 
primitive religions in the rest of the world. It is only within the last 
quarter of a century that their value has been understood, and the 
scientific method applied to their study. But civilisation has des- 
troyed them over the greater part of this continent, and our informa- 
tion about that which has been destroyed is sadly inadequate ; the 
few that still survive are inestimable treasures. They should be 
preserved as long as possible.’ 

The Agent.—‘ Well, sir, these people have souls, and to my mind 
it matters a million times more to preserve their souls from hell fire 
than to stock your museums with some miserable relics of heathendom. 
These things that they do are straight-out devil-worship, and the 
men who do them are heathens living in sin. These dances, which 
you find so picturesque and interesting and all that, are the very 
ruin of their souls; while they endure the Indians never can be 
Christianised. And the older Indians utilise them to draw the young 
ones into their net. Once the children go into the dances we can 
do nothing with them. The only hope for them is that they shall 
be taught English at school while they are small, and then taken 
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away and brought up in boarding-schools, absolutely apart from the 
vicious influences of the pueblo. Then they can participate in the 
advantages of our American civilisation. Look at James, here.’ 
Beside him stood a youth dressed in khaki, a broad hat on his head, 
his hair cut short, and clumsy Government boots on his feet. His 
skin was brown, and his bright eyes were shaded by spectacles. The 
wild Indian, like the eagle, can turn his naked eye on the sun in his 
might. The Indian of the desk wears spectacles. 

‘Look at James, here,’ repeated the Agent, catching his protégé 
by the arm. ‘James is an American in all but the colour.’ 

Poor James! To us he was an object of pity. If what the Agent 
said was true, he was indeed ‘ A man without acountry.’ No American 
would acknowledge him as an equal, no American girl would marry 
him; yet he was cut off from his own people. If he had an American 
heart, he was no longer a Hopi. What would be the end of him ? 
And then I remembered how, scarcely a month before, in another 
pueblo, in another territory, I had seen another of the many Indian 
dances of the West, and in the very front of the line, naked and painted, 
plumes in his hair, rattles at his knees, a tawny foxskin dangling 
from his waist, a graduate of the great Indian school of Carlile, 
Pennsylvania, pranced higher than them ail. No, it is not easy to 
give an Indian an American heart. 

And while I thought on this the argument went on. 

The Science Man.—‘ There is so much for us to do yet, and so 
few subjects left to work upon. It was not till Mr. Cushing began 
his invaluable researches at Zuii that we began to understand the 
complexity of the problems before us. And he died with his work 
half done.’ 

The Agent.—‘ He did too much. I know all about Mr. Cushing’s 
work, and I know what sort of an influence he has left behind. I 
know how he was adopted into the Zufi tribe and mixed himself 
up with their doings. He was an evil influence among them; he 
encouraged them to go on in their wickedness. There is no tribe 
of the pueblos to-day where witchcraft and killing for witchcraft, 
and all the rest of its attendant evils, are so rampant as in Zufii. We 
find the Zui people harder to deal with than any other, and that 
is Mr. Cushing’s work. I wish they had never seen him.’ 

The Science Man.—‘ Of course, I don’t defend such practices as 
Indians killing each other for alleged witchcraft. That is a crime, 
and J agree that you are perfectly right in putting a stop to crime. 
But what crime is there in the snake dance we have just seen ?’ 

The Agent.—‘ I don’t say it’s precisely a crime, but it is idolatry. 
The whole thing is part of a great scheme by which they worship 
their false gods, and the worship envelops their whole life. If their 
souls are to be saved, the whole system must be broken up, and each 
individual Indian, man or woman, taught to stand on his or her own 
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feet, and set free from the power of the tribe. We propose to make 
them American citizens.’ 

The Science Man (desperately).—‘ Well, I am glad to think that 
Dorsey, and Fewkes, and Voth, and a few others, have secured a 
pretty complete record of these things that you are trying to destroy, 
and before you succeed in wiping them all out I hope we may be able 
to secure the rest.’ 

It was impossible not to be struck by the strength and sincerity 
of the Agent. Whatever risks and whatever labour it cost him, he 
would do his best to save the souls of these people—as he understood 
saving souls. His idea is a very old one. To change a people’s 
religion by force of law, backed by the police and soldiers, is not a 
novelty ; but the Churchman was right—it is an idea more fitting to 
the dark ages than to the twentieth century. 

R. B. TowNsHEND. 
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INDIA AND TARIFF REFORM 


Amip the din and clang of an economic Babel, where facts and statistics 
are shaped to illustrate diametrically opposed deductions, and identical 
premisses appear to lead to disparate conclusions, and where from 
the letter of a single man—I allude to Mr. Reid, the Australian Opposi- 
tion Leader—comforting indications and suggestions are triumphantly 
claimed by adepts of conflicting schools of thought, the case of India 
appears so far, to all intents and purposes, to have gone by the board. 
No sort of authorised exposition of her destiny under the foreshadowed 
dispensation has yet seen the light. Lord George Hamilton’s pro- 
nouncement constituted a tirade against any measure of change or 
reform, and the only ray vouchsafed on this particular aspect may be 
summed up in his declaration, which no one ever doubted, that ‘ India 
was intensely Protectionist.’ Even her gifted Viceroy, the courage of 
whose conviction is ever undaunted, speaks not even in‘ bated breath 
and whispering humbleness’ ; and so along the whole gamut of her 
governing body. Whether this sphinx-like attitude is attributable to 
instructions from home to remain coy and await developments, or to 
the consciousness of serene confidence in the fairness of British treat- 
ment—whatever the explanation, it behoves those interested in and 
conversant with Indian affairs and needs to evoke discussion and force 
it on for the purpose of public enlightenment, so that the possible 
outtage (for no other term can be employed) of excluding India from 
the benefits and sacrifices resulting from an Imperial Commercial Union 
may be pilloried before it is even bruited about, in order effectually 
to avoid its being considered as within the purview of practical politics. 

A preliminary word of caution. There is in this article no 
intention of passing judgment on either of the schemes for tariff reform 
now before the country. But for the sake of argument let us con- 
sider what should be the lines along which India should proceed in 
the event of (a) retaliatory proposals, (6) preferential tariffs receiv- 
ing the assent of the constituencies. In the first contingency it may 
be argued that India should adhere to her present system, because 
our negotiations here would be directed to the endeavour to obtain 
concessions from foreign Powers on tariffs applicable to the Empire 
generally, unless, of course, failing satisfactory settlement, those 
Powers inaugurate a tariff war against India as well as the rest of our 
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possessions in reply to our retaliatory action. In the second con- 
tingency there are two courses open to India: one is to throw in her 
lot with us and the Colonies in a Customs Union of some sort; the 
other is to remain out, but make an effort to secure the advantages of 
a preferential entry for her produce*into Great Britain, free from 
the entanglement and complications inseparable from a remodelled 
system of tariffs. Were this latter plan feasible—.e. in the sense of 
our consenting to confer upon her benefits without exacting any 
sacrifices, and assuming that our foreign competitors do not adopt 
measures of reprisals against India as one of the vulnerable points in 
our Imperial fabric—there would certainly be a good deal to be adduced 
in favour of this course. We may take it that in the actual working 
out of this plan many hindrances and impediments may be encountered, 
and therefore it is not irrelevant to consider the pros and cons of the 
second scheme—participation in a Zollverein. India would under 
this be expected gradually to reduce her import duties on some of the 
manufactured articles from Great Britain and the Colonies, and, on the 
other hand, to raise them on practically all the articles of a manufac- 
tured description received from the foreigner. With the exception 
of raw silk, but not kerosene, a partly manufactured article, every 
staple import is either a finished or a semi-finished article. As regards 
British goods, the articles upon which a reduction would be necessary 
are cotton goods, amounting roughly to twenty millions sterling, and 
machinery and hardware, to four millions sterling. The reductions on 
cotton goods would, as a matter of common justice, justify and neces- 
sitate a corresponding relief in the Excise on indigenous mill-woven 
or hand-made fabrics. The loss to the Indian Exchequer, on the 
assumption of the knocking off of half the present import duty, would 
be roughly 600,000/. The other categories of British imports—for 
instance, wearing apparel, boots, salt, liquors, metals—might con- 
veniently wait for the time when the experience of the working of the 
scheme will dictate the manner in which, and the extent to which, 
action in the same direction may be taken in hand. Salt is practi- 
cally the only article through which the poorest contribute their mite ; 
the local tax on it has recently been reduced. As regards liquors and 
wearing apparel, these are largely consumed by classes on a higher 
plane of life, so that, in the one case as in the other, no immediate 
necessity exists for including them in the relief of Customs taxation at 
present contemplated. In view of the facilities possessed by the 
foreigner for the out-turn of great quantities of manufactured articles, 
the raising of the import duties, say to 10 per cent. average on imports 
from Protectionist countries (amounting to about nine and a quarter 
millions), would just about recoup the revenue for the loss of the 
600,000/. mentioned above, allowing for some falling-off in imports. 
If there were a deficiency, a slight screwing up of the income-tax, not 
very high in all conscience, or the assimilation of India’s death and 
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succession duties to the system of graduation adopted here, would more 
than counterbalance it. As regards exports, with the single insignifi- 
cant exception of gunny-bags, they consist of food and raw material, 
and perhaps it is not too hazardous an assumption that foreign nations 
would deprecate measures of retaliation on grain stuffs, raising the 
cost of their people’s food, and on articles constituting indispensable 
elements for their industries, to any appreciable extent. 

Now let us consider what a great advantage it would be to India 
to be able to share in the encouragement to increase the production 
of her cereals. Large tracts of the finest arable land in the equable 
climate of the Punjab and the United Provinces are merely waiting 
for more favourable conditions to be brought under the plough. This 
would enlarge the area of employment, and would generally increase 
her prosperity, by vivifying the various factors that environ the 
activity of such a great centre of industry as wheat-growing. An 
incidental, though from the humane point of view not the least bene- 
ficent, result would be, the avoidance of the too frequent recurrence of 
the ravages of famine. So that, viewing the working of the prefer- 
ential system in this broad outline, the benefits likely to accrue seem 
enormously to preponderate over the possible losses of revenue which 
may result from the hostile action of foreign Powers, in connection 
with their treatment of Indian trade in their respective spheres. It 
might conceivably be that some foreign nation would see the expedi- 
ency and practicability of meeting us, and of so rearranging their 
tarifis as to avoid any sort of tariff war. The history of the Sugar 
Bounties furnishes an excellent object-lesson. So long as they main- 
tained their bounties, India was obliged in self-defence to countervail 
them, and further added to them in order to neutralise the advantages 
accruing from manipulation of Cartels. No attempt has been made 
at retaliation, unless it be in the case of Russia. She has begun to 
tax Indian teas, but in view of the fact that India imports something 
like two millions of Russian kerosene oil, as against the 37,0001. worth 
of tea which Russia takes from her, the elements of reprisals appear 
to be out of all proportion in favour of India. 

T am but too well aware that these ideas represent in very rough 
and crude outline views tending to favour the entry of India into a 
Customs Union. The objections of a practical nature that one hears 
formulated are that the poor ryot will be debarred from purchasing 
the cheap and nasty scissors and knives made in Germany. Why 
should we assume that our enterprising cutlers, both here and in India, 
given a fairly steady home market and a reasonable outlet abroad, 
would not be able to produce these articles, perhaps not quite so cheaply, 
but costing only a few annas more, and far more durable, and there- 
fore cheaper in the end? The second objection may be summed up 
in the general inquiry as to the directions where the shoe pinches, 
and whether anything is ‘dumped’ on India. The answer to the first 
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is that, in relation to the gigantic population of India, her trade and 
industry are on too slender a basis; and that, through the medium of 
the interaction and the general prosperity of the constituent parts 
of the Imperial fabric, it will be perfectly possible to look for a great 
widening of that basis. Secondly, the ‘dumping’ is to be seen in 
the quantities of manufactured and semi-finished articles imported 
into India from foreign countries under conditions of output and pro- 
tection, the absence of which renders it wholly impossible for her to 
rear and to foster her industries on any appreciable scale. The issue 
appears to be between those who merely regard the statics of the 
problem, and those who appreciate and gauge the dynamic forces 
which altered conditions of commercial and industrial activity are 
pushing to the front. The policy of laisser faire, of blind and uncon- 
scious drift in deference to an economic ideal, has done its time, and is 
dead—dead as mutton. Just as military affairs, which, from being 
matters of conflict between exiguous communities, are now, thanks 
to the grouping of powerful nations, left to the arbitrament of empires 
and continents, so the former conditions of rivalry between individual 
traders and manufacturers are now being fought out by organised 
trusts, and by the vigilance and solid power of great States. Does it, 
therefore, not seem right to aim at the commercial consolidation of 
the Empire, so that it might at least work as a counter-weight to the 
organised industrial and economic conspiracy of rival gigantic com- 
binations ? It is universally admitted that India’s paramount want, 
the incubus that has been weighing her down, the hand-to-mouth 
character of the existence led by countless millions of her people— 
people as industrious as thrifty, and averse to engaging in either 
political or social disturbances—is the perennial need of active and 
fertilising capital, that source and sinew of industrial enterprise and 
of the diffusion of popular well-being! For practically the whole of 
the last century she has been used as a pawn in the game of British 
political partisan expediency, as a corpus vile, and as a hot-bed for 
all kinds of vague and fanciful experimenting with the doctrines of 
a lopsided free trade. Were British statesmanship sincere in its 
profuse protestations of the desire to govern India with a sole eye to 
her economic welfare, it would give some kind of earnest of the 
realisation of this aim at this grave political conjuncture, when the 
issues of a possible departure from the fiscal maxims adopted in 
other conditions and circumstances are weighing in the balance, by 
seriously considering how India is to be affected and what her lot 
is to be in the projected fiscal dispensation. That question can 
obviously not be settled on the ipse dixit of any man, however 
distinguished, or any body of men, however united in their views 
and conceptions. It can only be satisfactorily solved, as far as it is 
humanly possible to solve a matter of such grave import and of 
such tangled and complicated bearings, by a Royal Commission, 
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appointed on thoroughly broad lines, and composed of members of 
business capacity, free from any political leanings on one side or the 
other. A similar Commission, appointed not many years back under 
the presidency first of Lord Herschell, and then of Sir Henry Fowler, 
was the potent instrument of endowing India with a currency which 
has become stable as a rock, and by which the accumulation of financial 
disaster and constantly shifting fiscal equilibrium have been success- 
fully averted. I would like to give a very short extract from the 
letter of a Hindoo gentleman, apparently eminently calculated to 
speak the views and define the position of the lay portion of the 
Indian community. 


What is it that we want? Nothing more than freedom to shape our fiscal 
policy according to the requirements of the country; freedom to derive from 
the Customs duties the proportion of revenue which would fall on it on a due 
consideration of the incidence of Indian taxation, and not of the convenience 
or self-interest of the importers from abroad; freedom to adjust tariffs so as 
to attract capital and enterprise to industrial possibilities. . . . For this purpose 
the Government of India will be asked to institute an industrial survey, which 
would be constantly and continuously applying itself to study the needs of 
industrial life. Let there be, if necessary, an inquiry beforehand into the 
effects of the free-trade policy on the industrial and economic position in India. 
If England had suffered like India, would all the economists have availed to 
stop the demand for instant change? The poverty of India is a sound reason 
for an investigation, for which the prosperity of England was hard put to find 
an excuse. Even the fourteen Professors would hesitate to assert that free 
trade is the best policy for India, if they knew how in economic and industrial 
conditions this country is the direct antithesis of the governing country. 


At any rate, the idea of leaving India’s commercial and industrial 
interests to the tender mercies of competitors clad in the armour of 
out-and-out Protection, wielding the javelin of Government aid, 
appears, in the light of modern developments, to be one imperatively 
requiring reconsideration. These few observations lay claim neither 
to exhaustiveness nor infallibility. If they incite to discussion in 
that branch of a domain which has hitherto been singularly barren 
of any apparent political interest, they will perhaps not have been 
written in vain. 

Purposely the political aspect of Federation, the drawing together 
of India and the Colonies, with the consequent raising of the status 
of India almost to the rank of a self-governing Power, has been left 
out of account. The fiscal issue being a matter of business, its con- 
sideration should be approached upon practical lines, and when, in 
the fulness of time, the question of an Imperial Federation advances 
to maturity, it may be hoped and expected that India will find salva- 
tion, and will work out her destiny along these broad lines, reaping 
the advantages and sharing in the sacrifices as one of the most important 
units of an united Empire. 


Epwarp Sassoon. 
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THE RECOGNITION OF THE DRAMA 
BY THE STATE 


Ir is always a critical and dangerous moment for any business when 
the stress of events frightens everybody into the easy exclamation 
that ‘something must be done!’ For so often it happens in the 
panic that the wrong thing is done, and done so thoroughly and effectu- 
ally, that the whole business is henceforth maimed and disjointed, 
and falls to the ground. 

We have reached such a critical and dangerous moment in the 
affairs of the English drama ; or rather in the affairs of that curious 
hotchpotch which, being collectively exhibited in some twenty-five 
fashionable, expensive West-end theatres, is supposed to be our 
national English drama. 

A fearless and admirable letter from Mr. John Hare in the Times, 
briefly sketching and bewailing our present sorry plight, has been 
endorsed by an imposing array of notable names—a bishop to head 
the list ; a few august literary persons ; our leading actor-managers, 
with three English playwrights piously and respectfully following in 
their train ; two or three leading lights in science ; two or three eminent 
artists ; a sprinkling of social celebrities ; and various other personages 
all of credit and renown in their different ways—altogether a very 
weighty and representative assembly, furnishing abundant evidence 
that amongst all classes of cultivated Englishmen a benevolent, if vague, 
conviction is spreading that ‘something must be done!’ But what ? 

I cannot help regretting that the alarm has been sounded to help 
and save the English stage, rather than to help and save the English 
drama. For this way of putting the matter implies that the English 
drama is in itself so inconsiderable and negligible a thing that for all 
practical purposes it may be said to be summed up and contained in 
the English stage, as the greater contains the less. If this absorption 
of the English drama in the English stage be affirmed as a present- 
day indisputable fact, it must be asked, ‘ Is not the virtual subserviency 
of our drama to our stage the great indirect cause of all our ills ?’ 
If it be affirmed as an eternal predestined necessity that the English 
drama shall always be absorbed in, and confused with, the English 
stage, then we must challenge the statement in the plainest and 
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strongest way; and we must point to France, where, the drama being 
recognised and honoured as a distinct literary art, its intellectual and 
artistic level is thereby immeasurably raised ; while the intellectual 
and artistic level of the French theatre is necessarily raised in asso- 
ciation with the drama. In England, having no national drama, 
what can be the real value of our theatre ? 

But it may be that in sounding this rallying cry, the mistake of 
considering the English drama as the mere creature and instrument of 
the English stage has been made unconsciously, through mere inatten- 
tion. But is not that just the mistake that the great body of English 
playgoers make, and is not that just the way they make it? It is all 
lightly taken, and swallowed, and dismissed as a mere entertainment. 
And hence we have no English drama. 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood or misrepresented in this 
matter. I am not decrying the great and noble art of acting. I have 
benefited too much, and suffered too much, not to be aware how great 
an artist a great actor is, and that without him the dramatist is a 
helpless, gibbering shade. Surely none can sufficiently value and 
praise the actor, except the author. And for myself, words cannot 
convey the deep gratitude I have for some of my interpreters. 

But gratitude and courtesy cannot away with the fact that if we 
are to make any advance, either in the art of acting or the art of the 
drama, they must be generally recognised as distinct arts, and their 
relations to each other must be clearly perceived. At present the 
great majority of playgoers do not at all distinguish between the art 
of acting and the art of the drama ; nor do they ever think of a play as 
a separate organism, as something quite distinct from any one of its 
many thousand"possible varying interpretations. Now, though we 
cannot have a great national drama without a body of highly trained 
and intellectual actors, yet still less can we have any great or intel- 
lectually effective acting without the material to work upon. And 
granted that we have much to seek both in the matter of plays and of 
acting, yet as the play must be written, before actors, scene-painters, 
and carpenters can get to work at all, surely the English stage can only 
be helped and saved when, and after, and inasmuch as the English 
drama is first helped and saved. That is to say, the whole question 
of having a living English national drama depends upon first catching 
your dramatists, upon giving them the best and most highly trained 
acting talent, and then allowing them free scope. And any helping 
or saving the English stage upon the condition that it is a corporate 
entity containing that negligible and inconsiderable thing, the English 
drama, can only give us a few more exploits in acting, of no more 
permanent value or influence than the exploits of an acrobat. 

I have touched this point at starting, and I have pressed it home 
with some vehemence, because it is really the key of the whole situa- 
tion. And there is no issue out of our present difficulties except by 
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the way it opens to us. I am writing in no carping spirit, and surely 
with no desire except to further a most apt and timely movement, a 
movement most generously conceived and launched, a movement 
that if rightly pursued promises to be of the greatest advantage both 
to the English drama and the English stage. But if it is to be effective, 
it must be pursued on a clear understanding of the whole matter. 

For a generation or so the impression has prevailed, and still pre- 
vails amongst the great body of playgoers, that the English drama is 
the instrument, and creature, and tributary, and appurtenance of the 
English stage. This assumption governs all matters relating mutu- 
ally to the drama and the stage : it is apparent in the form and wording ~ 
of the paper I am now discussing ; it is the darling axiom of many of 
our leading actors ; it is the sheet-anchor of our whole present system ; 
it is the fetish of a very considerable portion of the press ; it is ingrained 
in the public opinion of the country. Then why be so foolhardy as 
to combat it? Because, until it is combated and overthrown, there 
can be no sure standing-ground for any English drama, let alone any 
advance for the English stage or the English drama. 

Now I do not say that this impression, the impression, namely, 
that the English drama is the instrument, and creature, and tributary, 
and appurtenance of the English stage—I do not say that this impres- 
sion has been altogether unreasonable or even untrue during the past 
generation. There have surely been sufficient reasons for it. And 
so far as it has been a witness to great aims, great ambitions, and in 
some cases to great impersonations, one can very cordially sympa- 
thise with it. 

And, for love of sweet peace, one would be only too glad to subscribe 
to it, and to march at its festivals, dutifully cheering and shouting 
with the crowd, if only it led to our desired goal, the establishment of 
a great, living, English acted drama. But where has this root idea 
ledus? What has been the issue of it? That it has failed to create 
or foster a satisfactory English stage, or a satisfactory English drama, 
is sufficiently evident from a single glance at the present state of 
things. 

It has failed. There can be no doubt of that. But has it failed 
victoriously ? There is no quickener like the spilt blood of a lost 
cause. Has this lost cause sown mandrakes anywhere to spring up 
and shake and fertilise these clods, this dry, dead stubble of modern 
English life? Has the idea of the domination of the English drama 
by the English stage left any sign, or monument, or result, except one 
or two deservedly great personal reputations? What has it done 
even for the English stage as distinct from the English drama? Has 
any school of acting been founded? Have not the remains of the 
old school dwindled and vanished under its influence? Have any 
great traditions been established, except the traditions of careful and 
beautiful mounting and mise en sctne? Is the acting in the London 
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revivals of our classic and poetic drama on a level with the average 
performances of municipal theatres on the Continent? Do we 
Londoners get a chance of seeing as much Shakespeare, and that as 
well acted, as many German towns? With the greatest number and the 
most expensive theatres in the world, has the public taste been really 
raised at all, or raised to anything except to universal musical comedy ? 
Has it not become increasingly difficult for an English playwright to 
cast adequately any serious work ? (I class modern comedy as serious 
work.) Have not our leading actors become more and more disso- 
ciated from our leading playwrights, to the great disadvantage of our 
employer, the public? Does not this dissociation tend to become 
more marked, as the idea that the English drama is part and parcel 
of the English stage becomes more deeply fixed in the public mind ? 
Has it not become almost vain to hope that any play containing great 
emotions or wide views of life will be written at all; or if written, will 
be produced; or if produced, will be played in such a great and con- 
vincing manner as to be successful, or even to escape a perhaps deri- 
sive failure? And is not this state of things the direct and inevitable 
result of our present system, based as it is on the prevalent idea that 
the English drama is the creature, and instrument, and tributary, and 
appurtenance of the English stage—an idea that for the most part 
allows the great playgoing public to rest perfectly satisfied when its 
favourite actor has scored a personal success, irrespective of the 
permarent value and meaning and intellectual quality of the play ? 

It will be noticed that I have gone behind the course of events and 
the apparent facts, and that I have searched for the governing idea 
that has shaped the recent history of the English stage and the English 
drama. I think it will be difficult for anyone to dispute that the 
present situation has been largely shaped by this main idea in the 
public mind, the idea everywhere carefully fostered, that the English 
drama is the instrument of the English stage. 

Is that idea to be perpetuated? Is it to be tacitly adopted and 
made the basis of our future action? Is it to underlie our proposed 
reforms? Is it to be the accepted principle that is to govern the 
future relations of the English drama and the English stage ? 

Because, if that be so, I take the liberty of telling my illustrious 
cosignatories that we may spare ourselves any further trouble either 
of signing or of doing, for the end of our reforms will find us pretty 
much where we are ; the cart, stuck persistently in front of the horse, 
will only have pushed the horse a little further down the hill into a 
little deeper mire. 

I think I see a little cherub sitting up aloft and mocking at my 
illustrious cosignatories, bishops, eminent literary personages, actor- 
managers and all. 

Now, granted that the situation is as it has been sketched for us, 
and as it has been accepted by my illustrious cosignatories, we are 
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much like the lepers outside Samaria ; things can scarcely come to a 
worse pass with us whatever we do, or wherever we go. 

Perhaps a suggestion may be welcome. Seeing that it is ideas 
that prompt action and shape history, perhaps it will be wise if we 
begin with an idea, and base our reforms on that. And seeing that 
the present governing idea in the English playgoing mind, namely, 
the idea that the English drama is the creature, and instrument, and 
tributary, and appurtenance of the English stage, has been found not 
to work, and is, indeed, largely responsible for the present impasse, 
suppose we try to foster the alternative idea, namely, that the English 
stage is, or should be, the instrument of the English drama. Suppose 
we put the horse in front of the cart. I know it is a violent, nay, a 
revolutionary proceeding, but I think it will be found to be fruitful. 
At any rate, let us try how it works. 

Again I will beg not to be misunderstood. I am not trying to 
depreciate the actor’s art. I am not trying to belittle the men who, 
in a time of great difficulty and transition, and of low artistic ideals, 
have done very hard and valuable work, and have helped to save the 
English drama from utter extinction. And I have met with many 
instances of unselfish willingness to play a small part for the good of 
the play : let me amongst others gratefully acknowledge a recent one 
on the part of Mr. Cyril Maude, who offered to play a small comedy 
character, and took the leading part only upon my persuasion that 
the interests of the play would best be served in that way. 

No, it is our system that is to blame, and not the men who work 
it in many cases with conspicuous devotion, and certainly with as 
much self-sacrifice as can be expected from average human nature. 

But that the system is a bad one is proved by the situation it has 
created. It is a bad one because it places the responsibility for the 
English drama upon the actor. Why should a leading actor encourage 
the English drama? It is surely not to his interest to produce English 
plays if ready-made French ones, that will provide him with a leading 
part, can be bought outright and adapted for a small sum. Nor is it 
to his interest to train and school a large body of capable actors, who 
would, indeed, be of immense value to the dramatist and to the drama, 
but who can only work with the idea and the ambition of competing 
with him, the leading actor, for one of the four or five leading positions 
ou the English stage. Nor is it really in furtherance of the actor’s 
legitimate ambition that great English plays should be produced at 
all, otherwise than as they may happen to provide a strong or suit- 
able leading part for himself. Very often, perhaps most frequently, 
the greatest acting successes are made in plays that, outside their 
acting opportunities, are quite worthless. Can anything be more 
contemptible and absurd than the pieces in which some of our favourite 
actors have scored their greatest personal successes? And the first 
question for a leading actor must always be, nay, rightly and naturally 
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should be, not ‘ Is this a great or a fine play ?’ but ‘ How far can I 
score here, and keep my leading position?’ Therefore, if the English 
drama has been kept alive at all, it has not been because of our 
system, but in spite of it, and because one or two of our managers 
have sometimes risen superior to it. 

And now at last we have come to the moment when it is plain to 
everybody that the system is not working, and cannot be got to work ; 
and that if the English drama and the English stage are to be kept 
alive in our midst, if all the golden leisure and evening hours of the 
English people are not to be wasted in the emptiest, tawdriest tom- 
foolery, if this is to be avoided ‘something must be done!’ But 
what ? 

Again I submit that no progress can be made till the horse is 
put before the cart. Again I submit that all attempts at reform 
will be useless till we have changed the root idea that insensibly 
and unconsciously guides English playgoing—namely, that the 
English drama is the negligible and inconsiderable appurtenance of 
the English stage. Till that root idea is changed, till the Hnglish 
drama is recognised and judged as a distinct literary art, the little 
cherub who sits aloft, with his telescope searching the earth for 
solemn farces, merely mocks and grins at us, mocks and grins, mocks 
and grins, mocks and grins. 

I have suggested what seems to me to be the root idea that should 
inform and direct any action that may be taken in the matter—namely, 
the idea that the English drama should be recognised and judged as a 
distinct literary art, as it is in France. 

But is it not already so recognised and judged? Inevitably, if 
an educated man by chance goes to the theatre, he must taste the 
quality of the stuff that is put before him. And to this extent we are, 
of course, inevitably judged. But this judgment is not in any way 
operative. The mischief of our present system lies here—an English 
serious dramatist is scarcely judged at all by the quality of his work. 
If he writes down to any supposed low level in his audience or to any 
supposed incapacity in his interpreters, he is instantly judged by a 
high standard, and condemned. Rightly judged, rightly condemned, 
since there can be neither reason nor excuse for writing down to any- 
thing or anybody. 

But what happens when he does his best? By the great general 
playgoing public the English dramatist is classed and judged simply 
as an amusement-monger, and he succeeds or fails solely on that level ; 
and if he does not succeed on that level he is anathema maranatha all 
round, since literature will not stretch out a hand to save or comfort 
him. English literature disdains and disowns us, and is for the most 
part soured with a silly jealousy of us, and perked up with a silly 
pride in its own fine outer raiment of style; not knowing, and not 
caring to know, and, indeed, refusing to know, that English play- 
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writing is the most toilsome, the most anxious, the most subtle form 
of English literature. Let me go further, and, without trailing my 
coat or biting my thumb at anybody, make the strange assertion that 
good playwriting is the most fastidious form of literature. But it is 
really as an amusement-monger that the English playwright is judged ; 
on that level and by that measure does he stand or fall. And being 
thus judged, he is utterly routed and put to shame every day, since 
he cannot hope to compete as an amusement-monger with the attrac- 
tive nonsense and clownery of musical comedy. 

Therefore it is that, again and again, I point out to my illustrious 
cosignatories that no action we may take can be effectual to our end 
until we have passed everywhere into general currency amongst - 
playgoers the idea I have suggested, namely, this—that the English 
drama is not, and ought not to be, the creature, and instrument, and 
tributary, and appurtenance of the English stage ; it is not, and ought 
not to be, the purveyor of cheap and tawdry entertainment ; it is the 
fine and literary art which portrays and interprets, or attempts to 
portray and interpret, English life. And the English stage will be a 
power in English life to the exact extent, and in the exact proportion, 
to which it is recognised to be the instrument of the English drama. 
That is the idea which must be thé mainspring of any effective action. 

I find I have repeated myself in what I have written. Let it stay. 
Indeed, it is all but a repetition of what I have been saying for many 
years past. 

Surely nobody can have subscribed to Mr. Hare’s welcome letter 
more cordially than myself. More than twenty years ago, in 
September 1883, I wrote in this Review : 


Thus, on inquiring why we have no national drama at all worthy of the 
name, we are met first of all by the fact that the drama is not merely an art 
but a popular amusement, in a different sense from that in which poetry, music, 
and painting are popular amusements. The drama is an art, but it is alsoa 
competitor of music-halls, circuses, Madame Tussaud’s, the Westminster 
Aquarium, and the Argyll Rooms. It is a hybrid, an unwieldy Siamese twin 
with two bodies, two heads, two minds, two dispositions, all of them, for the 
present, vitally connected. And one of these two bodies, dramatic art, is lean 
and pinched and starving, and has to drag about with it wherever it goes its 
fat, puffy, unwholesome, dropsical brother, popular amusement. And neither 
of them goes its own proper way in the world to its own proper end, but they 
twain waddle on in a path that leads nowhere in particular, the resultant of 
their several luggings and tuggings at each other. 


Well, that is what I have been saying in another way in this present 
article. For saying it in different ways I have naturally met with 
constant abuse and depreciation from all whose game and interest 
it is to perpetuate the present sterile and unholy alliance between 
the English drama and popular entertainment. But now it seems 
that a great body of cultivated opinion in the country has turned 
over to the same way of thinking as myself. For what else is the 
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meaning of the present movement, backed up by all these powerful 
and illustrious signatures? If that movement means anything 
beyond signing a paper, if it is to be pursued to any effective end, 
it means the separation of the English drama from popular entertain- 
ment, and its recognition as a literary art. If that idea, which is 
virtually the idea I have been trying to enforce all through this paper, 
if that idea is not to be made the basis of our action, then the sardonic 
cherub still sits above and mocks us, mocks and grins, mocks and 
grins, mocks and grins. But with that idea firmly fixed in our minds, 
with that definite object in view, we may go on to inquire what course 
of action can be taken in accordance with it. 

Two main proposals have been thrown out in a broad indefinite 
way. One is that a school of acting shall be forthwith established ; 
the second and far more important proposal is that we shall have a 
subsidised theatre. The advocates of a subsidised theatre would 
doubtless agree that it should include a school of acting. The founda- 
tion of a school of acting is a very small and easy business compared 
with the endowment of a theatre. It may be convenient to consider 
the smaller proposal first. 

What does a school of acting mean? Already we have several 
schools of acting, where pupils are trained in elocution, and after 
some months of lessons are allowed to play a part in an amateur sort 
of way at a minor theatre. Evidently in itself a school of acting is 
not a sure means of salvation for the English stage. Indeed, schools 
of acting, though valuable enough so far as they go, are part of our 
present very bad system of training actors. Let me explain, or rather 
illustrate, what that very bad system is. 

A young man decided to become an actor. He was advised to go 
to one of these schools of acting. He went, and studied there for 
twelve months, doubtless getting some benefit therefrom, but having 
no opportunities of playing before the public. At the end of twelve 
months he was fortunate enough to obtain a speaking part of three 
lines in a provincial company. He played those three lines for two 
tours, that is, for about thirty-five weeks of the year. He was then 
fortunate enough to obtain a more important speaking part of some 
ten or twelve lines, and this he played for another year. That is, at 
the end of three years he had not had a quarter of the practice in his 
art that he would necessarily have had in a single week under the old 
stock system. Added to this, the mechanical repetition of an empty 
part, night after night, must have had a debilitating effect not only on 
his acting powers, but on all his mental activities. Then again, the 
absence of an absorbing occupation left him with all the day at leisure 
for loafing about in provincial towns. 

Take another illustration. I had occasion to call at the theatre 
of a London manager. I found him in his private room, carefully 
going over and over the words and business of a part with a leading 
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performer ; correcting false accents, training the voice, giving instruc- 
tion in the elements of elocution. That leading performer had already 
played that part for more than a hundred nights at a West End 
theatre, and had received eulogistic notices from the whole of the 
London press. 

These are not very extreme cases; they are not unfair examples 
of our present system for training recruits in the enormously difficult 
art and business of acting. Could the worst enemy of the English 
stage and the English drama conceive a system more ingeniously 
planned to make great acting, and therefore the successful produc- 
tion of great plays, an impossibility on our boards? So that we | 
have rightly come to perceive that our present system of training 
actors is not merely hopelessly bad and ineffective—it is frankly 
ridiculous and farcical. 

It must, however, be stated that in the photographic and phono- 
graphic reproduction of the little mannerisms and the small actualities 
of the street, the club, or the drawing-room, we have many fine artists 
on our English stage. It is when we ask for some adequate portrayal 
of parts that demand emotion, sustained and accomplished elocution, 
breadth, power, fire, imagination, intellectual divination—it is then 
that we discover our abject poverty. And this increasing impoverish- 
ment of our stage is the necessary result of a system that does not 
afford to the actors who potentially possess these gifts any oppor- 
tunity of learning how to exercise them. 

And now it is proposed to start another school of acting. If it is 
to get us out of our present troubles, it is clear that it must be an 
entirely different school of acting from those we already have. The 
only schools of acting that have rendered any conspicuous service to 
our present stage have been those of the late Sarah Thorne, Mr. 
Benson, and Mr. Ben Greet. And the reason that these schools have 
trained some valuable actors and actresses is that, in addition to 
lessons in elocution, they have given their pupils the opportunity of 
constantly playing and constantly failing in big parts. This is the 
only school that in the end makes valuable actors and actresses. 
The school we need is one that gives all promising young actors and 
actresses the chance of constantly grinding and sharpening their teeth 
on great parts. Is that the kind of school that Mr. Tree proposes to 
establish ? If he succeeds he will render a far greater service to the 
English theatre and the English drama than any of the services he 
has yet rendered, great and indefatigable as they have been. His 
efforts will, I am sure, be watched with the greatest good will by his 
cosignatories. It is without the least irony or unkindness I suggest 
to him that he should capture for his first recruits one or two of our 
leading London performers. But if he merely sends out a répertoire 
company of two or three of his successful plays and gives no oppor- 
tunities for this constant and varied practice, then his school will be 
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comparatively inoperative, and our crying need will be as unsatisfied 
as ever. I repeat that it is daily practice before the public in con- 
stantly varied parts that makes actors and actresses. This it is which 
gives the actor command over his latent forces; gives character, 
flexibility, resource ; develops that power of holding and sustaining a 
play to the end which to-day is not possessed by six English actors. 
And to find some means of giving this constant and varied practice 
to all promising recruits must surely be our first step, if any step is 
to be taken at all. A few years ago in this Review I sketched a scheme 
which, at a comparatively moderate cost of money and trouble, would 
have afforded all promising recruits the opportunity of constant 
appearances before London audiences. It could easily be worked, 
needing only a moderate subscription list. Very briefly, my scheme 
was that one of our disused London theatres should be taken, as it 
could be, at a cheap rate ; that a vigorous stage-manager should be 
put in authority charged to give daily performances by the recruits 
without any charge for admission, except a small one for a few reserved 
places. I still think that scheme meets our present difficulties in the 
cheapest, easiest, and most effective way. But I am quite willing 
to give my support to any alternative scheme that promises to provide 
constant and varied practice in great parts to all promising recruits. 
Is that the school of acting that is proposed? It is the only one that 
will be of any use. Again I see the little cherub making rude faces. 
He mocks us persistently until we bring ourselves to see plain facts, 
mocks and grins, mocks and grins, mocks and grins. 

But it will be pointed out that the question of giving our actors 
varied practice is intimately connected with another question, namely, 
the long runs of plays. Nay, it may be said that the two questions 
merge into one. Well, there is no doubt that long runs are a great 
evil. They benefit nobody except the author and the manager. 
They are an evil to the actor for the reasons already given. They 
are a great grievance to playgoers, since long runs are responsible for 
the disgraceful fact that London playgoers only get the chance of 
seeing one, or perhaps two, of our Shakespearean and classic master- 
pieces in the course of a year. To the manager they are of course 
a godsend. In these days and under our present system long runs 
are a necessity to the manager if he is to keep his head above water 
at all. To the author long runs offer a welcome breathing time. 
The English playwright of to-day has to face so many chances and 
accidents of production ; so great are the interests at stake ; so uncer- 
tain are the factors ; so difficult it is even when the play is written 
to place it with the right manager, to get the right interpreters, to 
catch a happy mood in the public and the press, and to meet the 
hundred other contingencies—such a lottery it all seems, that when 
at last by great luck a play has got home and is drawing our great 
public, it would appear to be nothing less than madness to withdraw 
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it for no reason, and again to venture into the terribly perilous paths 
of production. And while plays are regarded as mere entertain- 
ments, and are neither studied, nor read, nor examined, nor thought 
of in any way except as mere pastime for a careless public ; while it 
remains almost certain that at the end of the run the play will go 
into dust and oblivion along with the faded scenery and the faded 
dresses, why should an author consent to the curtailment of the run ? 
He gains nothing; he exposes himself to accusing sneers of failure ; 
he weakens his own resources and damages his reputation with play- 
goers. None the less it is certain that long runs are an evil. They 
cannot eventually benefit even the author, since as we have seen they 
are the one great means of defrauding him of capable interpreters. 
And speaking for myself I would gladly forego any commercial advan- 
tage to secure a general all-round healthiness and variety and effective- 
ness of representation at our theatres. At present long runs remain 
a part of our very bad system. 

But surely it would be an immense advantage to our drama that 
a modern successful play should be interpreted by the various com- 
panies of our different theatres, and by our different leading actors 
and actresses. What new lights would be thrown on the play! In 
many cases how curiously protean an organism would be revealed ! 
How it would help to destroy the notion so injurious to the dramatist 
that a play once given by certain performers is then and there stereo- 
typed, that characters once played by actors are then and there 
‘created!’ Above all, what vigorous emulation, what life, what 
natural healthy ambition and competition it would bring into our 
theatres! To-day if by any accident or mistake of production a play 
happens to fail, it is a dead thing, out of mind for evermore. Almost 
as bad a fate awaits it if it prove a success, for then by the etiquette 
of our English stage it is supposed to be sealed and assured to the 
leading actor who has produced it. Why should not a healthy, friendly 
rivalry in the playing of modern parts be the rule of our stage? In 
France a very large number of the leading modern réles have been 
played by nearly all the leading actors and actresses. Why should 
not this excellént custom be introduced on our English stage? By 
its means our baneful system of long runs would be broken up, and 
new life would be shot into every limb and artery of ourdrama. What 
do English actors say to my proposal—I mean the great body of 
English actors, who under our present system spend two-thirds of 
their time seeking engagements, and one-third playing the same réle 
mechanically night after night ? 

But if we cannot hope that all our theatres should play réper- 
toire, we may surely hope that the end of all this cry will be the esta- 
blishment of at least one répertoire theatre in London. 

The second, and much more important, proposal that has been 
made is for the establishment of a subsidised theatre. Such a 
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proposal includes the first proposal, since such a theatre would natu- 
rally undertake the training and supervision of our recruits. A few 
years ago I deprecated the too hasty building of a national theatre 
out of the modest purses of some six or eight of ‘us youth,’ whose 
chief capital was our love for the English drama, and a growing con- 
viction that ‘something must be done!’ I pointed out that Saint 
Paul did not begin by building Canterbury Cathedral, but by inflaming 
the people with a few simple ideas. That is still the only way of 
getting a movement to catch fire and spread. 

But we have made great progress towards a national theatre 
during the last few years, or at least we have made very great pro- 
gress towards the necessity for a national theatre. We have made 
such progress that we seem to be irresistibly and instinctively moving 
towards it, drawn by hands that we cannot see, and called by whisper- 
ings from a future not very far away. I am sure that the establish- 
ment of a national theatre should be the fervent hope, the object of 
every actor’s, and every dramatist’s, ambition. And if we can once 
get our root idea to catch fire and blaze, a national theatre must 
follow as the night the day. I believe it is coming. Our great care 
must be to see that no abortive or premature attempt is made to 
start it on wrong lines, or under wrong management, or without 
sufficient security. A false step made at this moment, an unworkable 
scheme started in a crude way, blundering along for a few months 
or years to certain disaster, would be the greatest misfortune that 
could just now befall the English drama. It would stand for a genera- 
tion or two as a monument of warning against future attempts, and 
would give perennial food to scoffers and blasphemers. Therefore a 
thousand times better no attempt at all than one that is made 
without prevision, and without some reasonable assurance of success. 

What are the conditions of success for a national theatre? No 
matter how largely a theatre may be endowed, it cannot be a per- 
manently successful institution unless : 

(1) It is supported by and becomes the natural home of our lead- 
ing modern playwrights. A building in which our classical master- 
pieces were played to the exclusion of all modern work would soon 
become a mere dramatic mausoleum with funereal associations. 

(2) Nor unless those playwrights are associated with a compe- 
tent body of trained actors, containing a fair proportion of players 
whose personalities, as well as their technique, draw the public. 

(3) Nor unless the right manager were found—a man of good 
social standing, and also possessing the necessary literary, theatrical, 
and business knowledge and qualifications. I do not think it would 
be difficult to put our hands on such a man. 

(4) Nor unless it were made a national theatre in the true sense, 
unless all fads, schisms, cliques, and little nctoriety-seekers were 
kept in due subordination, 
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(5) Unless and mainly, unless the great English playgoing public 
can be brought to take an interest and pride in their national drama 
as a fine humane art, and in the building and institution that enshrine 
it. Here we strike back into our root idea again, the idea that the 
drama must be known and taken for what it is, and the pleasure 
that it offers must be perceived to be an intellectual pleasure, quite 
distinct in kind from the pleasure offered by popular entertainment. 
I believe there is amongst us a playgoing public sufficiently large and 
interested to support an institution founded on the lines I have indi- 
cated. And there are good grounds for hoping that if it were wisely 
conducted it would eventually become self-supporting and render 
sufficient profit to secure its financial stability on its own merits. 

There are different ways of providing the money-guarantee neces- 
sary to start such an undertaking. One may put the amount roughly 
at 200,0001., or 10,0007. a year. I do not say that such a sum would 
be absorbed, but without some such substantial guarantee there 
could be no security that the scheme could be worked for a long 
enough time to give it a fair trial, and to see whether it would ulti- 
mately succeed on its merits. 

How is so large a sum to be provided? Scarcely by private 
subscription, for I fear we have not a large enough number of rich 
English citizens sufficiently interested in the work to raise amongst 
them the required amount. Besides, a joint-stock way of raising 
the money would mean a joint-stock way of administering it ; would 
mean the intrusion of all kinds of personal considerations, personal 
prejudices, and personal notions. The result would probably be 
endless argument and endless wrangling amongst a crowd of notoriety- 
seekers—a dramatic Adullam. 

A good-natured millionaire might possibly be persuaded to provide 
the funds. Unfortunately millionaires as a class are not enthusiastic 
lovers of the drama for its own sake. They manifest strange foibles 
and whims ; they have fitful notions about art and literature ; they 
build themselves grotesque and futile monuments in the inane and 
in the void. But I am of opiniof that if any millionaire wished to 
build himself a lasting monument in the affection and homage of the 
English people, he could not find a surer means of gratifying his 
ambition than by putting down 200,000/. to build and endow a national 
theatre. And I think that before many years we shall probably find 
that some American millionaire, with the cuteness of his race, will 
so establish and endow an American theatre, and will thereby earn 
the lasting gratitude of the American nation. 

Again, a répertoire theatre might conceivably be subsidised by the 
London Coraty Council. I should like to see municipal theatres 
in all our large towns. The present, however, does not seem to be 
a favourable moment for starting them. 

The remaining way is that a national theatre should be built 
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and endowed by the Government of England, with the approval of 
the majority of English citizens. It seems to me that this last would 
be the best, the most secure, the most creditable way of founding 
a national theatre and of fostering a great and popular national drama. 
I believe that a sum of public money so expended would be one of 
the wisest and most economical investments that we could make. 
It would be the merest fleabite compared with the vast sums that 
are now spent—nay, that in many cases are now wasted—on public 
education. And yet what a potent educator a national theatre 
would inevitably become if it were wisely directed! I know that 
a great outcry will be raised against the endowment of the theatre 
in England. I see ominous shakings of the head amongst my Puritan 
friends; I hear their indignant mutterings ; I begin to quake under 
their scowls. 

What are the reasons for the State endowment and State recogni- 
tion of the drama? They are precisely the same as those for the 
State endowment of the other arts, music, painting, sculpture. Indeed, 
seeing that the drama is the most popular of all the arts, and the 
most intimately connected with the daily life and conduct of the 
citizens, there is all the more need for its wise recognition and en- 
couragement. 

The reasons for the encouragement of art by the State could not 
be set forth in a clearer and plainer way than has been recently 
done by M. Massé in the Chambre des Députés. He said : 


Mais si l’Etat ne fait pas l’art qui est la liberté, la spontanéité méme, s'il 
ne peut prétendre au réle de metteur en ceuvre, s’il ne saurait nous donner un 
poéte ou un statuaire comme il nous donne un sous-préfet, s'il n’a pas 4 fixer 
une esthétique comme il formule une loi civile, s’ensuit-il qu’il n’ait rien 4 voir 
avec l’art et que celui-ci n’ait rien 4 en attendre, hors de n’étre ni maltraité ni 
proscrit ? 

L’Etat peut, au contraire, concourir indirectement 4 la production de belles 
ceuvres. 

Je dirai méme qu’en tant qu’administrateur des intéréts généraux, il le doit. 


And again : 


De quelle nature est donc en matiére d’art la fonction de la puissance ? 

A coup sir elle n’est point créatrice. L’art n’est pas un service public que 
V'Etat ait mission d’assurer. Sa fonction n’est non plus ni tutélaire, ni 
réglementaire, ni de contréle, ni de police. Parfois encore aujourd’hui elle 
a ce caractére, mais c’est 14 un des derniers restes de la conception qu’on se 
faisait jadis du réle de la puissance en matiére d’art et elle doit perdre ce 
caractére. 

La fonction de 1’Etat est essentiellement une fonction auxiliaire; il ne doit 
ni réglementer l'art ni le contréler, mais l’aider et l’encourager. C’est une 
modeste mais utile collaboration, une coopération féconde entre toutes. 


And further : 


L’Etat doit, par l'éducation et par l’enseignment, s’efforcer de rendre le 
Beau accessible 4 la généralité des citoyens. Il doit aussi chercher 4 développer 
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tout spécialement les arts qui, grice 4 des conditions économiques nouvelles, 
pourront étre gofités par ceux qui jusqu’d ld avaient considéré l'art comme un 
luxe cofiteux et hors de leur portée. Embellir et égayer la vie de tous les 
citoyens, méme les plus humbles, en leur donnant des notions d’esthétique et 
en ornant d’ceuvres simples et belles tous les endroits oi se rencontrent les 
citoyens—écoles, mairies, hépitaux, salles de réunion et de conférence—telle est 
la conception que doit avoir de son réle,en ce qui concerne les arts, une 
démocratie. 


And yet again : 


Il faut encore que ]’Etat universalise le goit pour pénétrer dans les masses, 
la notion et l’émotion de la beauté, aujourd’hui propriété d’une élite orgueilleuse. 
Dans ce sens, il convient d’insister sur la création d’un thédtre populaire, et . 
de l’enseignment théorique des arts 4 l’école, ainsi que sur les cuvres de 
décentralisation artistiques. 


These are the reasons that may be urged and re-urged for the 
establishment and endowment of an English national theatre with 
the public money. What are the hindrances? Who are the hin- 
derers? It cannot surely be the amount of money that is asked. 
The little State of Denmark endows its national theatre with some 
20,0001. a year. Again, see the sums that Puritan England spends 
on its other enjoyments, say on racing. Inquire what amount the 
English theatre-going public has spent on musical comedy during the 
last ten years. Judging from some reports that have appeared, 
at a rough estimate English theatre-goers must have spent in musica] 
comedy in town and provinces something like five or six millions 
of pounds during the last ten years. That is to say, on this particular 
form of popular entertainment the English public has, in a few years, 
spent a sum sufficient to buy an entire fleet; a sum that, capitalised, 
would bring in about 150,000/. a year, or exactly fifteen times the 
sum that we need to start a sane intellectual drama. Now what 
has the English play-going public to show for these five or six million 
pounds? There remain some very charming and graceful pieces of 
music, and the memory of much pretty dancing and singing. But 
for the rest ? Does anything remain at all? A single line to quote ? 
A single vital character? A single scene that faithfully pictured 
life? A single idea one would care to recall? A single permanent 
touch with humanity? A single thing that manager or author can 
claim with pride, and say ‘I did that’? And five or six million 
pounds have gone! And all those golden evenings of leisure ! 

Oh, witless debauch of grave, religious England! Oh, converse 
side of our Puritan buckler! Oh, undergarments of prudery! Oh, 
burden of bigotry too hard to be borne! Oh, systole! Oh, Exeter 
Hall! Oh, diastole! Oh, Leicester Square! Oh, land of blind and 
bitter fury against the drama! Oh, sanctimony! Oh, license! 
Oh, nauseous pie! Oh, botchery of all our holiday hours ! 

It has been rumoured, with some apparent foundation, that there 
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are secret reasons for the enormous success of these entertainments 
on the lowest intellectual level at our fashionable theatres. Facts 
have been vouched for which seem to lend some colourable support 
to these sinister rumours. In giving them some sort of currency, 
which I do with all reserve and caution, I must carefully guard myself 
from all suspicion of malice against a most respectable class—I mean 
the attendants at the various cloakrooms of our theatres. If they 
have been partners to the practice which it is alleged has lately become 
prevalent at some theatres, the practice of insisting that the brains 
of each member of the audience shall be left in the cloakroom with 
the other impedimenta—if the cloakroom attendants have lent them- 
selves to this practice, and in conjunction with clever young surgeons 
are actually engaged in working it every night, they surely cannot 
have been responsible for its introduction. The custom is of course 
very profitable to the theatre, but the cloakroom attendants can 
reap very little benefit from it, since I believe that in no case is a 
higher fee charged than sixpence. Therefore if any accident should 
occur I trust the blame will not be laid on the cloakroom attendants. 
In talking over the matter with the eminent surgeon, Sir Harvey 
Hunter, I congratulated him on the triumphant march of surgery 
which made such hasty operations possible. I expressed, however, 
a fear that some very serious injury might result from the continu- 
ance of the practice. He assured me that no permanent ill-effects 
were likely to befall the average frequenters of these entertainments 
from any exchange or misplacement of their brains. Altogether the 
evidence as to the frequency of these practices is conflicting. There 
remain, however, certain well-vouched-for facts which are inex- 
plicable except on the theory that the operation does take place ; 
amongst them the appalling fact that one young gentleman, who 
seemed to be quite rational in other respects, bragged that he had 
been forty-six times to one of these entertainments. I leave the 
matter for further investigation. 

Now, if things are followed to their consequences, it matters little 
to our final pecuniary position as a nation, or as individuals, whether 
we pay this three or four or five hundred thousand a year voluntarily, 
or at the quest of the tax-collector. The fact for us to ponder is that 
the English theatre-going public does pay this enormous tax for what 
is allowed to be the most childish and empty form of theatrical enter- 
tainment. It is absurd to say that the English nation could not 
afford to pay (say for a few years only, to see how it works) 10,000/. 
a year to foster the fine and humane art of the drama. It would be 
a mere nothing in the ocean of our national expenditure. There- 
fore it is not the amount of the money required that stops the esta- 
blishment of our national theatre. 

What is it then that stands in our way? Probably all classes 
of English life and society would at least acquiesce in a dole of 10,000/. 
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a year to the English drama—except our Puritan friends. I make 
a very strong appeal to them on all grounds, and more especially on 
the ground of the influence for good in national affairs of those Puritan 
principles in which I, in common with them, was nurtured. With 
a deep sense of the value to our nation of those Puritan principles 
I offer these considerations to our Puritan friends : 

* The instinct for drama is one of the deepest and most ineradicable 
in human nature; you can watch it any day in your children and 
judge how natural, how spontaneous, how universal it is. With 
all your hatred for the theatre, you have yet a great love and rever- 
ence for our great dramatic poet, and many of you class him next 
to the Bible as the greatest power in our literature, and the greatest 
moulder of our national character. 

‘You once denied to the English people the satisfaction of this 
natural instinct, this play-instinct; you closed the theatres and 
banned the drama. What was the result? By force of reaction 
you called into being one of the most shameless and heartless stages 
the world has ever seen. Are you not repeating your ancestral error 
to-day ? By your abstention from the theatre, by your opposition 
to the State endowment and recognition of the drama, are you not 
in some measure bringing about the same evil reaction and the same 
degradation in our national life and manners? At any rate you 
are shutting yourselves out from a main current of our national life. 
We are bound to have a drama of some kind, and a popular stage 
of some kind, in England. Theatres are sure to multiply with our 
city populations. Would it not be better for the nation to invest 
10,000/. a year for a few years in a national theatre that would every- 
where set a standard of good taste and good manners, and would 
raise the character of theatrical performances all over the Empire, 
rather than toignore and starve this fine humane art, with the result 
that gaudy palaces of rowdy nonsense and sniggering vice and folly 
will be everywhere established as the evening resorts of our populace ? 
You cannot hinder the English nation from having a popular drama. 
By opposing it you do your best to ensure that it shall remain as it 
is—for the most part an empty and feebly foolish entertainment, the 
most childish and despicable drama in Western Europe. Hadn’t 
you better have a finger in the dramatic pie? Will you not be best 
serving your Puritan principles by making them felt in this great 
concern of the nation’s evening leisure ? ’ 

I make that appeal to my Puritan friends. I hope it may weigh 
with them when the moment comes for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to make this tiny little dole for this important national 
purpose. 

On all sides we seem to be moved and moving towards a national 
theatre. After much consideration, I am wholly in favour of it. 
And this national theatre should be built and established and endowed 
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with the national money ; with the intelligent consent of the citizens ; 
with their knowledge and faith that the drama is not only a symbol 
and index of civilisation, but is also a source and agent of civilisa- 
tion and good manners ; a harmoniser ; a humaniser ; an enlightener ; 
in the best sense an educator. 

If such a theatre were established, either by Government or by 
private munificence, I would do my best to ease its financial 
launch. I would gladly write a new comedy for it without any fees. 
I am aware that such a gift-borse might prove a very undesirable 
asset ; but, on the other hand, by good hap it might provide the whole 
of the necessary security for the first year. At least I should think 
it a great honour and pleasure to write for a national English theatre 
without any consideration of payment. Indeed, why should it not 
become a custom for English dramatists to leave a piece in the posses- 
sion of the national theatre, as painters give a diploma work to the 
Royal Academy ? My only condition is that the theatre must mount 
and cast the piece to my approval. I need not say that I do not 
wish to meddle in the general management of the theatre. 

But if no English national theatre can be established at present, 
if the building of our Canterbury Cathedral is as yet afar off, it still 
remains for us to spread our root idea among English playgoers. 
Ideas have the advantage of being quite inexpensive. 

And our root idea is this: ‘ The separation of the English drama 
from popular amusement ; its recognition as a fine literary art, which 
is not and cannot be the creature, and instrument, and tributary, and 
appurtenance of the English theatre.’ This idea, diligently planted 
among English playgoers, will take root and live and spread. And 
meantime we may be picking ourselves out of our present slough, 
and climbing to some little hillock of vantage, whence we may look 
backward to the distant Elizabethan range with its peaks amongst 
the stars, and forward to the shadowy loom of giant heights that shall 
be scaled by other feet than ours in days to come. 


Henry ARTHUR JONES. 





WHAT IS A UNIVERSITY? 


OxrorD and Cambridge stand alone ; their beauty and their fame are 
at once the snare and the despair of the founders of younger universi- 
ties. ‘To be like Oxford ’—hopeless ambition for a plain or even an 
ornate building in the street of a manufacturing city! Nevertheless, 
great business towns have founded universities, in spite of this 
haunting sense of inferiority, and in spite, moreover, of a spirit of 
angry contempt for their efforts, which is pure Sir Christopher Mow- 
bray. That baronet, we may remember, declined to believe that the 
University of London was anything but a hoax ; and ‘ could as easily 
fancy a county member not being a freeholder as a university not 
being at Oxford or Cambridge.’ The spirit of this gallant Tory sur- 
vives to-day, and flashed out, in my presence, not so long since, when 
an important county personage thus pronounced : ‘I call Oxford and 
Cambridge universities, and all the other places colleges.’ ‘EZ pur si 
muove.” 

Nothing is gained by running away from obstacles ; they must be 
surmounted. Let us, then, measure the dimensions of the obstacle 
presented by this temper, and consider what is to be done with it. 
The dimensions are undeniably formidable. A ‘ university,’ to the 
mind of opulent youth, consists of blazers, games, and a number of 
tedious people called tutors and dons, with indefinite functions, and 
concerning themselves pestilently with the occupations of youth. 
There are libraries, which no self-respecting man would enter. Dress 
is an important pre-occupation. There are fellows, who—it is hard 
to believe—were once undergraduates, and who appear to have no 
reason for existing, excepting that rather fine sets of rooms would 
otherwise lack occupants. For the few who are not merely savage 
there is a rich display of architectural beauty; and there is much 
glorious music for those who have ears to hear—not a numerous 
body. Here and there may be seen the indescribably shocking 
spectacle of aged phantoms—forty years old at least, perhaps fifty— 
called professors, who are blots on the landscape. Proctors are appro- 
priate functionaries, and a certain amount of amusement is to be 
obtained by disobeying them. There are chapels. 

Later on the scenery changes. For the few, the very few, whose 
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connections or talents commend them to the university, there looms, 
not impossibly distant, the high table. This cosinotes vintage clarets, 
silver plate, admission to stately pw a: agreeable sense of 
being superior to other people ; perhaps the world of Art is revealed ; 
the Senate looks less like Olympus. One meets a professor, and is 
surprised to find that he is articulate, and possibly entertaining. 
Finally, one enters the world, and from that date onwards one looks 
back on this joyous medley of impressions as ‘the university.” To have 
missed that joyous medley is to have suffered an irreparable loss in 
life. None the less, when we talk of ‘ university life’ in connection 
with any place in England except Oxford and Cambridge we are face 
to face with the conclusion that it is impossible of attainment. Im- 
possible, that is, if these things are of the essence. Are they? Is 
there any common factor uniting these sumptuous and haughty founda- 
tions with humbler bodies in manufacturing towns? Or must we re- 
main content with the words of the brilliant personage who was 
invited to a provincial Convocation, and who decided that ‘it was 
nice to see them playing at being a real university’? Must we also 
rest in the conclusion that Oxford has little reason for existing, except 
the imperative one that, if it were not for Oxford, Cambridge would 
be without a worthy antagonist at Lord’s? These positions are not 
burlesque. It is true that they are extreme views; but they are 
views towards which many minds incline, and in which a considerable 
number of people find the last word to be said on the subject. 

If we could get at the core of the matter we must needs adopt 
a somewhat startling postulate. I do not use the words that I am 
about to employ in an offensive sense, although I am quite aware 
that the expression is unusual ; but we must realise that Oxford and 
Cambridge are educational establishments. I know that it sounds 
a shabby thing to say, but that is, in point of fact, the purpose for 
which they were founded, and that is where the newest and most 
struggling provincial university may fairly claim kinship with them. 
Socially and exsthetically the provincial universities will probably— 
almost certainly—remain for generations the inferiors of Oxford and 
Cambridge ; intellectually, there is no reason why they should not 
remain, as they are, foundations of considerable distinction and of 
incalculable service to the country. Slowly—but not very slowly for 
Englishmen—the great industrial centres of the country are realising 
what the Scots have realised for several centuries—viz., that the 
best educated nation wins. There is nothing magical about the 
success in life of Scotchmen; their pre-eminence is not the conse- 
quence of their poverty, although, perhaps, to a certain extent, of 
their religion. It is the just reward of their having striven for cen- 
turies to develop in the youth of their country a strong and flexible 
intelligence. We never hear Scotchmen imbecilely dogmatising as to 
the utility of this or the futility of that branch of learning. They 
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know well enough that a strong and flexible intelligence, however 
acquired, is an invaluable asset in the battle of life. They cherish 
and respect the intellectual process; Englishmen despise it. An 
Englishman, pitched into the middle of strange conditions, begins by 
pooh-poohing or exaggerating his difficulties, according to his tempera- 
ment, goes on by abusing them, and ends by ‘ taking his coat off and 
going for them.’ A Scot watches them; his mind turns this way 
and that as the situation alters, until, at last, true as the needle to 
the Pole, it pierces to the core of the difficulty. An Englishman 
may succeed ; a Scot is bound to succeed. This is not miraculous. 
Four centuries ago the Scots were insignificant people, economically. 
They were the Afghans of Europe, a nuisance to England, of no 
account to anyone else. What has transformed them into the first 
race of the world, not excepting the Hebrews, who take some beating 
and are undeniably the closest rivals of the Scotch? Reluctant 
though Englishmen are to admit that education is anything but a 
pedantic encumbrance, we are coming to the conclusion that we 
cannot do better than follow in the footsteps of our masters, and 
educate ourselves. 

It is characteristic of the Englishman that he sees far less difficulty 
in founding a bishopric than in founding a university. A bishopric 
is part of the established order of things. If a sufficient number of 
influential people say ‘ We ought to have a bishop,’ he sighs, accedes, 
and prepares for the necessary sacrifice. There are Acts of Parlia- 
ment on the subject ; he admits that there is no way out of it. But 
his mind is in revolt at once against the idea of a university. He 
‘does not see how it can be done’; ‘ we shall never be like Oxford 
or Cambridge’; and soon. These reasonings, once cogent, are losing 
force now that we face the conclusion, equally irrationally reached, 
but none the less cogent—viz., that we must have a university. 

What, then, is the framework of the university ?—a framework 
which we may decorate as sumptuously as we will, but which remains 
the indispensable groundwork when all is said and done. Three 
technical terms (we may as well face them), all loosely used, all more 
or less misunderstood—-the chair, the faculty, and the senate. This 
sums up the academic side of the university. The man who holds 
the chair is called professor, the faculty (say of science) is composed 
of all the professors in that faculty (geology, botany, etc.), the senate 
is the council of the faculties. There is your university; and one 
faculty is enough to begin with if funds are lacking for a larger 
enterprise. 

Every Englishman affects a contempt for titles, which lasts, as a 
rule, until he sees one within his grasp. But for no title has he the 
unspeakable contempt that he cherishes for that of professor. One 
very famous professor entreated his friends not to address him as 
such, for he felt sure that Professor Pepper (the ghost-man) adorned 
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the title much more than himself. We never hear Scotchmen talk in 
this ridiculous way. A professor is neither more nor less serious than 
@ major or a paymaster. His title implies definite attainments and 
definite privileges. He is called professor because he is master of his 
subject. Naturally, in this imperfect world, there are many masters 
of their subjects who are not professors, and vice versa; but we are 
speaking of the ideal university, and in such a university the pro- 
fessor will be master of his subject. 

As professor he is one of those who legislate for his faculty. All 
other people—assistants, demonstrators, teachers, readers, by what- 
ever titles they may be called—have no voice whatever in the decisions 
which affect the policy of the faculty. A wise faculty will take 
counsel with them, and a foolish faculty will neglect them; but no 
faculty, either wise or foolish, can admit them to a seat with a vote 
in the faculty without destroying the difference between professors 
and people who are not professors. Is the difference worth pre- 
serving? The answer is: Just as long as it is worth preserving the 
difference between industry and indolence, or between hack-work and 
original work, that is just so long as it is worth while to have a 
university. 

Only professors sit in the senate. That body is purely academical, 
and is:sometimes called Senatus Academicus, in order to emphasise 
the fact. Here is where the greatest confusion of mind is to be found 
when a new university compares itself with the older foundations. 
For reasons sumptuary, disciplinary, and domestic, all sorts of impor- 
tant functionaries are found in Oxford and Cambridge who are not 
found in provincial universities. For the ideal university, of which 
we are contemplating the foundation, we cannot alter the ground- 
work of our constitution without confusing our minds, distorting our 
aims, and laming our policy. 

The chair, the faculty, the senate. There is the whole academic 
side of the university in six words. Keep that framework, and every- 
thing falls into shape ; alter it, and everything falls into confusion. 

We now approach the business side; and if the academic side 
presents here and there considerable confusion of ideas, the business 
side presents little else but confusion of ideas. The business side of 
the university is managed by a body called in some places ‘ the council,’ 
elected by a larger body called ‘the court.’ In other places these 
terms are transposed ; it is the court that looks after business, and 
the council which elects them. The members of the larger body, 
whether called court or council, receive the resounding but really 
ridiculous title (considering the circumstances) of ‘ governors,’ while 
there is not always a definite qualification for either position. 

We need not waste time and fatigue ourselves by examining these 
things. Let us, as in the academic half of the university, go straight 
to the core of the matter and work up from the broad basis of the 
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constitution. The basis is electoral ; eliminate, therefore, the words 
governor, court, and council, which are all misleading, and call the 
thing what it is—viz., the electorate. For the electorate there must 
be a qualification. What qualification shall we decide upon for the 
university franchise ? Here we get help from every side. Whatever 
*fancy franchises’ have been adopted in consequence of varying 
social conditions, one class of people has always been admitted to 
have a claim to the university franchise—viz., graduates of the 
standing of master. This qualification is unexceptionable from every 
point of view. We may safely take it as our unit. I say ‘ master’ 
deliberately, because that degree is often decried as implying merely 
the payment of extra fees and the lapse of time—as if these things - 
were nothing. Lapse of time implies increased sobriety of judgment, 
and the payment of extra fees implies an interest in the university 
maintained for some years. The abuse of the master’s degree, there- 
fore, seems unjustified, and we may take that degree as a qualification 
for the university franchise. 

We must now proceed to translate that into money, because for 
the first five years of our ideal university’s existence there will be no 
graduates of master’s standing, and consequently no electoral roll. 
What does a master’s degree cost first and last at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge? Say 1000/. What will it cost in the ideal, non-residential, 
provincial university ? Say 100/. There, again, is our unit. Any- 
body contributing 100/. to the funds of the university will be entitled 
to be put on the electoral roll. 

It will be objected that this makes but a narrow franchise. The 
rejoinder is that the narrower the franchise the better, so far as may 
be consistent with stability. A thing is valuable in proportion to its 
rarity. The practice of putting dozens and dozens of people on the 
electoral roll who have not evinced the faintest interest in university 
work does not, as is alleged, ‘ extend the interest of the public in the 
university ’ ; it only creates the impression that the whole thing is a 
farce. It is, however, politic and sensible that a few—but not too 
many—prominent people in county or municipal work should be 
given the university franchise as an incident of their dignified offices. 
But, I repeat, the university franchise is, and must be kept, a privi- 
lege, for which academical people have to qualify by payment and 
hard work, and which non-academical people should be gratified by 
securing by payment without any work at all. 

Local conditions indicate some variations, and there are the cases 
of testators entitled to nominate life-members of the electoral roll, of 
groups of contributors claiming to nominate a member, and of business 
firms claiming the same privilege. These are examples of detail, and 
the electoral roll remains the basis of the university constitution. 

Assuming, then, that our ideal university has completed its electoral 
roll, which is one grand permanent tie with the public, we come to 
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the next point—the object for which the electorate is called into 
existence—viz., to elect a body to manage the business interests of 
the university. That body may well be called the council. The title 
is dignified, and it is accurate ; and the question remains, How is it 
to be constituted ? 

Too often we hear such a conversation as this: ‘I see that X. 
has been put on Council.’ ‘Yes.’ ‘I suppose he’s a University 
man?’ ‘Qh, yes; Eton and King’s.’ ‘ Does he work very hard at 
it?’ ‘Bless you, no! I don’t suppose he knows where Council 
Chamber is. They only put him on for the sake of his title.” And 
no body inquires who ‘ they’ are who ‘ put him on’ ; in fact, a badly 
constructed electorate has little authority. 

Nobody seems to think that this is a degrading confession. 

In the ideal university, however, there will be no fainéants. How 
are we to secure that desirable end? By the application of the same 
principle that guided us in choosing the electorate. A similar qualifi- 
cation should be adopted for council. A hundred pounds qualifies 
for the electoral roll; the gift of 1,000]. should be the minimum 
qualifying for council. It need not be given in a lump sum. The 
sum is considerable from some points of view, but it should be re- 
membered that we are considering, ex hypothesi, a city where there 
are numerous people to whom 1,000/. is no more than a five-pound 
note is to scores of men who walk up the steps of my club any 
afternoon in the year. 

What should be the size of council? The answer is, ‘ as small as 
possible "—say about the size of a large Cabinet—twenty. Of these 
twenty people perhaps seven will be great officers—viz., the chancellor, 
four pro-chancellors, the vice-chancellor, and the lord rector (sup- 
posing that we preserve that graceful and interesting, if somewhat 
meaningless, office). Then each faculty should elect one member to 
represent it on council. If we start our ideal university with three 
faculties, that leaves us ten more to be chosen by the electorate. In 
some places senators are allowed to attend council, but they are not 
allowed to vote. This is a practice which appears to combine every 
disadvantage. There is hardly more reason for allowing senators to 
‘attend’ council than there is for allowing councillors to ‘ attend’ 
senate. For facilitating the despatch of business one senator elected 
from each faculty can do no harm, and may be useful as a member 
possessed of technical information of use to council. Even that is 
open to question. 

Sometimes the lord rector is allowed to nominate a representative 
on council, called the lord rector’s assessor, who is supposed to convey 
his chief’s wishes to council when he cannot attend in person. The 
lord rector is elected by the students annually, and is supposed to 
represent their interests on council—presumably in case they should 
be down-trodden by council. He is an interesting and picturesque 
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survival, and his existence is justified by the opportunity it affords to 
students for corporate action. He is usually an eminent literary or 
political personage, and his office is worth preservation ; but there is 
no apparent reason why he should be treated differently from other 
members of council. 

The chancellor is the head of the university. He is usually elected 
for life ; and cases have been known where he has only been to the 
university of which he is head once or twice in his lifetime. In the 
ideal university figure-heads should be avoided. 

An even worse chancellor than the roi fainéant would be the chan- 
cellor who should strive to ‘ make himself felt.’ Thirty years is too 
long for the influence of one man to be dominant. The Lord Mayor - 
of London is elected annually, and what is good enough for the Lord 
Mayor of London is good enough for the chancellor of a university. 
The pro-chancellors are there to remind the vice-chancellor that he 
is a mortal—a very necessary precaution, as we shall see. The 
qualification for the office of chancellor or pro-chancellor may be a 
gift of 5,000/. One grand functionary—the lord-lieutenant—might 
be declared by statute eligible for either office. These five im- 
portant people would be elected by the electorate, as in the case of 
council. It is important to bring the highest offices of the university 
within reach of all who care to aspire to them. 

There, then, we have the whole constitution in brief, avoiding 
detail and technicalities ; and what should be the idea of the relation 
of each part of the constitution to the other? One mistaken idea 
may be indicated at once. A university is emphatically not a busi- 
ness concern with directors, manager, and clerks—corresponding to 
council, vice-chancellor, and senate. This wholly lamentable position 
is one towards which provincial universities have a tendency. The 
leading case expressing this confusion of mind is the well-known one 
of the councillor who objected to sit down with a senator, on the 
ground that his servants always stood in his presence. That will 
never do. 

A better parallel would be that of Sovereign, Lords, and Commons. 
The parallel is not exact, because the ‘lords,’ nominating, as they 
do, the lower chamber (the senate), and holding the power of the 
purse, are enormously more powerful than the real Upper Chamber ; 
but one sound idea is common to both—viz., that in each case we 
have three powers working together for the common good. This we must 
never lose sight of. Cases have been known where the council ignored 
the senate altogether, and would listen to nothing except through the 
vice-chancellor. That is the road to ruin. The completest possible 
confidence between council and senate, and between the public and 
both these bodies, is the only healthy atmosphere for the ideal univer- 
sity. ‘A healthy atmosphere’ sounds a vague and rather a priggish 
expression. None the less, it has a just significance. The unhealthy 
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atmosphere is one in which people are afraid to speak their minds, 
or, worse still, have no minds to speak. Or it may be one in which 
each man scrambles viciously for the interests of his own subject. 
In any case, we may be sure that it is the result of a disturbance of 
the balance of power in the university. 

Keeping that ideal (balance of power) steadily before us, what 
principles of external activity ought to be recognised by the patriotic 
men who propose to found the ideal university ? 

There are four : 

1. Brains before bricks. 

2. Those who pay the piper call the tune. 

Corollary—nobody calls the tune except those who pay the piper. 

3. No politics. 

4. No religion. 

Before looking these in the face, let us consider very briefly some 
points of internal policy. 

Functions of the chancellor.—The chancellor signs the appointment 
of all professors. (Lesser functionaries receive their appointment 
from the secretary of council, who is the only ‘servant’ that the 
council actually have. The ‘secretary’ may be called the ‘ regis- 
trar’ ; it does not matter much ; but ‘ registrary ’ is rather a mouthful.) 
He confers degrees, presides in council when he is present, and decides 
all appeals from the vice-chancellor, where appeals are provided for. 

Functions of the pro-chancellors.—The pro-chancellors preside in 
council, and confer degrees, in order of precedence, and in the absence 
of the chancellor. They have various privileges, but are indispensable 
chiefly as reminders to the vice-chancellor that he is not the head. 

Functions of the vice-chancellor.—No single mistake is so damaging 
as any lack of precision here. The vice-chancellor is sometimes called 
the principal, a correct enough title for the head of a college, but not 
for the chancellor’s deputy. ‘ Principal ’ expresses too much as regards 
internal affairs, and far too little as regards the general public. The 
very word implies that he is the head, which he is not. ‘ Vice-chan- 
cellor’ exactly defines his position. He is the highest paid officer of 
the university. His is a post of vast influence and but little authority. 
He belongs to all faculties, but is not necessarily the dean of any one 
faculty. He presides in senate always, and in council in the absence 
of the chancellor and pro-chancellors. He is a convenient channel of 
communication between all the faculties, and between the public and 
the university, but not the only channel. It is sometimes contended 
that he ought to hold no chair himself; but if he is professor of any 
subject he should do the work of the chair, and not depute it to an 
assistant. In the beginnings of a new university he may be called 
upon to lend a hand in any direction. He should, therefore, be a man 
of taste, and of large sympathies, and of reading wide rather than 
profound. A man of many clubs is preferable to a man of many 
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books. If he is distinguished academically, that is to the good ; but 
it is his human qualities that should come first rather than his 
academical attainments. He is not a schoolmaster. In the present 
condition of affairs it is important that he should be a layman. He 
must not be a recluse. In his relations with the senate he is primus 
inter pares ; he may suggest, but should issue as few orders as possible. 
In so far as he endeavours to turn his ‘ influence’ into ‘ authority ” 
he will be a failure. He is responsible for the interpretation of regula- 
tions when disputed, and for the discipline of the students—in both 
cases under appeal to the chancellor. It is not at all necessary that 
he should be a man of business, as the business element is amply repre- 
sented on council, Council holds the purse-strings, and should look 
to the vice-chancellor for ideas rather than for advice in money 
matters, which they understand perfectly without his help. Instances 
have been known of vice-chancellors endeavouring to show their 
energy by overloading the senate with work till it is stale. Only a 
feeble senate and an indifferent council would allow this. But feeble 
senates and indifferent councils have been known to exist, and, if they 
co-exist, danger impends.' 

The worst disaster that can befall a university is loss of mental 
vigour, whether from securing the wrong men or from overdriving 
the right men. Fine buildings and large endowments are good ; but 
there have not been wanting universities which enjoyed both these 
advantages, and yet produced no impression whatever on the mind of 
the country. The soul of the university is the senate. Unlike the 
vice-chancellor, in whose case academic qualities are a secondary con- 
sideration, senators ought to be chosen strictly for their academic 
qualities. We cannot expect much for 500/. a year, but we can 
expect what we actually find—an adequate supply of people who are 
capable of the faithful discharge of routine duty. That suffices. In 
England, with a certain license—they are slightly stricter in Scotland 
—the degree course consists of about 150 lectures delivered between 
October and June. One hundred and fifty lectures, if they are good 
lectures, are enough to exhaust most men ; and beyond this, whatever 
extra work is done, if any, should be left to the initiative of the indi- 
vidual teacher. It should never be forgotten that we are speaking of 
a university, not of a glorified Board school, or of a technical institute, 
or of a night school. Too often, from neglect of this obvious fact, the 
‘ university ’ dwindles and sinks into a gruesome compound of these 
three things, and the university ideal disappears. 

If, by chance, the university should secure a man who is capable 
of exertion outside the degree course, council should cherish him as 
the apple of its eye. Such men make the fame and charm of the 
university. The extra energy thus displayed implies a force of 


' Accepting the comparison of the university with a Constitutional State, the 
position of the vice-chancellor is precisely that of the Permanent Under-Secretary. 
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character and intelligence that is simply invaluable to council. It 
may be transmuted into social activity and lead to the foundation of 
@ university club; or perhaps there may be on the senate one man 
who has pierced through the technicalities of the classics, or another 
who is capable of research (although the Record Office is open to all 
the world it is not every reader who knows how to use it) and may 
achieve work of distinction. Or it may be merely that animal spirits, 
unsubdued even by 150 lectures, leave him time to deliver fifty more. 

It is really necessary to record that council should further the 
interests of the senate. Cases have been known where they have done 
precisely the opposite. Instances could be given of councillors who 
profess to ‘take an interest’ in a subject, and are contented with 
honouring science* by lending it their names. Such people are 
150 years out of date. They recall the eighteenth-century ‘ patron,’ 
and do not shine even in that sorry company. A vigilant electorate 
will be careful to protect the university from their ruinous ‘ patronage.’ 

All these disastrous mistakes arise from neglect of the principles 
which ought to guide the pious founders of the ideal university. 
Council and senate are not bodies with opposite interests. But 
whereas council is composed of men of business accustomed to act 
together, senate is composed of bookish people, for the most part 
content to dwell in their books and their class-rooms. It is the func- 
tion, and should be the pride, of the vice-chancellor to be the sym- 
pathetic intermediary and interpreter between the two bodies. He 
should bind together, not seek to divide ; help and not hinder mutual 
understanding, and will do his duty or fail in it according to the 
course he elects to pursue. 

So far of internal politics. With a short note on the principles of 
external policy our picture of the ideal university is complete. 

1. Brains before bricks.—Buildings there must be; and in parti- 
cular the vice-chancellor should ‘live over the shop,’ and not play 
the fine gentleman, or live on 101. a week at the club and pocket 
the balance of his income. ‘ Vice-chancellor’s lodge’ should be a 
feature from the outset of the new university. But at any crisis of 
the university, when it is a question whether a given sum shall be 
devoted to the foundation of a chair or to the erection of fine buildings, 
the university should not hesitate. Better a good man working in 
shabby rooms than fine rooms with nobody, or only a drudge, to 
work in them. 

Some councils do notencourage the endowment of chairs. I never 
heard a formal defence of this policy ; but, presumably, the grounds 
for it would be that in early stages of the university it is easy and 
convenient to pay a man by ear-marking a sum out of income. If 
his subject should prove to be a failure, the university can then turn 


? Let us recall the fine saying of Faraday: ‘I am not one of those who think 
that science can be honoured.’ 
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its funds in a more profitable direction. This system gives flexibility. 
The extreme cogency of the rule calling for an endowment fund of ten 
or, in some places, twenty thousand pounds gives stability and dignity. 
The via media is probably the safest—viz., to ear-mark a certain pro- 
portion of the necessary income, and then to give the incumbent the 
right to raise the endowment fund, or, at least, to stamp the project 
with the approval of council, and let the professor be an apostle for 
his subject. Success—that desirable end—has thus two chances 
—viz., the popularity of the subject and the popularity of the man. 
Two chances are better than one. As regards seniority of the facul- 
ties, medicine generally comes first, for obvious reasons. Science 
makes a good second, arts (or letters) comes last ; and latest in the 
last come history and literature, which, as a rule, run a race for being 
the Cinderella of the university. 

It is usual for professors in provincial universities to be engaged 
upon three months’ notice. The alternative is to appoint for life. 
While council holds the purse-strings it does not matter much 
except on sentimental grounds. It practically amounts to a 
tenure of office quam diu se bene gesserint. 

2. Those who pay the piper call the tune (with corollary).—This 
appears axiomatic. Nevertheless, there are cases where the policy of 
a university has been affected, and even directed, by people who 
have not made the faintest sacrifices for it. 

3. No politics—This also appears axiomatic. Nevertheless, ex- 
amples could be cited of political bias recalling the immortal Squir- 
radical: ‘Thank God the days of Tory jobbery are at an end. It’s 
a good honest Liberal Government that’s in, and they would certainly 
move at my request.’ 

4. No religion.—This seems a hard saying; and perhaps Lothair 
was right when he said that universities were universal and had some- 
thing to do with everything. There would be a good deal in that if 
we could all agree to regard one another’s religious views with the dis- 
passionate curiosity that we bestow upon varieties of shells. Unfor- 
tunately—or fortunately, according to the point of view—we are far, 
very far, from such an attitude of mind. Those who believe, believe 
with a passion of devotion. As for those who believe not, they regard 
all religious views alike with contempt as icy as the devotion of the 
believer is fervid. What is our common meeting-ground? Only 
this—that we are all in this world together, and may help our country 
by working together. That we can do, and we shall do it best if we 
are content to work for our temporal benefit even in concert with 
those from whom, if religious teachers say truly, we must be separated 
for ever in the future life. 

A university is a little State ; full well the Scots know it. They 
approach the mass and the details of government with equal gravity 
and method. To them everything matters. It is matter for concern 
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that there should be a visitor who does not visit, a chancellor whom 
nobody sees, or a feeble electorate. It is matter for concern when 
council despises senate, when the faculties are for ever squabbling, or 
when the vice-chancellor is a bungler ; and it is a matter for supreme 
concern when the public comes to look on the university with con- 
tempt and disgust, for this means failure. 

If a university is nothing but a hobby, it is of little consequence 
to the country whether it fails or not. We have assumed, however, 
that university education is a matter of national concern ; and, as a 
rule, pious founders are of that mind. In the career of all universi- 
ties there comes, moreover, a time when the question of management 
or mismanagement becomes a matter of public concern. From the 
moment when a university accepts the Treasury subsidy the tax- 
payer is interested in seeing that the Treasury gets value for his 
money. ‘Treasury Commissioners report periodically on the state of 
these subsidised institutions, and anybody who takes fifteen penny- 
worth of interest in the universities of England may, for the sum 
of one-and-three pence, learn which were at the last inspection 
punished and which were rewarded ; which were prospering and which 
were going downhill. The point of contact between the Treasury and 
the university is the source of many complicated and contentious 
questions. It maysuffice here to indicate that the subsidy is granted 


with the admirable object of breaking the vicious circle in which 
education tends more and more every day to travel. To inquire 
whether that object is attained wouid lead us too far on the present 
occasion. 


WALTER FREWEN LorRD. 





THE FLIGHT OF THE EARLS: 
AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM OF HISTORY. 


THERE is no history which has been represented in such different 
lights as that of Ireland, or which contains so large a proportion of 
controversial matter. And in all that history there is no episode 
more hopelessly involved in obscurity than the conspiracy in which 
the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell are said to have engaged in the 
fourth year of the reign of James the First. I propose in the follow- 
ing pages to examine briefly the evidence for an accusation which, 
as it afforded a pretext for the great plantation of Ulster, must be 
held to have profoundly modified the whole subsequent course of 
Irish history. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century the authority of 
the English Government, which had first been introduced into 
Ireland in the twelfth, may be said to have definitely established itself 
throughout the island. The same year which witnessed the death of 
the great Queen, witnessed also the final overthrow of the great 
chieftains who had so long defied her power: and, within a few 
weeks from the day when the first Stuart ascended the throne of 
England, he received the homage of the O’Neil and the O’Donnel at 
Whitehall. It is impossible, in the space at my disposal, to describe 
in detail the means by which the subjugation of the island was 
effected. But the story of the subsequent conspiracy would be un- 
intelligible without some account, however brief and imperfect, of 
the policy and methods of the conquerors. 

The war, although occasionally interrupted, had been virtually 
co-extensive with the long reign of Elizabeth, and had been con- 
ducted with an atrocity rare even in that age. It is not necessary 
for my present purpose to relate at length the innumerable acts of 
perfidy and cruelty perpetrated by the conquerors, the repeated 
attempts to assassinate Shane O'Neil, Desmond, Hugh O'Donnel, 
and Tyrone, the massacres of Mullaghamast, of Rathlin, and of 
Smerwick, the torturing of Archbishop Hurley and other prisoners 
who fell into the hands of the Government. But I shall endeavour 
by a few quotations from the most trustworthy contemporary writers 
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to illustrate the desolation of the country during the last years of 
the sixteenth century. 

Spenser, in a well-known passage, advocated the reduction of 
Ireland by famine, and described with unconcealed admiration the 
success with which that policy had been pursued ‘ in these late wars 
of Munster.’ 


For, notwithstanding that the same was a most rich and plentiful country, 
full of corn and cattle, that you would have thought they should have been able 
to stand long, yet ere one year and one half they were brought to such wretched- 
ness, as that any stony heart would have rued the same. Out of every corner of 
the woods and glens they came creeping forth upon their hands, for their legs 
could not bear them: they looked like anatomies of death: they spoke like 
ghosts crying out of their graves: they did eat the dead carrions, happy when 
they could find them: yea, and one another soon after, inasmuch as the very 
carcasses they spared not to scrape out of their graves: and if they found a plot 
of watercresses or shamrocks, there they thronged as toa feast for the time: 
yet not able long to continue there withal: that in a short space there were none 
almost left, and a most populous and plentiful country suddenly left void of man 
and beast: yet sure in all that war there perished not many by the sword, but 
all by the extremity of famine.’ 


Poets, it has been said, colour all that they regard: but the tale, 
as told by the prosaic pen of Holinshed, is little, if at all, less 
horrible. 


After this followed an extreme famine: and such as whom the sword did not 
destroy the same did consume and eat out: very few or none remaining alive, 
saving such as dwelt in cities and towns: and yet the store in the towns was 
very far spent, and they in distress, albeit nothing like in comparison to them 
who lived at large, for they were not only driven to eat horses, dogs, and dead 
carrions, but also did devour the carcases of dead men, whereof there be sundry 
examples. In the bay of Smerwick there happened a ship to be lost through foul 
weather, and all the men, being drowned, were there cast on land. The common 
people, who had a long time lived on limpets, oreads, and such shellfish as they 
could find, and which were now spent, as soon as they saw these dead bodies, 
took them up and most greedily did eat and devour them; and, not long after, 
death and famine did eat and consume them. The land itself, which before 
these wars was populous, well inhabited, and rich in all the good blessings of 
God, being plenteous of corn, full of cattle, well stored with fish and sundry 
other good commodities, is now become waste and barren. Finally, every way 
the curse of God was so great, and the land so barren both of man and beast, 
that whosoever did travel from the one end of Munster to the other, even from 
Waterford to the head of Smerwick, which is about six score miles, he should 
not meet any man, woman, or child, nor yet see any beasts; but the very wolves, 
the foxes, and other like ravening beasts, many of them lay dead, being famished, 
and the residue gone elsewhere.” 


A few years after the South of Ireland had been subdued by 
these methods a scene of even greater barbarity was enacted in the 
North. Two letters of the Lord Deputy Mountjoy and a passage 
from the Itinerary of his secretary Fynes Moryson will enable us to 


' Spenser, View of the State of Ireland. 
? Holinshed, vol. vi. pp. 459, 460. 
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realise the condition of Ulster during the last months of Tyrone’s 
rebellion. In July 1602, Mountjoy assured the English Privy 
Council ‘ that from O’Kane’s country, where now he (Tyrone) liveth, 
which is to the northward of his own country of Tyrone, we have 
left none to give us opposition; nor of late have seen any but dead 
carcasses, merely starved for want of meat, of which kind we found 
many in divers places as we passed.’ ® 
In another Jetter, dated six weeks later, he says that 

in Tyrone, which had been reduced to a desert, and in the neighbouring counties 
also, he had found everywhere men dead of famine; insomuch that O'Hagan, a 
chieftain of Tyrone, protested unto us that between Tullahogue and Toome, 
a distance of about twenty miles, there lay a thousand dead, and that, since our © 


first drawing this year to Blackwater, there were above three thousand starved in 
Tyrone.* 


Moryson’s account is fuller and more graphic: 


Now, because I have often made mention formerly of our destroying the 
rebels’ corn and using all means to famish them, let me by two or three examples 
show the miserable estate to which the rebels were thereby brought. Sir Arthur 
Chichester saw a most horrid spectacle of three children, whereof the eldest was 
not above ten years old, all eating their dead mother, upon whose flesh they had 
fed twenty days past. Former mention hath been made in the Lord Deputy’s 
letters of carcasses scattered in many places, all dead of famine. The common 
sort were brought to unspeakable extremities, beyond the record of most histories 
that ever I did read in that kind, the ample relating whereof were an infinite 
task: yet will I not pass it over without adding some few instances, Captain Trevor 
and many honest gentlemen lying in the Newry can witness that some old women 
in those parts were used to make a fire in the fields, and divers little children, 
driving out the cattle in the cold mornings and coming thither to warm them, 
were by them surprised, killed, and eaten, which at last was discovered by a great 
girl breaking from them by the strength of her body. The captains of Carrick- 
fergus and the adjacent garrisons can witness that, upon the making of peace and 
receiving the rebels to mercy, it was a common practice among the common sort 
of them to thrust long needles into the horses of our English troops, and, they 
dying thereupon, to be ready to tear out one another's throats for a share of them, 
And no spectacle was more common in the ditches of towns, and especially in 
the wasted countries, than to see multitudes of these poor people dead, with their 
mouths all coloured green by eating nettles, docks and all things they could rend 
up above ground.® 


I have thought it advisable to describe in some detail the 
severities which accompanied the final conquest of the island; for 
it is only when we reflect upon the sufferings of the Irish people 
during that contest that we can understand how improbable it is 
that they should have attempted, only a few years later, to renew 
the struggle. The improbability will appear even greater when we 
remember that Tyrone had only taken arms in order to save his 
estates from confiscation, and that, by the terms of his submission, 


* July 29, 1602 (Carew MSS.). 
* September 12, 1602. Quoted in Fynes Moryscn’s Itinerary. 
5 Moryson, part ii. p. 271. 
Vor, LV—No, 325 KK 
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that object had been fully attained. For four years after the ac- 
cession of James there was peace in Ireland, interrupted only by 
some insignificant disturbances, which the religious policy of the 
Government provoked in Munster during the first months of the 
new reign. In the summer of 1603, Mountjoy, to whose energy 
and ability the successful termination of the recent struggle must 
in a great measure be attributed, resigned his office. He was suc- 
ceeded by Sir George Carey, who, after a brief administration, of 
which the restoration of the currency was the most important 
feature, gave place in February 1605 to Sir Arthur Chichester. 
From the hour of his appointment, the new deputy appears to have 
set his heart upon effecting a thorough settlement of Ulster, and to 
have determined, for this purpose, to destroy the power and to con- 
fiscate the property of the Northern chieftains. But for this a pretext 
was necessary, and Chichester, who was by no means overburdened 
with scruples, set to work with unprincipled ingenuity to entangle 
his intended victims in a charge of treason. His first attempt was 
of a peculiarly revolting description. He instructed Sir Tobias 
Caulfield, an adventurer who subsequently obtained large grants of 
confiscated Jand in Ulster, ‘to sound the Countess of Tyrone, who 
may reveal her husband's secrets.’ The trick was, as the lord deputy 
himself admitted, ‘ uncivil, but his zeal for the king’s service will 
be an excuse.’ The countess indignantly replied that ‘she knew of 
nothing, but she would not for all the world be known to accuse him 
of anything that would endanger his life.’ Having failed to elicit 
apy direct information, Caulfield then proceeded to cross-examine 
the unfortunate lady as to her ‘ideas and suspicions of the earl’s 
intentions,’ but, so far as we can learn, without any satisfactory 
result. Convinced that there was nothing to be learnt from this 
quarter, Sir Toby next turned his attention to ‘one Owen, a priest,’ 
but was again unsuccessful.® 

A little later, Neil Garve O’Donnel, a disappointed claimant to 
the estates and dignity of Tyrconnell, came forward with an elaborate 
charge against his successful rival. He declared that Tyrone, 
Tyrconnell, Maguire of Enniskillen, and other Irish gentlemen had 
conspired to seize the principal fortresses of Ulster: that they had 
sympathisers in the three southern provinces: that Florence Conroy, 
a Jesuit, was intriguing at the Spanish Court in their interest: that 
Robert McArthur, another Jesuit, was in England under a false 
name, ‘and doth from thence continually advertise the earls of all 
occurrences :’ and that ‘it is a common opinion among them all in 
the North that Sir Randal McDonnell is a party with them in all 
plots and devices.’ The tale was based throughout upon the loosest 
hearsay evidence: none of the persons from whom Neil Garve 


* Chichester to Cecil, February 18, 1606 (Meehan’s Fate and Fortunes of Tyrone 
and Tyrconnell, p. 63). 
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professed to have derived his information could be induced to 
corroborate it: and the character and pretensions of the accuser 
made the Government unwilling to appear to give much credence to 
his statements.’ 

Nor was the deposition made shortly afterwards by Teig 
O’Corcoran, an apostate priest, who declared that he had gone 
through the form of reconciliation with his Church and had wormed 
himself by these means into the confidence of the Catholic party, 
much more convincing. The deponent professed to have heard from 
Caconnaught Maguire that it was his intention to leave Ireland and 
to seek a refuge in Spain or the Low Countries, and that Tyrconnell 
was aware of his design ; but even if the story was true—and there - 
was nothing but his bare word to support it—he could furnish no 
proof of any ulterior motive on the part of the intending fugitive.* 
Maguire was nevertheless arrested and kept for some time in 
confinement, but was eventually released, as no evidence could be 
produced against him. 

Bat, if Chichester’s attempts to incriminate the earls were not at 
once crowned with success, the efforts of his confederate Cecil were 
more fortunate. In the spring of 1607, an individual who thought 
it prudent to conceal his identity under the initials A. B. approached 
that statesman with a story of an intended insurrection in Ulster 
which Cecil lost no time in communicating to the lord deputy. In 
May the storm burst. On the 18th of that month an anonymous 
letter, addressed to Sir William Usher, clerk of the council, was 
‘found at the door of the council chamber.’ The writer, who 
affected to be an Irish Catholic, professed to disclose a conspiracy of 
the most formidable kind. ‘Some Catholic gentlemen ’—for the 
informer was wise enough to confine himself to generalities—had 
told him under ‘ the strictest conditions of secrecy’ that it was their 
intention to assassinate the lord deputy at Drogheda and to surprise 
Dublin Castle, which was ‘neither manned nor victualled.’ ‘The 
towns are for them: the country with them: the great ones abroad 
and in the North are prepared to answer the first alarm.’ Spain and 
the Pope had promised ‘ means and men to second the first stirs :’ 
and the conspirators believed that a bold stroke would enable them 
to dictate their own terms to the Government.° 

On the 27th Chichester wrote to Salisbury enclosing this singular 
document. He did not disguise his distrust of the writer’s state- 
ments, but was ‘advised to transmit them, by reason they concur in 
many parts with the discovery made unto your lordship by A. B.; 
otherwise I should have thought of it as heretofore I have done of 


* Informations of Niall Garve O’Donnell (Meehan’s Fate and Fortunes of Tyrone 
and Tyrconneil, pp. 67-69). 

* Informations of Teig O’Corcoran (bid. pp. 69-72). 

® Anonymous letter to Sir William Usher, clerk of the council (Zdid. pp. 96-98). 
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the like presented unto me, and have taken them rather for im- 
postures to deceive me than discoveries to forewarn me.’ ‘If A. B.,’ 
he added, ‘were an advised or judicial man, it might be supposed 
he had plotted this to strengthen the discovery he hath made’; 
and ‘howsoever his lightness may clear that suspicion,’ it was 
plain that the lord deputy could not entirely rid himself of the 
idea.’° 

The individual who figures so largely in the correspondence of 
the Government under the pseudonym A. B. was Christopher St. 
Lawrence, an adventurer of no very high character, who had served 
in Ulster under the Earl of Essex, had accompanied him in his flight 
to England, and had offered, when it became known that his patron’s 
life was in danger, to assassinate Lord Grey de Wilton and others of 
that nobleman’s accusers.'' But, even in that supreme hour of peril, 
the noble nature of Essex recoiled in horror from the vile proposal : 
and from this time we hear no more of St. Lawrence until 1602, 
when he fought under Mountjoy at Carlingford. After the sub- 
mission of Tyrone, St. Lawrence, like many other officers, found 
himself out of employment, and appears to have become intensely 
discontented. He now left Ireland and engaged in some intrigues 
in the Low Countries; but, having failed to secure the confidence-of 
the disaffected Irish, speedily exchanged the réle of a conspirator 
for the safer and more Jucrative occupation of a Government spy. 

In the letter which I have just quoted Chichester informed his 
correspondent that ‘one Howth, alias St. Lawrence, and one Art 
M’Rorie M’Mahon were arraigned in the King’s Bench for plotting 
the betraying of this castle. The matter,’ he says, ‘was first dis- 
covered unto me by Howth himself: and Art M’Rorie, being appre- 
hended and examined, after many denials, confessed at Jast that 
Howth had broken that matter with him,’ a fact which throws 
a curious light upon the value of that gentleman’s disclosures. 

Seven weeks later the deputy again wrote to Salisbury, describing 
an interview which he had just had with St. Lawrence, and intimating 
more plainly than ever his conviction that the tale, as it then stood, 
would not hear sifting.’ He seems, however, to have thought that, 
with a little careful editing, it might be made to wear an appearance 


” Chichester to Salisbury, May 27, 1607 (Meehan’s Fate and Fortunes of Tyrone 
and Tyrconnell, pp. 92-95). 

" Camden’s Annales, p. 741. 

‘2 ¢T find him so wavering and uncertain that Iam enforced to hold him to 
particulars, as well for the persons acquainted with the plot and the time when 
it shall be put in execution, as the manner how the same shall be discovered, bis 
honour preserved, and the kingdom and state kept from danger. I perceive my 
strict questioning with him in these points makes him to think of some things of 
which he never dreamed before. . . . I like not his look and gesture when he talks 
with me of this business.’—Chichester to Salisbury, July 19, 1607 (Calendar of State 
Papers, vol. ii. p. 226), This letter is omitted from the valuable collection published 
by Father Meehan, 
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of plausibility, for, on the 25th of August, we find him sending to 
the same nobleman a ‘ Brief collection drawn from sundry discourses 
had with A. B.,’ extending in all over nearly two months. Briefly 
stated, A. B's discoveries were as follows : 

(1) ‘ That there is a general revolt intended by many of the 
nobility and principal persons of this land.’ 

(2) ‘That they have made known their said intentions and pur- 
poses to the King of Spain, who hath entertained the same with 
good applause.’ 

(3) ‘ The principal contrivers and plotters of this innovation did 
advise and resolve to seize upon the Castle of Dablin, when the lord . 
deputy and council were within, whom they would kill or otherwise 
dispose of at their pleasures.’ 

(4) ‘They concluded to attempt the surprise of the Castle in 
Easter Term, anno 1606, and had proceeded therein but for two causes : 
first, A. B. thought it a matter full of danger,’ and suggested that 
it should be deferred until the arrival of the Spaniards: secondly, 
‘C.D. (Lord Delvin) would not assent that the deputy should be 
slain, for that he was his friend.’ 

(5) A. B. had gone to England in August, 1606, ‘expecting to 
obtain some employment or pension from the king’s majesty. If he 
failed therein he then resolved to put himself into the service of the 
arch-duke,’ but in any case ‘to reveal so dangerous a plot of con- 
spiracy, before it should bring forth the monster of his country’s 
ruin and king’s disturbance.’ 

(6) ‘He revealed it not at his first coming to the court, by reason 
he thought the venom had not spread itself further than to discourse. 
But when he perceived that the poison of this traitorous conspiracy 
had infected many of the king’s subjects, he then thought it high 
time to discover what he knew or had heard.’ 

(7) He had seen Florence Conroy, the provincial of the Irish 
Franciscans in the Low Countries, ‘by whom he was assured that all 
things were concluded.’ 

(8) ‘This Florence hath been employed in this business from the 
beginning by E. F. (Tyrconnell), and is well favoured by the King of 
Spain.’ 

(9) ‘ The Spaniard hath fed E. F. with hope of great advancement 
and reward.’ 

(10) ‘He saith that this is all true, and that he had the first 
knowledge thereof from ©. D., and soon after he conferred with E. F., 
who are the men he dealt withal on this side, and none other.’ 

(11) ‘He cannot of himself charge G. H. (Tyrone) with any 
particular matter, but is well assured by the speech he had with the 
former two, and others in the Low Countries, that he is as deep in 
the treason as any.’ 

(12) ‘ He saith that he hath talked with E. F. sundry times since 
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his first coming over, and found him constant and firm in his first 
resolution.’ '* 

It was impossible to put much faith in a tale so rambling and 
incoherent, and Chichester was still seeking desperately for some 
more respectable witness when an event took place which gave an 
apparent plausibility to the narrative of the informer. 

Almost from the hour of his submission Tyrone had been harassed 
by litigants who acted, it can scarcely be doubted, at the instigation 
of the Castle. Of these litigants Donal O’Cahan and Montgomery, 
Protestant Bishop of Derry,'were the most pertinacious and vindictive. 
The latter laid claim to a great part of Tyrone’s estates, alleging that 
they were the property of his See '*: and about this time the case 
was still further complicated by the discovery on the part of the 
Castle lawyers that these lands belonged in law to the Crown. The 
earl was advised to proceed to London to lay his case before the 
king. If he went, he might be arrested and perhaps assassinated. 
If he refused, his refusal might be construed as an act of treason. 
Convinced that the Government was bent on his destruction, he fled 
from Ireland. He was accompanied by Tyrconnell. 

The motives for this singular escapade could only be conjectured ; 
but Chichester, who seems to have formed a very just estimate of 
his informant’s character, expressed a strong belief that St. Lawrence 
had ‘ put buzzes in the head of the Earl of Tyrone,’ insinuating that 
his life was in danger, and had thus induced him to take a step 
which would give colour to his own slanders.!’ It is probable that 
the suspicion was well grounded: but Tyrone had also received a 
warning from a more trustworthy quarter. 

I have already mentioned the arrest of Cuconnaught Maguire on 
the information of Teig O’Corcoran in August 1606. After a short 
imprisonment he was released, as no formal charge had been pre- 
ferred against him: but he appears to have been subjected to a 
ceaseless espionage and to various forms of petty annoyance. 
Finding his position intolerable he contrived, in May 1607, to 
elude the vigilance of the Government and escape to the Low 
Countries. There he learnt from Florence Conroy that it was the 
intention of the English Ministers to induce Tyrone to proceed to 
London and there cause him to be arrested. Convinced of his 
friend’s danger, he immediately purchased a ship and sailed under 
French colours to Rathmullen, at the same time sending information 
to Tyrone, who, as we have seen, had already good reason to distrust 
the fidelity of the Government. Apprised of his peril, the earl 
hurriedly collected as much of his rents as he could lay his hands on, 


8 Brief collections drawn from sundry discourses had with A. B. betwixt June 29 
and August 25, 1607 (Meehan, pp. 100-106). 

™ Carleton’s Thankful Remembrance, p. 231. 

4* Chichester to Salisbury, September 18, 1607 (Meehan, p. 142). 
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pretending that he needed funds for his journey to England, and 
hastened to join Maguire at Lough Swilly. Thence with his 
countess and his three sons, Tyrconnell and his infant son, Tyr- 
connell’s brother Cathbar, and a number of other gentlemen, he sailed 
for Flanders, whence the fugitives proceeded by easy stages to Rome."® 

The flight of the alleged conspirators removed the most serious 
obstacle from the path of the Government, but, even now, to obtain 
evidence which would bear publication was no easy task. Lord 
Howth, although perfectly ready to supply the deputy with secret 
information, ‘could not bring a second person to justify the 
accusation, nor would appear himself to be the discoverer.’ He 
hoped, however, to ‘bring C. D. to discover the whole.” But 
Delvin was as reluctant as his friend to appear in the rdle of an 
informer ; and it was only after he had been arrested and subjected 
to a good deal of irregular pressure that he was induced to sign 
a confession corroborating the most important statements of Howth’s 
narrative. 

He deposed ‘that the Earl of Tyrconnell brake first with him 
about Christmas twelvemonth, in the garden of Maynooth, of his 
traitorous purposes,’ warning him that, whatever services he might 
render to the Government, he would be neglected, as his father and 
St. Lawrence had been. ‘Soon after this, for they had sundry 
conferences, the earl break plainly with him that his purpose was to 
take the castle of Dublin, when the deputy and council were 
together.’ Delvin replied ‘that he liked not of the plot of taking 
the castle, deputy and council, for he thought the attempt hard and 
dangerous,’ but that, if aid could be obtained from Spain, he would 
attempt that ‘or anything else, the killing of the lord deputy 
excepted, whose blood I will not see spilt, for he hath ever been my 
good friend. The Earl of Tyrconnell told him that the Earl of 
Tyrone, Maguire, and sundry others would join with him, for the 
whole kingdom was discontented, and would declare themselves when 
they saw the deputy and council in their hands and the kingdom 
without other government than their own.’ They had resolved to 
surprise the city and castle of Dublin and various other fortified 
towns, and Tyrconnell had sent a messenger to Father Florence ‘ to 
deal with the king of Spain to give them assistance, and propounded 
to have 10,000 men at least.’ Delvin had subsequently gone to 
England, and had had no further communication with the con- 
spirators until he heard from ‘one Owen Groome, a friar,’ that the 
plot had been betrayed to the Government. ‘He thought sundry 
times he was in England to have discovered to Lord Salisbury, but 


* A list of the persons who accompanied Tyrone, taken from the Carte MSS. 
(zi. 281), is given by Meehan, p. 553. 
” Chichester to Salisbury, September 18, 1607. 
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he doubted he should thereby dishonour himself and do harm to his 
kinswoman, the lady Tyrconnell, and make his friends his enemies,’ * 

A few days later James issued a proclamation in which he 
declared the two earls guilty of treason, and promised to produce 
conclusive evidence of their crime—a promise which was never 
fulfilled. In a Parliament held six years afterwards an act of 
attainder was passed against them, and the territory over which they 
had once ruled was forfeited to the Crown. 

Such, briefly stated, are the principal circumstances which 
preceded the great plantation of Ulster—the event which has 
contributed more than any other to shape the subsequent history of 
Ireland. On what evidence does the charge against the banished 
chieftains rest ? 

The case for the prosecution may be divided into two heads. 
First, there is the direct evidence, which, it must be acknowledged, 
is extraordinarily weak. It consists of the letter to Sir William 
Usher, of the verbal communications made by St. Lawrence to 
Chichester, of the confession of Delvin, and of the proclamation of 
James. 

The evidence of the letter, on which writers who affect to believe 
in the reality of the conspiracy are generally disposed to rely, was 
such as would never be admitted in a modern court of justice. The 
charges contained in it were of the vaguest and least tangible kind ; 
the author could not be induced by any promise of reward and 
pardon to avow himself; and it was thus impossible to subject the 
story to the searching test of cross-examination. There is little 
doubt, although the fact does not admit of positive proof, that it was 
inspired, if not actually written, by St. Lawrence, whose character 
was not such as to give credibility to his statements, and whose 
refusal to repeat his evidence in public must be considered as putting 
him completely out of court. 

The so-called ‘confession’ of Delvin is at least equally untrust- 
worthy; and the subsequent fortunes of that nobleman afford an 
additional ground for regarding his testimony with suspicion. On 
the 10th of November he was committed to the Castle prison, whence 
he escaped a few days later under circumstances which strongly 
suggest collusion on the part of his gaolers.’® In the following year 
he surrendered at discretion, and immediately received a pardon for 
life and estate. He was subsequently rewarded for his services with 
large grants of confiscated property, and in 1621 was created Earl 
of Westmeath.” 


‘Ss Delvin’s informations: enclosed by Chichester, November 6, 1607 (Meehan, 
pp. 228-231). 

® Chichester to the Lords of the Council, November 26, 1607 (Calendar of State 
Papers, vol. ii. p. 333). 

* Lodge, Peerage of Ireland, vol. . p. 239. 
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The proclamation of the 15th of November asserts, it is true, 
that ‘ it is both known to us and our council here and to our deputy 
and state there, and so shall it appear to the world, as clear as 
the sun, by evident proofs, that the only ground and motive of this 
high contempt in these men’s departure hath been the private know- 
ledge and inward terror of their own guiltiness’*’: but neither 
then nor at any subsequent period were any such ‘evident proofs’ 
produced. 

The language of the act of attainder is still more remarkable. 
The act declares that ‘ Hugh, late Earl of Tyrone, Rory, late Earl of 
Tyrconnell,’ and twenty-six other persons ‘ most falsely and traitor- 
ously, as well by open rebellion in divers parts of this your Majesty’s 
realm of Ireland, as well as by sundry treacherous confederacies and 
conspiracies, have committed, perpetrated, and done many detestable 
and abominable treasons against your Majesty,’ and decrees that 
they should ‘stand and be adjudged persons convicted of high 
treason.’ ” 

In this document two points require especial notice. The first is 
that, with a single exception, none of the persons named in the act 
had been engaged in ‘open rebellion’ since the year 1603. Before 
that date most, or all, of the attainted persons had undoubtedly 
been in arms against the Government; but for the offences then 
committed they had received a full pardon, and those offences could 
not, without a distinct breach of faith on the part of the Government, 
be again urged against them. The second point which deserves 
attention is that, although ‘sundry treacherous confederacies and 
conspiracies ’ are mentioned in the act, the charge is couched in the 
vaguest language, and is unsupported by even a pretence of evidence. 
It seems reasonable, therefore, to suppose that the Irish Parliament, 
although willing, as was too frequently the case, to comply with the 
wishes of the deputy, were by no means convinced of the truth of 
Howth’s revelations. Had it been otherwise they would scarcely 
have recurred for a vindication of the act of attainder to crimes com- 
mitted many years earlier and long since covered by an indemnity, 
or have contented themselves with charging the earls in general 
with treasonable intentions, while studiously ignoring the very 
definite accusations of Howth and Delvin. 

It is, however, upon the second or indirect portion of the evidence 
that the accusers of Tyrone and Tyrconnell have usually laid the 
greatest stress. There are two circumstances, and two only, which 
have lent a certain plausibility to the charge against them. First, 
they left Jreland rather than venture to stand their trial. Secondly, 


2! Proclamation touching the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell (Meehan, pp. 169, 
173). 
#2 11 and 12 James I. cap. 4, 
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the elaborate memorials which they afterwards addressed to James 
contain no formal denial of the crime of which they were accused.” 

In our own day the flight of an accused person would undoubtedly 
be regarded as at least presumptive evidence of guilt. But it is only 
upon the hypothesis that the administration of justice is above 
suspicion that any weight can be allowed to an argument of this 
kind. In Ireland, in the seventeenth century, that certainly was 
not the case. The means which were employed a few years later to 
despoil the O’Byrnes of their inheritance sufficiently prove the 
partiality of the courts of justice, and vindicate the prudence of the 
Irish chieftains.” 

The silence of the fugitives may seem to some to afford a stronger 
ground for suspicion. But a moment’s reflection will show that no 
other course was open to them. The countenance given by the 
deputy to their accusers must have made it plain to the most 
sanguine mind that they had nothing to hope from the justice or 
the clemency of James. Thenceforth they had to look for sub- 
sistence to a Government notoriously hostile to England. A 
memorial vindicating their loyalty could have been of no service 
to them at Dubiin. But it would assuredly have entailed the loss 
of favour at Madrid. 

The evidence on the other side will probably be regarded by 
impartial inquirers as conclusive. In the first place, the desolation 
of Ireland, and more especially of Ulster, was such that a rebellion 
at that moment was virtually impossible. The ease with which 
the subsequent plantation was effected—for the insurrection of 
Sir Cahir O’Dogherty was confined to a single county and lasted 
only three months—is a sufficient proof how little heart there was 
in the country for resistance. In the second place, it is clear from 
the secret correspondence of the deputy that the confiscation of the 
northern province bad been long in contemplation.* The conspiracy, 
therefore, if it took piace at all, occurred at a moment curiously 
opportune for the Government—a coincidence which might well 
expose men more scrupulous than Chichester and Davies to suspicion. 
But the strongest evidence of their innocence is to be found in 
the subsequent conduct of the king. James, as we have seen, had 
pledged himself in the most solemn manner to produce proofs of 
the reality of the conspiracy which would convince the most 
prejudiced mind. Is it credible, is it conceivable, that if he had 
actually possessed such proofs he would have failed to produce them ? 

3 Articles exhibited to the king’s most excellent majesty by the Earls of Tyrone 
and Tyrconnell (Meehan, pp. 186-218). 

* The principal documents relating to this scandalous case, extracted from the 
Carte MSS., will be found in Gilbert's History of the Confederation and War in 
Ireland, vo). i. pp. 167-216. 

* Cox, Hibernia Anglicana, vol. ii. p. 3. 

*¢ Chichester to Salisbury, May 10, 1606 (Calendar of State Papers, vol. i. p. 482). 
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Yet he never afterwards made the smallest attempt to establish the 
guilt of the conspirators, nor has any plausible explanation been 
suggested for a silence which, except upon one hypothesis, may 
fairly be considered as inexplicable. 

The flight of the earls, whether we attribute it, with Chichester, 
to a guilty conscience, or, as is much more probable, to a very 
reasonable distrust of English justice, marks a turning point in the 
history of Ireland. Up to this time, although the ecclesiastical 
legislation of Elizabeth had produced considerable irritation even 
among the most loyal portion of the people, the connection of 
religion with Irish insurrection had been very slight. In the words 
of one of the most candid and judicious of our modern historians: 

Of religious parties, properly so called, there were none during this (the Tudor) 
period. No Protestant party existed, for there were no Protestants except the 
agents of the Government and the official episcopacy. There were Catholic 
parties, for all parties were Catholic ; even that which throughout supported the 
acts of a Government which was politically Protestant ; but there was no Catholic 
party, no party whose special aim and distinguishing character were the mainten- 
ance of the Catholic Church. A religious party can only exist as the correlative 
of another religious party which advocates an opposing creed. The creation of 
the Protestant was necessary for the development of the Catholic party, and until 
the date of the plantation no Protestant party existed.” 


With the plantation of Ulster all this was changed. The con- 
fiscation of the northern province and the establishment of a large 
Protestant colony in the confiscated territory introduced into the 
country a new and permanent element of discord. Divided from the 
main body of their countrymen by the deep gulf of religion, the new 
planters never amalgamated with the aboriginal population as the 
earlier colonists had done; and during a period of nearly three 
centuries the animosities to which the policy of Chichester gave 
birth continued to be the source of the most formidable difficulties 
which confronted the successive governors of Ireland. 


Puitie WILSON. 


27 Richey, History of Ircland, ad finem. 
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THE WAR OFFICE REVOLUTION AND 
ITS LIMITS 


Ir must be long since any public document has been received with 
such an unbroken chorus of general approbation as the Report of the 
‘War Office (Reconstitution) Committee.’ Lord Esher, Sir John Fisher, 
and Sir George Clarke find themselves in the fortunate position of being 
praised by all men ; and the Government, by promptly carrying their 
recommendations into effect, have apparently pleased everybody, 
except, perhaps, the officials who have had to be sacrificed to the 
exigencies of reconstruction. The military and the naval ‘ experts,’ 
persons not easily contented, have little to say against the scheme ; 
and even the Opposition in Parliament seem content to limit their 
criticism to the defects disclosed by the inquiries of the War Com- 
mission. As for the public, its feelings are those of satisfaction 
tempered with amazement. It discovers, almost to its stupefaction, 
how easy War Office reform after all may be, when it is removed from 
the dilatory hands of Parliament and party politicians. How long 
would it have taken a Government to get this reorganisation through 
the House of Commons, if it had to be discussed through all the stages 
of a Bill, as was the case with the educational reforms of the past two 
years? There would have been agitation, within and without, an 
angry development of partisan sentiment, a deluge of irrelevant 
oratory, unending discussion of details by more or less incompetent 
amateurs. All this is avoided by the application of the Royal pre- 
rogative, and the temporary institution of a kind of reforming dictator- 
ship. Three capable men, already familiar with the question, are set 
to work to say what shall be done to amend the ‘system.’ They 
consult together; go into the facts; take evidence at the fountain- 
head, without any of the cumbrous paraphernalia of a Royal Com- 
mission ; and at the end of a few weeks they have their plan set forth 
in some pages of lucid print. There are no large generalisations or 
inconclusive disquisitions ; only certain distinct and specific proposals, 
which can be made operative at once. And the most marvellous 
thing is that, by a stroke of the pen, this great administrative and 
constitutional remodelling is accomplished. Hardly had the aston- 
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ished newspaper reader realised that the office of Commander-in-Chief 
was to be abolished, the Army Council to be established, and the 
War Office to be transformed on the Admiralty lines, than he discovered 
that these things were in fact done. 

It is all so simple that one may well ask why we have had to wait 
for it so long. The Esher scheme merely puts into practice several 
of the most important points already suggested by the Hartington 
Commission, and the Dawkins Committee, and many other commis- 
sions and committees. Its great merit is that it reshapes the central 
administration of the Army, on a logical and coherent principle. It 
leaves the ultimate responsibility for military policy with the Cabinet, 
where after all it must remain, so long as our Parliamentary system - 
is preserved. But it provides for the War Minister an authoritative 
board of chief officials, to advise him collectively, and individually to 
preside over the several great military departments. And it creates, 
in the revised Committee of Defence, what is practically a new Ministry 
of Imperial Defence, assisted by a competent staff, and charged with 
the special duty of co-ordinating the foreign policy of the Empire 
with our warlike arrangements by land and sea. 

All this, as far as it goes, is excellent, and no doubt justifies the 
approval of the public, and the rapidity with which the Government 
have hastened to carry the suggestions of the three Commissioners 
into effect, regardless of party exigencies and personal susceptibilities. 
But there is some risk that our enthusiasm over a useful and neces- 
sary piece of work may blind us to the real issue. We are perhaps 
inclined, like Mr. Punch’s guardsman, to ‘look at our new caps’ and 
say that military reform is practically completed. You do not change 
the whole nature of an army by altering its headgear or even its head- 
quarters. The system which has prevailed in Pall Mall is admitted to 
be imperfect, and it is therefore highly desirable to improve it. If you 
want any concern or institution to run well, you must take care to 
have its machinery in good order. But let us always remember that, 
essential as this is, it is still not everything. Machinery alone will 
not make an army; still less the armed, trained, and disciplined 
nation, which alone can expect to cope with the exigencies of the 
modern struggle for predominance, whether in war or peace. The 
Esher Committee’s Report may do much good; but only if it is 
remembered that it deals strictly with one part, and not the largest 
part, of the problem disclosed to us by the War Commission. It 
may work mischief, if it is imagined that we have only to act upon 
its recommendations, in order to have done with the whole subject, 
and be rid of all our onerous military obligations, without further 
trouble. 

It is, indeed, to be hoped that we are not again going through 
what may be called the regular stages in this matter: which are— 
first, a bad breakdown of the Army, with many defects suddenly 
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brought to light ; secondly, an angry explosion of public feeling, with 
violent demands in Parliament and the Press for ‘ drastic’ reforms ; 
thirdly, a Ministry rather timorously endeavouring to allay the hot 
fit, just as it is beginning to cool off ; and then a Commission, which, 
in due course, reports that extensive changes will be required at the 
War Office, with much shifting of places and rechristening of high 
functionaries. The fifth and last act is occupied with some more or 
less half-hearted attempts to set up the newest ‘New War Office 
Scheme,’ in the presence of an indifferent nation, which by this time 
has forgotten its ardour for a genuine, first-rate, modern army, cost 
what it may, and is quite content to hope that all will go well with 
the creation of another Board or two, and some further progress in 
* decentralisation.’ It saves a great deal of mental strain to conclude 
that all defects have really been due to the misdeeds of the ‘ War Office,’ 
and that all will go well after repairs have been executed at that 
peccant establishment. This is a comparatively simple matter, and 
is, above all, cheap ; moreover, it has the special advantage of not in 
the smallest degree interfering with the comfort of the taxpaying 
public, and of not seriously disturbing anybody except, perhaps, 
some elderly officials and superannuated generals. So the tinkering 
and patching are done, or more probably begun and dropped in the 
middle ; and the nation ‘looks at our new caps,’ and goes to sleep 
again, relegating to the category of inconvenient faddists the people 
who will talk about conscription and compulsory service, and the 
failure of recruiting, and other unseasonable things, and keep dinning 
into its unwilling ears the fact that it is just as far as ever from 
the kind of army it requires. 

The pending reconstruction of the War Office is much better than 
its predecessors—more searching, more symmetrical, more scientific— 
and there seems good warrant to expect that it will really be given a 
fair trial. But its authors would no doubt be quite ready to acknow- 
ledge that under the most favourable conditions its scope must be 
limited. It cannot put everything right as if by magic. It may give 
us a good Board of Control, a good General Staff, a good central admin- 
istration, for all of which we should be cordially grateful. But we 
want a few other things as well: the picked brains of the country 
devoting themselves to the military art, a corps of hard-working, 
business-like, and thoroughly professional officers, a steady flow into 
the regimental ranks of stalwart young men not below the physical 
and intellectual standard of the artisan population, and a large 
reserve of trained civilians capable of rapid mobilisation and embodi- 
ment on emergency—a National Army, in fact, excellent in quality, 
and respectable in size, according to modern estimates of quantity. 
But to get that sort of military establishment we shall have to pay 
for it, in purse or person, or more probably in both. The reform of 
the ‘ system ’ is an essential preliminary, but that is all. It will not 
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relieve us of the obligations which we, alone among the great nations 
of the Old World, seem invincibly reluctant to acknowledge. 

Many readers have derived comfort from the reflection that the 
War Office, under the Esher Report, is to be remoulded on the 
Admiralty model. The Navy commands, and no doubt deserves, the 
national confidence ; it is supposed to be well managed ; and we are 
justified in believing that it is efficient. There is evidently an idea 
abroad that, if the administrative method of the sea service is ap- 
plied on land, it will give us an army equal to the Navy in character 
and quality. But here, again, are we not relying too much on 
‘system,’ and confusing the shadow with the substance? The vir- 
tues of our Navy are not mainly due to the fact that it is controlled . 
by a sensibly arranged board of sailors and civil officials under the 
presidency of the First Lord. That may have something to do with 
the result, but not everything. We must look a good deal deeper 
for the causes of the generally admitted superiority of our maritime, 
compared with our military, arm. Let me attempt briefly to sum- 
marise some of these : 

First, the personnel of the Navy is not recruited mainly from the 
westrels and failures of the unskilled labour market—raw and ill- 
grown boys, for the most part of inferior physique and deficient intel 
ligence, with no real interest in their military duties. Marines, blue- 
jackets, and artificers are carefully trained men, who make the 
service their business, and intend to pass the working years of their 
life on the ‘ flats’ or in the engine-room. They are well paid and well 
treated, and as a class are fully equal to the skilled artisans of our 
manufacturing centres, or the picked men of the Metropolitan Police. 

Secondly, the naval officer is a strictly professional man. He is 
caught young, submitted to an elaborate course of technical instruction, 
and entrusted, at an early age, with highly responsible duties, which 
he cannot neglect or scamp. The military officer may idle away most 
of his time, or devote it to sport and amusement, and yet contrive 
to shuffle through his regimental functions without much difficulty. 
But the work of the naval officer must be performed with constant 
zeal and intelligence, if disgrace, and even disaster, are to be avoided. 
There is no place for a loafer on the clattering steel deck of a fidgety 
over-engined destroyer, driving through a Channel gale at twenty 
knots an hour. 

Thirdly, an army in peace-time, and particularly a British Army 
at home, is always ‘ playing at soldiers.’ Men and officers are per- 
petually haunted by the deadening impression that they are doing 
things they would not be required to do in actual warfare, and re- 
hearsing for a play which may never be presented. But with the 
Navy the Real Thing is always close at hand. Short of the actual 
fighting, the firing of shotted guns and charged torpedoes, every- 
thing during peace-time is carried on as it would bein war. The Navy 
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is doing its business all the time, and not merely preparing for some 
vaguely conceived future event, by a more or less elaborate series of 
pretences. 

Fourthly, for the reasons just mentioned, the tone in the Navy is 
practical and severe. A man does not go into this service to amuse 
himself, or to pass the time in expensive recreation. If he has any 
such ideas, the stern realities of his life will speedily disillusion him. 
Mistakes are not condoned, and any real failure of courage, resource, 
or vigilance, is promptly and ruthlessly punished. We have never 
yet shot a general pour encourager les autres. We pass over gross 
exhibitions of incompetence on the part of a brigadier or the colonel 
of a battalion ; while a lad of twenty, in the Navy, who had misread 
a chart or misunderstood a signal, would run the risk of a court- 
martial. 

Finally, the men at the head of the Navy have got there by actual 
service in command. They have had to prove their capacity in the 
management of ships and fleets. A soldier may rise high, and never 
be really tested till ‘ the guns begin to shoot,’ when the eminent paper 
strategist, the distinguished office administrator, may break down 
under the trial. But the sailor has to pass his examination, and may 
be ‘plucked’ at any time. Favouritism, and personal influence, 
and judicious advertising, are not quite unknown in the Navy; and 
second-rate officers are sometimes promoted beyond their deserts. 
But the flag-captain of a squadron, or the Admiral-Commanding-in- 
Chief, with a score of battleships and cruisers on his hands, would 
soon be ‘ found out’ if he were not equal to his duties. 

These things have had much more to do with creating and main- 
taining the excellence of our Navy than the organisation of the Central 
Office. It was not the Admiralty which secured our successes in the 
naval wars of the past, but the executive ability of the officers and the 
fighting quality of the sailors. The great admirals wore out their 
hearts complaining of the lack of proper provision for their fleets, of 
defective stores, insufficient supplies, corruption, and jobbery, and 
maladministration, and they gained their victories in spite of the folly 
and carelessness of ‘My Lords’ at home. It was under substantially 
the same organisation as that which exists to-day, that the Navy was 
allowed to fall into the dangerous condition of weakness of the late 
’seventies and early eighties, when, so far from there being a two- 
Power standard, it was by no means certain that we could have held 
the Channel against France alone. It was with the ‘system’ in full 
working order that we had our ironclads armed with muzzle-loaders, 
after every other important Navy had mounted breech-loading guns, 
and that we were building impracticable turret-ships, with low free- 
boards, which could not have fought, and could hardly have steered, 
in a sea-way. The Whitehall organisation did not save us from these 
and other errors and laches, quite as serious as any of those of which 
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the War Office has been recently guilty. It did not prevent us from 
carrying on the business of Empire for years on a quite inadequate 
margin of maritime strength. What did save us was the eventual 
realisation by the nation of its own danger, the manifestation of 
feeling which led to the Naval Defence Act, and the statesmanlike 
action of a Ministry, which moulded the public sentiment into a defi- 
nite maritime policy, such as the country now understands, and is 
determined to maintain. We know what sort of a navy we want, 
what work it is intended to do, and what its relative power should be. 
If we had the same clear-sighted certainty about our military policy, 
and the same resolve to render it effective, the War Office—even the 
old, unreformed War Office—could have done a good deal. 

It is worth while remembering that our South African failure was 
not solely, or even primarily, a War Office failure. We have read 
the evidence taken before Lord Elgin’s Commission to little purpose, 
if we do not recognise that there were other, and deeper, underlying 
causes than the defectiveness of our administrative mechanism. It 
may be an unpopular thing to say ; but I believe the impartial historian 
will be more inclined to wonder at the achievements of our War Office 
than to censure it for not doing better. After all we must not forget 
that the ‘ system,’ the condemned system, taught as it was to believe 
that never on any occasion would it be necessary to send a hundred 
thousand men abroad, was suddenly faced with a demand for twice, 
and eventually more than three times, the number. And the demand 
was met. The War Office had to create a vast army out of nothing, 
and somehow it succeeded. Could any human being have deemed it 
possible, in the summer of 1899, that within twelve months the 
Imperial Government would have a force of nearly 300,000 men in 
the field? Yetthe gigantic task was accomplished. That it had to be 
undertaken at all was really not the fault of the military bureaucracy. 
The blame lay with the politicians, who would not listen to the warnings 
of the soldiers, and plunged into war, as heedlessly as the Russians 
the other day; it lay with the nation itself, which had indolently 
acquiesced in an army indifferent in quality, and insufficient in 
numbers. 

We now know that the Intelligence Department, starved and 
stinted as it was, had not neglected its duties, but on the contrary 
had performed them with quite remarkable ability. It knew all 
about the Boer armaments, it had got the Krupps, the pom-poms, and 
the Mausers properly tabulated, it had made a shrewd guess at the 
Republican plan of campaign, and it foresaw that when the Transvaal 
struck, the Orange Free State would strike too. From the days of 
the Jameson Raid onwards, its handful of alert and capable young 
officers in South Africa were sending home reports and memoranda, 
for the information of statesmen, who when the crisis came did not 
know that the Boers had heavy guns, did not know that they had 
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horses, did not think that they would fight, and staked everything 
on the hypothesis that they were mere boasters and cowards. With 
such a temper, which was not confined to the Cabinet, but was indeed 
that of the public at large, the best of Departments could have done 
little to help us. Even the Army Council, as now constituted, with 
the new Defence Committee, might have’ been powerless to. avert 
mischances, which owed their origin to initial miscalculations, 
and a fatal inadequacy of available force. It could scarcely have 
removed, or even sensibly modified, the three elements which mainly 
contributed to render the Boer war needlessly protracted, ruinously 
expensive, and generally unsatisfactory and inglorious. These were 
(1) the carelessness of Ministers ; (2) the incompetence of some of the 
officers ; and (3) the deficiency in the number of trained troops. 

Take the first point. The new Department of the Defence Com- 
mittee is defined in the Esher Memorandum as ‘a permanent Institu- 
tion charged with the duties and responsibilities of calling the attention 
of the Prime Minister of the day to strategic problems of defence, 
to the actual condition of our armaments, and to the relation which 
the latter should bear to the former.’ If it had been in existence in 
the summer of 1899, its Permanent Secretary would undoubtedly 
have made the Cabinet acquainted with the fact that, while our 
diplomacy was heading straight for war with the Dutch Republics, 
our military preparations were utterly inadequate. But, even with- 
out the assistance of a Department of Imperial Defence, the military 
chiefs did convey this information to the Cabinet. It is difficult 
to conceive that any warnings, received from a permanent official 
of somewhat subordinate status, could have been more impressive 
than the exhortations and admonitions of Lord Wolseley and Sir 
Redvers Buller. As early as the 8th of June 1899, four months before 
the outbreak of hostilities, Lord Wolseley strongly urged the immediate 
mobilisation of an Army Corps and a Cavalry Division at Salisbury 
or Aldershot, which could be kept ready for embarkation to South 
Africa at a moment’s notice. The advice, again emphatically repeated 
on the 7th of July, was ignored by the Cabinet, for political reasons. 
What ground is there for assuming that the Permanent Secretary of 
the Defence Committee would have carried more weight than the 
Commander-in-Chief ? To be ready, in time, even with 40,000 men 
was, we are told, ‘ never seriously entertained by the Government,’ ' 
because that would have clashed with their theory that the Boers 
were not, after all, going to fight. Yet they had before them the 
Paper sent to the Intelligence Department by Major Altham—an 
admirable officer to whom less than justice has been done—dated 
nearly a year earlier, which contained the following passage : 

The Transvaal has, during the last two years, made military preparations on 


a scale which can only be intended to meet the contingency of a contest with 
Great Britain. These preparations still continue, and the condition of affairs in 





' War Commission Report, p. 16. 
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South Africa has practically now become that of an armed neutrality, which 
may last for years or may culminate in war at very short notice. At the out- 
break of such a war we shall at first be in a decided numerical inferiority ; 
moreover, we should have to face the problem of protecting a very long frontier, 
and should be handicapped by a certain amount of disloyalty within our own 
borders; at least a month or six weeks must elapse before any appreciable 
reinforcements could arrive from England or India. The problem of defence 
would therefore be a difficult one, and its difficulty will be enhanced by the fact 
that any mistake or lack of firmness at the outset would seriously affect subse- 
quent operations. 


True, these prophetic statements, again and again repeated, were 
filtered through the heads of the War Department instead of being 
made directly to the Premier. But by the 5th of September, 1899, 
the then Prime Minister was seised of the opinions, both of the titular 
Chief of the Army, and of the General nominated to command the forces 
in South Africa. On the date mentioned, Sir Redvers Buller addressed 
a strongly worded Memorandum to the late Lord Salisbury, in which 


he said that he ‘ was not happy ’ as to the way things were going, and 
added : 

There must be some period at which the military and the diplomatic or 
political forces are brought into line, and in my view this ought to be before 
action is determined on—in other words, before the diplomat proceeds to an 
ultimatum, the military should be in a position to enforce it... . So far as I 
am aware the War Office has no idea of how matters are proceeding, and has 
not been consulted. I mean that they do not know how fast diplomacy is 
moving. 


And on the same day Lord Wolseley, in a Minute addressed to 
Lord Lansdowne, wrote : 

We have committed one of the very greatest blunders in war: namely, we 
have given the enemy the initiative. He is in a position to take the offensive, 
and by striking the first blow to ensure the great advantage of winning the first 
‘round.’ ... Isubmit that it is urgently necessary that our diplomacy and 
our military preparations should work hand in hand. We are now in danger of 
giving over the initiative to Mr. Kruger, because our negotiations with him have 
been conducted without a full knowledge of all the military conditions of the 


case. 


The new Defence Department, which is to be a kind of substitute, 
so it is stated, for the German Great General Staff, is intended to 
secure us against the repetition of that kind of perilous error. But 
Ministers, who would press on, heedless of their Commander-in-Chief 
and their ‘ fighting General,’ are not easily checked in their career. 
The Russians have a General Staff, modelled on the German lines, 
and supposed to be strong on the Intelligence side ; but it did not 
prevent the Empire from being launched into war at an absolutely 
hopeless disadvantage. This is not a reason for doing without a 
General Staff; but it does suggest that the best departmental 
machinery in the world cannot take the place of foresight, firmness, 
self-control and common sense. 

LL2 
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™ The second of our misfortunes was that our officers did not prove 
altogether satisfactory. Certain of the men in high command were 
particularly disappointing, and some generals, who went out with 
distinguished reputations, broke down rather badly. Here again we 
must not expect too much from mere ‘ War Office Reform.’ When 
any army goes into its first serious campaign after a long peace, 
it must make use of such material as it has to hand. There may be 
a potential Napoleon among the sub-lieutenants, or a Bernadotte 
in the uniform of a corporal; but till their qualities reveal them- 
selves we must be content with the generals and colonels who have 
been commanding districts and regiments. If the Army Council is 
strong enough to stand up against ‘social influence’ and Service 
snobbery, it will give the capable man, without birth or wealth, 
a better chance of coming to the front. But it must have a sufficient 
reservoir to draw upon ; and that is a question rather for the nation 
and Parliament than one of departmental reorganisation. ‘ There 
appears to be too often,’ said Lord Kitchener,’ ‘a want of serious 
study of their profession by officers, who are, I think, rather inclined 
to deal too lightly with military questions of moment.’ In other 
words, we must get the officer to work as hard at his duties as any 
other professional man; which he cannot be expected to do until 
he obtains something more than a ridiculous pittance from the State 
by way of remuneration. 

Nor will headquarters reconstruction of itself remedy the worst 
of all our military deficiencies. Our Army is to-day, precisely as 
it was in the summer of 1899, far too weak to meet the calls which 
may be made upon it, for all that we know, before these pages 
are in print. We stand substantially where we did before the War, 
with the regulars a few thousands stronger, and the auxiliaries a 
good many thousands weaker. The Volunteer battalions are melt- 
ing away under the eyes of their bewildered colonels; the Militia 
is 34,000 below its establishment ; the Reserve of the Militia is barely 
10 per cent. of its nominal strength. It is still highly doubtful 
whether we could send abroad our nominal three Army Corps and 
a Cavalry Division, without a great and costly effort; it is certain 
that, if we wanted a much larger force, we should have to go back 
to the old disorganising process of enlisting untrained civilians at five 
shillings a day, and taking anything we could get from the Colonies. 
There is no reason to suppose that the quality of the Line regiments is 
more satisfactory than it was four years ago. The last Annual Report 
of the Inspector-General of Recruiting is as gloomy as ever. From 
this depressing document we learn that the percentage of rejections 
for physical unfitness was the highest for nine years, and that the 
percentage of boys under seventeen years of age is the highest on 
record. So that our Regular Army, if we except a few picked corps, 

2 War Commission Report, p. 53. 
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is still largely composed of derelicts and weeds, and even of these we 
do not obtain enough to make up our meagre establishment. Behind 
this force we have no real reserves worth mentioning, and indeed 
are probably worse off—owing to the demoralisation of the Militia 
and the dwindling of the Volunteers—than we were in the ‘nineties. 
This is our real Military Problem, and it is not the New Scheme and 
the Army Council, or even the Cabinet Committee of Defence, that 
will solve it by an automatic process. 

The danger is that in our affection for the War Office Scheme we 
may jump to the conclusion that there has ceased to be a problem 
to solve. It is the peril which attends every attempt to remodel 
our military administration. The public is only too anxious to believe 
that the reform of the ‘Department’ is the end of the whole business. 
This was precisely the deduction which was hastily drawn from the 
publication of the excellent Clinton Dawkins Report in 1901; and 
it was necessary then to insist that, even if all the suggestions of that 
useful State Paper were adopted, we should still be only at the com- 
mencement of the graver task before the country. That task is to 
provide an Army at once better and bigger than our present Home 
Service foree—to give us more soldiers, and those of superior quality 
to most of the men in our Line battalions. If we are to trust entirely 
to voluntary recruiting, we shall be compelled to render it effective 
by offering something like the reward which a respectable labourer 
might expect in civil life, and we shall have to make soldiering a good 
trade for a steady man. 

Tf this method is deemed too costly, we shall be obliged to 
fall back on the Militia ballot or on compulsory service in some 
other form. Lord Esher himself has stated, in a Note to the Report 
of the War Commission, that he cordially agrees with Sir George 
Taubman-Goldie’s Scheme of National Military Education, which 
he regards as ‘ the only practical alternative to conscription.” With 
the lesson of Port Arthur staring us in the face, and the know- 
ledge that a couple of dare-devil torpedo lieutenants, favoured by 
luck and dirty weather, may alter the balance of maritime power in 
a night, even the enthusiasts of the Naval School should admit that 
a great reserve force for home defence by land is not exactly a super- 
fluous luxury. Nor is it possible to survey the political horizon 
and to feel confident that we may not again find ourselves involved 
in warlike operations in Europe or Asia, under conditions in which 
we could not rely upon sea-power alone. In one way or other we 
are driven back remorselessly to the unwelcome conclusion that we 
are not going to be relieved of our present perilous ineffectiveness, 
in regard to our land defences, without a sustained and serious effort. 
Writing of the Dawkins Committee in this Review, two years and 
a half ago, it was urged that we should not ‘commit the fatal error 
of supposing that we can keep our hands and our money in our pockets, 
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dispense with the burdens and sacrifices which are laid upon most 
other peoples, and nevertheless provide ourselves with a perfectly 
efficient and satisfactory army by the cheap and simple process of 
remodelling the War Office.’* One cannot help thinking that Lord 
Esher, Sir John Fisher and Sir George Clarke would themselves 
concur in this opinion ; and it may be that the distinguished trium- 
virate will have some further communication to make, which may 
bring home the true facts of the situation to the public mind in an 
inconveniently emphatic fashion. 
Srpyey Low. 


* «The Danger of the War Office Report,’ in the number of this Review for 
August 1901. 





SOME DUTIES OF NEUTRALS 


I HAVE been asked, and at very short notice, to answer briefly some 
questions of international law which have already arisen, or are likely 
to arise, in the present war. With the space and time at my 
disposal I cannot do more than say generally what I conceive to be 
the true doctrine ; and what is stated is subject to a reservation. 
It may be a prejudice, but any one trained as are English lawyers 
answers abstract, or A and B, questions with hesitation. The casuist 
may determine them with confidence and ease ; he has his complete 
theoretical system, the sharp distinguos, of his manual. The ordinary 
practising lawyer, applying living and growing principles, desires 
to be properly instructed, to know as to the case put to him 
the concrete circumstances which edify and illuminate, before 
speaking with confidence. If this’ is prudent as to municipal law, 
on the whole reduced as it is to order, such caution is pre- 
eminently expedient as to international law, still largely fluid and 
indefinite, and subject to discretionary considerations. Another 


general observation is not out of place. Many parts of the neutrality 


laws are still obscure. The Powers which met at The Hague, before 
they dispersed, passed a resolution expressing a hope that the ques- 
tion of the rights and duties of a neutral State should be considered 
by a future Conference; the Institut de Droit International, con- 
tinuing its good work, has appointed a Committee to investigate 
the subject ; and Mr. Holls has said with truth that ‘the elaboration 
of a Code of Neutrality, as it was called at Delft by President Asser, 
of the Institute of International Law, should be the first addition 
to the Magna Charta of The Hague.’ But without Conferences, 
and largely without legislation or treaties, much has been done to 
define that which about half a century ago—for example, during the 
American Civil War—was indefinite. The true nature of neutrality ; 
the notion, now accepted, that it is not merely a continuance of 
peace, but a peculiar condition creating special duties on the 
part of neutral States towards belligerents ; the abandonment of the 
notion of ‘ qualified’ neutrality; the tacit assumption that, there 
being a community of nations, none of them can go its own way just 
as if war were not in progress ; the restriction at many points of the 
‘ 508 
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extreme pretensions of neutrals and belligerents—most of these 
things are of modernigrowth. There has been formed a rough code, 
obeyed on the whole as faithfully as is any municipal system. It is 
the creation in the main of lawyers who have reduced to shape and 
something like;consistency, modified, and improved, practices which 
they found ready totheirhand. Every war adds a fresh chapter to this 
code, or elucidates some obscure article in it. I cannot help thinking 
that when examined by future historians the creation of this code—the 
growing ascendency of the industrial forces, the voice of law making 
itself more and more heard in war—will be regarded as one of the 
great civilising movements of the nineteenth century. The defects 
which exist are partly due to the haphazard way in which this law has 
been put together. They also largely come from the too potent 
presence of national prejudices and the prevalence of what may be 
called patriotic jurisprudence. In this matter opinions are apt 
to follow the flag. Writers whom I need not name are avowed 
belligerents, and are always in these discussions manceuvring for a good 
position for theircountry. There are, too, inconsistencies and defects 
ascribable to the backward state of public opinion as to one or two 
ethical problems. Perhaps there will come a time when a blockade- 
runner will be regarded much in the same light as is a pirate or 
a privateer. Perhaps the selling of guns and munitions of war 
to combatants will one day not appear to any one a clean and 
respectable business. For the present, opinion condones these 
things ; and so does international law, with the result that it contains 
not a few inconsistent precepts and examples of arrested develop- 
ment. 

Before answering the questions which have been put to me, a 
word as to the tendencies of the changes now going on as to the 
laws of neutrality. They are the outcome of a series of struggles 
between the conflicting interests of neutral and belligerent nations. 
For some centuries the advantages lay, on the whole, with the 
latter. The law of the sea followed the flag which happened to be 
dominant on it. Of late, neutrals have fared better than they did. 
Since 1812 there has been no very serious naval war between 
two States each with powerful navies able to enforce against 
neutrals their behests or policy. Since the American Civil War 
few matters of the first importance to belligerents have arisen, 
and the interests of neutrals have, on the whole, been favourably 
considered. 

The first question which I have been asked is: ‘ Would it be a 
breach of neutrality to float a loan in England for either Russia or 
Japan?’ Of course, if the loan were advanced or guaranteed, or in 
any way supported by our Government, it would be a flagrant breach 
of neutrality. According to well-known text-books, relying on 
certain decisions (not much in point) of our Courts, when a loan was 
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being raised in aid of the Greek insurrection about 1824, and toa 
legal opinion given by the King’s Advocate and the Solicitor-General, 
it is illegal for private persons, subjects of a neutral State, to raise or 
advance money to a belligerent State. I cannot think that this is 
sound doctrine. In view of the fact that the subjects of neutral 
States may freely sell to belligerents commodities, including contra- 
band of war, subject to the risk of capture, and that even 
contracts for the purpose of effecting a breach of blockades are 
not illegal, it is difficult to understand why it should be illegal to 
raise in England, or in any neutral State, a loan for the benefit 
of Japan or Russia. Such loans have been raised in neutral 
countries, and no one has ever been prosecuted for his share in the 
matter. It may be taken for granted that, in these days, helping a 
belligerent with a loan will be regarded in the same light as supply- 
ing him with money’s worth." 

‘What supplies may a belligerent cruiser receive at a neutral 
port?’ Even as late as the American Civil War doubts as to this 
point existed. Now, however, the answer is clear. All the procla- 
mations or declarations of neutrality—and most States nowadays issue 
them *—follow much the same lines, though none of them are so full 
in detail as those of Great Britain. The enemy’s ship may take on 
board coal sufficient to carry her to ‘the nearest port of her own 
country or to some nearer named neutral destination.’ Thus a Russian 
vessel of war arriving at Malta from Kronstadt might demand coal 
to take her home, but she would properly be refused coal sufficient 
to take her to Port Arthur. Of course, this restriction might be 
evaded by coaling repeatedly first at the port of one State and then at 
that of another. But a neutral State which winked at such evasions 
of a tolerably well-recognised rule would justly be held blamable by 
any international Court. Nor may the belligerent cruiser receive a 
fresh supply in a British port until after three months, unless in 
special circumstances.* The recognised rule is eminently favourable 
to England, with her girdle round the earth of possessions and coaling 


’ It is right to note that in the legal opinion referred to there is the observation, 
‘With respect to loans, if entered into merely with commercial objects, we think, 
according to the opinions of writers on the law of nations and the practice which has 
prevailed, they would not be an infringement of neutrality.’ See Mr. Gladstone’s 
answer on the subject in the House of Commons on the 24th of April, 1873. It is 
needless to say that the sale of arms to a belligerent Government by a neutral Govern- 
ment would be regarded as an offence against international law. No one now defends 
the sale of rifles by the United States to France in 1870. Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
(Letters, p. 396) writes: ‘The new American Minister for France, who lately passed 
through this country, sent us a message through Dallas that his Government wished to 
purchase arms of our Government. We shall decline on the ground of neutrality.’ 

* Germany did not issue a declaration of neutrality in the Russo-Turkish, the 
Chinese-Japanese, or Turkish-Greek wars. 

* Some proclamations say, ‘ Until a reasonable time has elapsed, such as may 
make it possible for the ship to have returned after accomplishing her voyage to a 
foreign port.’ 
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stations. It works harshly against States possessing no colonies 
or few of them. It operates against no States more severely than 
against Japan and Russia. It is sometimes made the subject of 
bitter complaints by foreign jurists. The justification of it is 
that the only alternatives are to refuse to supply coal to belli- 
gerent vessels or to frame a rule avowedly aimed against England. 
Another rule which tells against countries without colonies—which 
prompts many foreign critics to say that maritime international 
law has been fashioned in the interests of England—is that a 
belligerent vessel may effect repairs to enable her to continue her 
voyage, but that she may not add to her armament or crew or 
military stores. The inconvenience of such a rule to Germany, 
for example, with few ports outside the Reich and still fewer docks 
capable of receiving and repairing battleships, is obvious. Whether 
these and some other rules will remain intact as the naval strength 
of other countries grows may well be doubted. 

* Would it have been permissible for the Japanese Admiral to enter 
Chemulpo Harbour and attack the Russian vessels Variag and Korietz 
had they refused to come out?’ Certainly not. Indeed, it would 
have been the duty of the port authorities to prevent this by all 
means in their power on pain of being fairly treated as enemies by 
the aggrieved belligerent. Some of the proclamations of neutrality 
are explicit on this point or others akin toit. Thus the proclamation 
issued by Brazil on the outbreak of the war between Spain and the 
United States recited the rule that an interval of twenty-four hours 
should elapse between the sailing from a Brazilian port of two vessels 
of the two belligerents, and added: ‘ Brazilian forts and ships of war 
shall fire on an armed ship preparing to leave before the fixed period 
has elapsed after the departure of the ship belonging to the other 
belligerent.’ 

‘ May a vessel of war, dreading capture, remain in neutral waters 
until the squadron which is on the outlook for her departs?’ Here, 
too, there is general agreement. The port authorities will not be 
doing their duty if they do not call upon the belligerent vessel to 
depart after twenty-four hours, unless she is in distress by reason of 
storm, or is suffering from sea damage or want of provisions. In 
the proclamation of neutrality by the Russian Government on the 
outbreak of the war between Spain and the United States, it was 
expressly stated: ‘Les bitiments de guerre de deux Puissances 
belligérantes ne pourront entrer dans les ports russes que pour 24 
heures’ except by special permission of the Imperial Government ; 
a declaration which seems to have escaped the attention of the 
commander of the Russian gunboat Mandjur. ‘ May wheat or rice in 
any circumstances be treated as contraband?’ Speaking generally, 
neither is contraband. The attempt on the part of the French 
Government in 1885 to treat the latter as contraband met with the 
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protest of our Government, and was abandoned. Nor would the 
possibility of these commodities finding their way circuitously into 
the possession of an army or of a besieged fortress suffice to stamp 
them as contraband. They must be actually destined for the 
enemy's military or naval forces to justify a prize court condemning 
them. 

‘May goods which are intended for a neutral port be in any 
circumstances seized? May a Japanese cruiser overhauling a 
vessel with military saddles for a port in China seize them on the 
ground that they are really destined for the Russian troops?’ This 
is the vexed questign of continuous voyages; a question as to 
which opinion has long been divided, but as to which it has at last, 
I take it, declared itself in favour of the belligerent’s right to seize 
contraband goods, even when consigned to a neutral port, if there 
are clear proofs that the neutral port is only a stage in the con- 
veyance of the goods to the enemy.* 

‘May Russian or Japanese officers be conveyed to the East in 
neutral vessels without these being in peril of being treated as 
conveying quasi-contraband ?’ This is a question of more or less, 
to be answered safely only with full information as to the number 
conveyed, the knowledge of the carriers, and other circumstances. 
And the same may be said of the question also put, whether the 
doctrine of continuous voyages applies to officers or soldiers con- 
veyed as passengers on a neutral vessel. Nor can I attempt to 
answer, without many reservations as to the meaning of such words 
as ‘ fitting out’ and ‘due diligence,’ the question ‘ whether the three 
rules of the Washington Treaty have become part of international 
law.’ But it may be noted that these rules, expressly mentioned in 
the declarations of our Government as to neutrality in 1898, are not 
referred to in the instructions issued the other day. 

‘May belligerents cut submarine cables belonging to or 
touching the territory of neutral States?’ On this point juris- 
prudence is still quite uninformed. The attempts to clear up the 
matter by reference to supposed analogies drawn from the practice 
as to blockade have not been very happy. Probably the prevalent 
view is that stated in the code of naval warfare prepared by Captain 
Stockton, of the United States Navy, and published with the approval 
of the President. 


(a) Submarine telegraphic cables between points in the territory of an 
enemy, or between the territory of the United States and an enemy, are subject 
to such treatment as the necessities of war may require. 


* The change in opinion is recorded in the successive attempts of the Institut de 
Droit International to solve the problem. A cogent argument for the old view is 
found in Mr. Baty’s International Law in South Africa. 
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(6) Submarine telegraphic cables between the territory of an enemy and 
neutral territory may be interrupted within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
enemy. 

(c) Submarine telegraphic cables between two neutral territories shall be 
held inviolable and free from interruption.® 


‘May a belligerent cruiser overhaul a neutral mail steamer and 
open her mail-bags in search of despatches for the enemy ?’—a 
question sure to present itself often in future wars. The view stated 
in the United States Naval Code is not one which would have 
recommended itself to Lord Stowell, with his strong bias for 
belligerent rights, but it probably expresses the accepted rule, so far 
as any can be said to exist. ‘ Mail steamers under neutral flags 
carrying such despatches—hostile despatches—in the regular and 
customary manner, either as a part of their mail in their mail-bags 
or separately, as a matter of accommodation and without special 
arrangement or remuneration, are not liable to seizure and should 
not be detained, except upon clear grounds of suspicion of a violation 
of the laws of war with respect to contraband, blockade, or unneutral 
service, in which case the mail-bags must be forwarded with seals 
unbroken.’ 


These are imperfect answers to questions some of which are 
elementary, some obscure. Others much more difficult and probably 
wholly novel can scarcely fail to arise as the war proceeds, if only by 
reason of the fact that warlike operations may probably be conducted 
in territory which belongs to neither of the belligerents. Thus the 
old questions as to ‘ the right of passage’ for troops through neutral 
territory may come up in a perplexing form. It is satisfactory to 
reflect that nowhere has international law been lately studied with 
more zeal than in Japan. Her lawyers have established an Institute 
of International Law, and publish a journal devoted to its develop- 
ment. In the war with China she justified her admission into the 
community of nations by acting with rare humanity, and with a 
marked desire to observe international law; and her proclamations 
of neutrality have been framed on English models. In Mr. Taka- 
hashi, Mr. Ariga, and others, the Japanese Government have, as 
they had in 1898, skilled advisers. Mr. Takahashi says with some 
justice: ‘A law-abiding spirit, especially in war, has been from 
ancient times a characteristic of Japan.’ 

JOHN MACDONELL. 


5 The Institut de Droit International has adopted certain rules which are in 
some respects, I conceive, open to objections (Annuaire, 19, 331). 
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‘Ir you want a pictfre of humiliation,’ said Sidney Herbert on a 
famous occasion, ‘you have only to look there,’ and he pointed 
across the floor of the House of Commons to the Treasury Bench to 
explain his meaning. It was probably the hardest saying ever flung 
at that oft-besieged citadel of power, and it is not one to be lightly 
or unadvisedly repeated. But if ever since Mr. Herbert’s day there 
was a time when the taunt could be renewed without flagrant 
injustice, it was during the debate on the Address last month. Never 
in modern times has the Treasury Bench presented a spectacle so 
humiliating as that which was then seen. The Prime Minister was 
unhappily absent, struck down by a severe illness that justly evoked 
the sympathy of everybody without regard to political opinions. 
But Prime Ministers, even the greatest of them, have been kept 
away from their post before to-day without confusion and impotence 
falling upon their colleagues in consequence of their enforced 
absence. On this occasion, Mr. Balfour being prevented from per- 
forming his duty, everything seemed to go wrong with the members 
of the Government. All that they were asked to do by the amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Morley on behalf of the Opposition was to 
make their position with regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘ raging and 
tearing agitation ’ clear to the House of Commons and the country. 
It was a demand which the Opposition were unquestionably entitled 
to make, and in the interest of all parties it was one which ought to 
have been satisfied. The frivolous pretext that Mr. Chamberlain is 
now a private member, and that consequently his views upon any 
question are not matters with which the Government have any need 
to concern themselves, is too ridiculous even to call for discussion. 
if there were any foundation for it a single sentence from a 
responsible Minister would have sufficed to set the whole matter at 
rest. But no such sentence was spoken during the six nights’ 
debate. On the contrary, the speakers on the Treasury Bench 
tumbled over each other in dire confusion as they tried by a too 
redundant oratory to confuse the issue, and to evade the plain 
and simple question that had been put to them. Nor was their 
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manifest shrinking from anything in the nature of an explicit 
answer their worst offence. Under the clouds of words which 
they emitted they spoke with different voices. Whilst all were 
vague, those who listened to them soon found that one section of 
the Government held one view of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, 
whilst another section held a different one. On one evening the 
chief spokesman of the Treasury Bench filled a large number 
of the Ministerial party with alarm and indignation by his apparent 
repudiation 6f the attempt to re-establish protection. On the next 
a Minister who spoke with equal authority struck dismay into the 
hearts of the Free Traders on the Government side by his arguments 
in favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. Through it all there was 
no attempt to deal fairly with the House or the country. Tricky 
and confused to the last were all the declarations of policy which 
were uttered from the Treasury Bench, and no man was entitled to 
say when the division was taken, and the normal majority of the 
Government was reduced by more than one half, that he really 
understood what Ministers believed and where they were seeking to 
lead their followers. Humiliation, J cannot but think, is almost too 
mild a word to describe a spectacle so ignominious and so completely 
without precedent in our Parliamentary annals. 

The claim of the House of Commons—I mean of the present 
House of Commons—to a frank and honest avowal of the mind of the 
Government may not be very high; but, after all, even Mr. Balfour 
and his colleagues might have remembered that there is such a 
thing as the nation to be considered. For months past business has 
been disturbed and public affairs embarrassed by the attempt of Mr. 
Chamberlain to create a new party and force a new economic policy 
upon the country. His opponents may have no fear of the results 
of a fair struggle between him and them. But though they have no 
fear of any real discussion of the question which he has raised so reck- 
lessly and unnecessarily, they cannot shut their eyes to the fact that 
he has done an immense amount of mischief to the national interests 
by the way in which he has brought it forward. Playing always 
to the gallery, he has got the gallery with him. Political propagandas 
when they are conducted, as I hinted a month ago, on the lines of a 
travelling show are certain to make a fleeting impression, at least upon 
the shallow and unthinking. Fortunately, the impression is seldom 
one that lasts. The debate on Mr. Morley’s amendment to the Address 
was unique in other respects besides the incredible impotence displayed 
by the Treasury Bench. Its greatest claim to distinction lay in the 
fact that the overwhelming weight of argument was upon one side. 
The speeches delivered in defence of free trade reached a level far 
above the average in parliamentary debates, whilst those delivered 
in defence of Mr. Chamberlain’s propositions were not only few in 
number, but with scarcely an exception contemptible in argument. 
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I have no wish to disparage the utterances of the leading members 
of the Opposition, but the most interesting feature of the debate lay 
in the earnest and almost impassioned attacks which were made 
upon Ministers from their own side of the House. Nobody, except 
the journalists who have attached themselves to the cause of ‘ fiscal 
reform,’ can pretend to regard these declarations with indifference. 
They were made by men who have sacrificed office, and imperilled 
their whole future careers, in order to secure the right to speak their 
minds, and, as it happens, in parliamentary weight and authority 
these assailants of Mr. Chamberlain, and, indirectly, of the Govern- 
ment, stood on a far higher level than the men who ventured to 
stand forth as apologists for the reactionary policy of Birmingham. 
If reason and common sense, to say nothing of moral and intellectual 
authority, have any weight with the people of this country, it is 
difficult to see how the fallacies on which the new policy is founded 
can survive for a single day. Mr. Chamberlain himself was absent 
from the debate. For his own sake this was to be regretted; but 
even his audacity and his strange disregard of facts except, as he has 
told us, as ‘ illustrations’ would have availed him little against the 
overwhelming weight of the attack to which his policy was subjected. 
When he comes back from Egypt, fully restored, it is to be hoped, 
to health, he must, if he wishes to retain a shred of credit as a serious 
politician, apply himself to the task of mastering the arguments of 
his opponents, and of doing what he can to meet them. For the 
present, the obsolete policy of protection which he has endeavoured 
to refloat on the tide of party passion lies stranded and helpless, 
as completely riddled by the shot and shell of his adversaries as was 
the old Belleisle after the Admiralty had finished their experiments 
upon it with modern weapons and explosives. 

No Minister, either in the House of Commons or in the subsequent 
debate in the House of Lords, ventured upon anything that could 
be called a thoroughgoing defence of the Birmingham policy, but, 
in spite of urgent appeals from their own followers, the Government, 
as I have said, refused to give any straightforward explanation of 
their position. At the last moment, it is true, the Home Secretary, 
in reply to a direct question from a member of his own party, 
repudiated any proposal to tax food or raw materials. In other 
words, he knocked the bottom out of Mr. Chamberlain’s ship. But, 
taking the debate as a whole, it was impossible to regard even this 
declaration as conclusive. In the division on a question which 
Ministers had insisted upon making one of confidence, their majority 
fell to fifty-one, less than half its normal strength. Twenty-seven 
members of the Unionist party voted for the amendment. There 
were many abstentions, and amongst those who gave the Government 
their support were not a few who avowedly did so on the strength 
of the Home Secretary’s tardy repudiation of Mr. Chamberlain. 
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A month ago I had to comment upon the break-up of the Liberal- 
Unionist party. The debate and division on Mr. Morley’s amend- 
ment clearly portend the disintegration of the once united Minis- 
terialists. Such is the result, inevitable in the circumstances, of the 
Prime Minister’s lack of courage and conviction. Strangely enough 
the Ministerial majority in the House of Lords against Lord Crewe’s 
motion on the tariff question was precisely the same as in the House of 
Commons—fifty-one. The debate made it clear that there is a strong 
feeling of antagonism amorg the Peers to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, 
whilst the division—upon such a question—touched the low-water 
mark of Ministerial authority in the Hereditary Chamber. Ifone turns 
from Parliament to the country, it is only to find further proofs of the 
extent to which Mr. Chamberlain’s disastrous enterprise has damaged 
his party. Two elections have taken place, since I last wrote, for the 
Ayr Burghs and Mid-Herts. Both were represented by supporters of 
the Ministry ; both have now returned Liberals to the House of 
Commons. Following upon the results of the other elections which 
have taken place since last May, they establish beyond dispute the fact 
that the country refuses to accept the retrograde proposal to destroy 
free trade, and to re-establish in its place the barbarous methods of 
protectionism. 

For the present Free Traders may very well rest satisfied with 
the state of the campaign. So far they have resisted with complete 
success the attacks of the enemy, and so long as they have the 
support of the great economic authorities of the City and of the 
bulk of the working classes all over the country, they can await 
the next movement of their impetuous adversary with confidence 
and equanimity. But Ministers are not in this happy position, and 
for a very excellent reason. Their want of courage in dealing with 
the Chamberlain propaganda has had a damaging effect upon their 
prestige, already sufficiently low. They have satisfied nobody 
except the trimmers on their own side, whose sole desire is to keep 
their seats as long as possible. To other people, who have at least 
been able to make up their minds on the question submitted to the 
country, they present that picture of humiliation of which I have 
spoken. That they are divided in opinion among themselves is 
evident from their utterances. Their one desire manifestly is to 
commit themselves to nothing definite and to stick to office. The 
Protectionists must despise their policy of shirk and funk as heartily 
as the Free Traders do. But Mr. Chamberlain and his friends have 
one advantage over their opponents. They believe, rightly or 
wrongly, that at the proper moment Ministers will descend from the 
fence on their side. They are convinced that when Mr. Balfour 
discards the grotesque mask of retaliatory duties it will be to show 
himself as the ally of Mr. Chamberlain. This is the reason why 
the friends of free trade are compelled to maintain the struggle and 
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not to allow themselves to be lulled into a feeling of security by 
their obvious successes in the field. In the meantime the Govern- 
ment are reaping as they have sown. It is not on the fiscal question 
only that their majority has been cut down by more than 50 per 
cent. The division on the amendment to the Address on the 
subject of the importation of Chinese labour into the Transvaal 
showed them once more with a majority of exactly fifty-one. In 
itself it is of course a sufficient majority, one which could keep them 
in office for a couple of years to come. But it marks a fatal loss 
of reputation and moral influence on the part of the Government, 
and it opens the way for those ‘accidents’ which have so often 
put an end to administrations even when they still appeared to - 
command considerable majorities in Parliament. 

The common plea of those who seek to excuse themselves for 
continuing to support a Ministry in which they admit that they no 
longer have confidence, is that they do not see where an alternative 
Government is to be found. After Mr. Chamberlain’s virtual 
acknowledgment of the fact that we were caught unprepared in the 
meshes of the South African war, owing to his having indulged in a 
not very clever game of bluff with President Kruger, and after the 
revelations made in the debate on Chinese labour as te the con- 
sequences of the war, so far as the economic condition of the 
Transvaal is concerned, it is difficult to understand the frame of 
mind of those who advance this plea. After all, it may fairly be 
urged, no possible alternative Government could conceivably make 
greater and more dangerous mistakes than those committed by the 
present Administration. But, as a matter of fact, the pretence that 
it would be impossible to find another Government equal to the 
task now being performed by that which has been not unjustly 
described as a Cabinet of caretakers, is an insult to the intelligence 
of'the country. Everybody knows that when the inevitable comes 
atid the King is called upon to entrust the formation of a new 
Ministry to the statesman whom he selects for that duty, there will 
be no lack of men conspicuous for both ability and public service 
who will be ready to join it. A glance at the recent division lists in 
both Houses of Parliament must set at rest any doubts on this point. 
For the present, however, the business of the Opposition is not to 
indulge in the construction of fancy Cabinets, but to compel the 
present Cabinet to come out of the zariba inside which it is shelter- 
ing, and to give the country a straightforward account of its honest 
opinions and its real policy. Unless it does this, though it may 
continue to command the votes of a subservient and rapidly dwindling 
majority in Parliament, it must remain in the eyes of the electors 
under the imputation of being the secret ally of Mr. Chamberlain in 
his attempt to found a new party and policy on the taxation of the 
food of the people. 

Vor, LV—No, 325 MM 
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The strange optimism which prevailed so long in Europe as to 
the outcome of the prolonged diplomatic dispute between Russia 
and Japan was rudely shattered on the 8th of February by the 
announcement that Japan had broken off the negotiations, and 
meant to take such steps as she thought necessary in order to assert 
her rights. For more than two months past it was clear that this 
must be the inevitable end of the correspondence between Tokio and 
St. Petersburg, and it is difficult to understand how the public, either 
here or elsewhere, could have allowed themselves to entertain any 
other opinion. It is of little use now to recall the different stages 
through which diplomacy advanced to this lamentable conclusion. 
For months Russia held the Japanese at arms’ length, saying neither 
yea nor nay to the demands of her rival, but treating the latter in a 
way that proved that she regarded Japan as an inferior Power with 
which it was almost an indignity to have todeal. Whatever else may 
be the outcome of the struggle now in progress, it is at least certain 
that the diplomatic methods of Russia and the strategy which has 
so ¢ften availed her in her quarrels with Western Powers, have been 
fatally and irrevocably discredited. The Czar, if he is a wise man, 
as he is undoubtedly a pacific one, must know, henceforth, that there 
are occasions on which Russian diplomacy serves neither the best 
interests of his own country nor the cause of peace. 

It is, of course, far too soon to attempt to forecast the issue of a 
struggle which, on the face of it, seems so unequal. Japan is im- 
measurably inferior to Russia, not only in territory and population, 
but in those resources which, as a rule, tell in the long run in favour 
of the Power that possesses them. But for her the present conflict 
is a struggle for life, and her people seem to be animated as one 
man by a patriotism so intense that it is prepared to accept any 
sacrifices that may be needed to secure the safety of the country. 
The intelligence of the Japanese, stimulated by their comparatively 
recent admission to the civilised races of the world, has been shown 
to be remarkable in many different branches of human effort; but 
nowhere, as the war with China proved, has it shone more con- 
spicuously than in naval and military operations. The Japanese, 
moreover, as fighting men have given proof of the fact that in one 
important respect they are superior to the Christian races of the 
West. They have no fear of death. To give their lives for their 
country is not the sacrifice that it is to even the bravest of Europeans. 
In addition to these formidable equipments of intense patriotism and 
absolute lack of fear, they enjoy the immense advantage of their 
insular position, which they have turned to such good account that 
they have become relatively as great a maritime Power in the East 
as Great Britain is inthe West. Russia, with her. boundless‘area 
and population, and her enormous material resources, may affect to 
despise them as a puny and inferior race, with whom it is unnecessary 
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to treat on equal terms; but if the statesmen of St. Petersburg had 
duly weighed the considerations I have suggested, it is not improbable 
that the negotiations would have had a different issue. 

The beginning of the war was startling and dramatic. Japan, 
having drawn the sword, lost no time in using it. Russia was 
caught napping at Port Arthur, and almost before she had begun to 
contemplate any action by her presumptuous foe as possible, she 
had received a staggering and astounding blow. On the night of 
the 8th of February, a Japanese torpedo flotilla attacked the 
Russian fleet at Port Arthur, and disabled their two most powerful 
battleships and their swiftest cruiser. On the following day, the 
Japanese fleet appeared in force, and bombarded the town and 
harbour so effectively that four more Russian ships of war were 
placed hors de combat. Thus, within twenty-four hours of the 
outbreak of hostilities, the whole condition of things, so far as naval 
supremacy was concerned, was altered. Russia, which in point of 
naval armaments had been almost on an equality with Japan, was 
suddenly deprived of many of her most powerful fighting vessels, 
and the command of the sea was secured by her enemy. Since 
then other engagements have taken place at sea, and they have 
resulted almost invariably in favour of the Japanese. How it comes 
to pass that Russia should have been so helpless to defend her own 
navy it is difficult to say. The fact remains that at this moment, 
so far as sea power is concerned, she is at the mercy of the foe she 
despised. 

That she is beginning to realise the true nature of the contest 
on which she has embarked is proved by the official statement which 
the Czar’s Government has addressed to the people. In this 
remarkable document the nation is warned that it must wait with 
patience for the time when Russia can strike with effect at its 
audacious enemy. It is impossible not to see in this declaration, 
coupled with the actual state of affairs in Manchuria, a practical 
acknowledgment on the part of Russia that she has lost the first 
stage of the campaign. No longer able to command the sea, she is 
compelled to give up to Japan the control of the Korean and 
Manchurian coasts, and to trust solely to the dangerously slender 
and uncertain link of communication which the Siberian Railway 
furnishes for the maintenance and reinforcement of her troops in the 
field. Her military position is undoubtedly a perilous one, and all 
her resources will be required to enable her to retrieve it. 

The diplomatic situation created by the war is one of exceptional 
gravity. Russia has an ally in France as Japan has one in Great 
Britain. If this conflict had broken out two years ago, before this 
country had recovered from the struggle in South Africa, and before 
the good understanding with our French neighbours had been 
arrived at, the strong probability is that the war would almost 
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instantaneously have been extended, and France and England would 
have found themselves involved in it. Most happily for the interests 
of peace and civilisation, the rupture has been deferred until a 
different state of things has arisen, and it is possible for the states- 
men, at least, of the two Western Powers to consider their situation 
calmly and dispassionately. In England, although the exasperation 
caused by the peculiar diplomatic methods of Russia is still very 
great, there is no desire to go beyond the limits laid down by our 
treaty with Japan and to interfere in a quarrel which the Japanese 
on their part declare that they desire to fight out for themselves. 
In France it is evident that the glamour of the alliance with Russia 
has lost some of its gloss, and that sensible Frenchmen, though their 
sympathies may be with the Czar and his Government, see no reason 
for involving themselves in a conflict in which their interests are 
certainly not identical with those of Russia, and in which they would 
have to face the inevitable risks and losses of an armed struggle with 
Great Britain. Both Frenchmen and Englishmen have good reason 
to be thankful for the cooler temper and clearer vision which they 
now enjoy. It enables them to see their own true interests more 
distinctly than would have been possible a few years ago, and those 
interests are summed up in the one word, Peace. The Cabinet at 
Washington has taken an active part from the first in connection 
with Chinese affairs and the officious meddling of Russia in them. 
The New World it is evident is no longer satisfied to attend upom 
the footsteps of the Old. But happily all the measures taken or 
proposed by Mr. Secretary Hay are designed to prevent the spread 
of the conflagration in the Far East, and if they are carried out-in 
the spirit in which they have been devised they are likely to prove 
effectual in securing this end. The real danger to the peace of the 
world lies in the possible inflammation of public opinion here and 
elsewhere. An outburst of Mafeking madness in this country over 
the successes of Japan, certain as it would be to be followed by a 
similar retort from Paris, might set half the world in flames. A 
great responsibility in these circumstances rests upon our journalists 
and others who can influence public opinion. One can only hope 
that they will be sensible of the fact. 

Upon one point the war, so far as it has gone, furnishes an 
impressive lesson that may be studied with advantage in other 
places besides St. Petersburg. This is the omnipotence of brain- 
power in controlling the affairs of the world. It is little more than 
thirty years since modern Japan emerged into the light of day. As 
it has been picturesquely put, Japan as we now know it is no older 
than the London School Board. It was my good fortune to witness the 
proceedings of the first Japanese mission that had come to England 
in modern times, and that is barely forty years ago. This mission, 
which was scarcely noticed in London, came to Europe on a double 
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errand—to study our English method of coal-mining and the way in 
which the Dutch had preserved their country from{the encroachments 
of the sea. Its members represented the old Japan known to history ; 
they wore the national dress, and those who were entitled to do so 
carried the two swords. They looked like figures who had marched 
upon us straight from the Middle Ages. But despite their appearance 
they were thoroughly practical in their methods. They wasted 
no time in calls of ceremony upon high officials, or in the 
distractions which London, even forty years ago, afforded to the 
stranger within its gates. A certain task had been assigned to 
them, and they performed it with speed and thoroughness, and then 
departed to do the rest of their work elsewhere. Japan was just 
beginning to awake from the slumber of centuries, but even then it 
manifested the practical spirit and the desire for scientific knowledge 
which are now seen to be the most remarkable characteristics of its 
people. When its awakening was complete its rulers made it their 
business to organise a system of scientific education! for all classes of 
the nation. Never was there such a transformation as that which 
then came over the spirit of the Japanese. For thirty years past 
they have been mainly intent upon one. thing, the acquirement of 
scientific knowledge with regard to all the; departments of human 
effort. To know what ought to be done in a given case, and how 
best to do it, is the ultimate object of all scientific training. Religion, 
art, and literature, as everybody admits, have their appointed uses 
in the world, but without this practical knowledge a nation may 
reach the topmost pinnacle in every other branch of culture, and yet 
fail hopelessly in its struggle against a competing world. The 
Japanese have made it their business to carry the scientific spirit 
into the management of their national as well as their private affairs, 
and to-day the conflict between them and Russia seems to resolve 
itself largely into a contest between brains on one side, and muscles, 
backed by natural resources that are almost illimitable, on the other. 
in the first round in the apparently unequal match the advantage 
anmistakably rests with brains. Pall Mall and Downing Street 
may both learn something from the spectacle which is now being 
presented to us. 

The mention of Pall Mall naturally draws one’s attention to 
what is, after all, the one great practical achievement of the month, 
Here, at least, is a welcome relief to that dark side of the ministerial 
position and policy upon which I have been forced to dwell. Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s appointment as Secretary for War was criticised 
at the time in many different quarters. But, assuming, as I think 
we fairly may, his responsibility for the steps that have been lately 
taken, he has fully justified his selection for. the post which he now 
holds. The report of the small Committee of three!which had been 
empowered to consider the question of the reorganisation of the 
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War Office was published at the beginning’ of last month. It was 
a revolutionary document, and showed that here, at least, there was 
no tinkering up of an antiquated system, and no shirking of direct re- 
sponsibility for radical changes. The old War Office, as we have known 
it ever since Crimean days, was abolished by a stroke of the pen, and 
in its place there sprang into existence a new department founded upon 
the model of the Board of Admiralty. The Board of Admiralty is not 
. perfect, but at least it can claim to have worked well under many 
different, and some very trying, conditions. It has not only given 
us a fair division of responsibility and labour in the highest branches 
of the Service, but it has fostered a spirit of independent action, 
accompanied by personal responsibility, throughout the Service as 
a whole. The conditions of the army and navy, one need hardly say, 
are not the same, but nothing has been established more clearly by 
our recent experiences than the fact that the army badly needs 
a system of decentralisation, so far as its administration is concerned, 
and the cultivation of the spirit of independent responsibility among 
all its substantial units. The proposals of the Committee over which 
Lord Esher presided were accepted en bloc by the Government, and 
as the Royal Assent was forthwith given to them they at once became 
law. Their adoption involved the abolition of the great office of 
Commander-in-Chief, and the retirement of the whole of the dis- 
tinguished men who filled the chief positions under the old system 
at the War Office. The only reason for regretting the abolition 
of the Commandership-in-Chief is that it has the appearance of 
treating with a certain amount of ungraciousness the last distin- 
guished holder of that post. But the need for reform was urgent, 
and neither the claims of Lord Roberts nor those of his distinguished 
colleagues who fell with him could be allowed to stand in the way. 
In fairness to them it must be said that the responsibility for 
a lamentably defective and obsolete system of administration did 
not rest upon their shoulders. They had done their work admirably 
within the limits assigned to them, and the country cannot forget, 
the debt which it owes to them for the zeal and ability with which 
they did their duty. But the Government evidently felt, as Lord 
Esher’s Committtee did, that an entirely new system could only be 
worked effectively by new men ; and when we remember the absolute 
necessity for breaking free at once and for ever from the vicious 
traditions, both social and professional, which have so long paralysed 
our army system, it is difficult to come to any other conclusion than 
that in this matter, at least, they were in the right. 

The reconstitution of the Defence Committee on the lines 
indicated by Lord Esher and his colleagues is an innovation hardly 
Jess important than the reorganisation of the War Office; but it is 
impossible to discuss the far-reaching proposals in the space at my 
command. There is a subject, however, of even greater importance 
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than any dealt with by the Committee that, up to the moment at 
which I write, has not been brought in any definite form before the 
public. It is one thing to reform the War Office, and quite another 
to reform the army. Those behind the scenes are only too well 
aware that army reform is at least as urgent and imperative as War 
Office reorganisation. The quidnunes of the Service clubs are full 
of alarmist stories tending to illustrate the lamentable breakdown of 
the present system. I have no desire to exaggerate the importance 
of these panic-inspired rumours, but with the Army Estimates still 
advancing by leaps and bounds, and with the knowledge which most 
of us have of the condition of our land forces, it is impossible 
not to await with impatience the proposals which the Secretary 
for War will have to lay before the House of Commons on this 
subjeet. He may, indeed, already have made his statement when 
these lines appear in print. Whatever his scheme may be, I do 
not doubt that it will be a bold one, and that Mr. Arnold-Forster 
will be as anxious to escape from the fetters of red-tape and tradition 
in reforming the army as he has shown himself to be in reorganising 
the War Office. The question is one that rises far above the field 
of party politics ; one can only regret that it should have to be faced 
under existing conditions, in the presence of a grave crisis in foreign 
affairs, and at the hands of a Ministry which has not only a weakened 


hold upon the House of Commons, but which has, apparently, 
forfeited the confidence of the country. Whatever the proposals 
may be, it is to be hoped that they will be judged upon their own 
merits, without regard to those of the Cabinet responsible for them. 


Continuity of policy is not less necessary in military than in foreign 
affairs. 


Wemyss REID. 
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Last month opened with what I may call a military transformation 
scene. On taking up my paper on Monday the Ist of February, I, in 
common with the rest of his Majesty’s lieges, learnt with astonish- 
ment—I might almost say with trepidation—that the British Army 
was to dispense henceforward with the services of a Commander-in- 
Chief. I confess that even now I can hardly realise the magnitude of 
this coup-d’éat executed by a committee of vigilance composed of 
Lord Esher, Sir John Fisher, and Sir George Clarke. What next ? 
was, and is still, my mental comment. Gradually, however, my 
apprehensions died away as I recalled the fact that I could never 
recollect a period when the British Army was not said to be in need of 
a drastic reconstruction, or when, after being reconstructed, it was 
not said to be still in urgent want of wholesale reform. I was further 
consoled by the reflection—to quote a saying of Emerson—that how- 
ever marvellous and however complicated any machine may be, it 
can never work unless there is a man’s brain at the head of the 
machinery. If we are to have no more commanders-in-chief, we shall 
yet have somebody who will hold the command. What the name or 
title of the supreme authority may be is a matter of indifference. 
I have had too much experience of companies not to be keenly alive to 
the defects of the board system. Still, I have found the system works 
fairly well when one director takes the lead ; and I trust that the new 
administration of the Army, whatever it may be in theory, will be in 
fact a one-man board. There are two subjects—theological contro- 
versy and military administration—on which I decline, as a rule, to 
express any opinion of my own. I feel that these subjects ‘are too 
high for me.’ But there are two conclusions on the subject of army 
reform on which even an outsider may venture to make a suggestion. 
The first is that, however we may remodel and reconstruct our 
military mechanism, we shall never get an army capable of holding 
its own, as a second line of defence, until we adopt some form of 
compulsory service. The second is that until we consent to pay our 
officers a living wage we can never expect them to study their 
pursuits with the same energy and zeal as Englishmen of the same 
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class display in other occupations. Having contributed my probably 
worthless opinions on army reform, let me conclude by saying that, 
after careful perusal of the Esher Commission report, I gather that 
military promotion is to be regulated in future more directly than it 
has been hitherto by the Sovereign, who constitutionally is the head 
of the British Army, and by whom every officer’s commission has to 
be signed before it becomes valid. In my opinion, the fact of the duties 
of the Commandership-in-Chief being exercised in future by the King 
is likely to prove of advantage directly to the Army and indirectly to 
the country. His Majesty has always taken the greatest interest in 
military affairs, and no one of his subjects has more keenly at heart 
the welfare, efficiency, and repute of the Army. Moreover, under his © 
command, party interests will cease to possess the same influence as 
they have hitherto exercised in the selection of officers for important 
commands. The gracious farewell letter addressed to Lord Roberts, 
in which the King speaks of ‘My Army’ marks, I expect, the com- 
mencement of a new and better era for our military administration. 

The King’s Speech on the opening of Parliament, delivered on the 
day following the publication of the ukase in question, contained no 
allusion to this constitutional coup-d’état, though the report of the 
Commission was declared to have received the full approval of his 
Majesty. Indeed, the speech was one of the most meagre I can recall 
having perused for many years past. The ministerial programme 
hardly even suggests any legislation which could reasonably be expected 
to occupy more than a few weeks’ languid discussion. The scantiness 
of the bill of fare thus provided for the Session just commenced has 
been interpreted as showing that the Government contemplates an 
early dissolution. I question the correctness of this interpretation, 
but I cannot doubt that the possibility of such a contingency was 
taken into consideration by the Ministry in drawing up the King’s 
Speech. Very little Parliamentary experience is required to realise 
that when once, from whatever causes, a Ministry begins to fall to 
pieces, an unexpected ministerial defeat may occur at any moment 
upon some minor issue. The resignations of Mr. Chamberlain, the 
Duke of Devonshire, and Mr. Ritchie, the replacement of the out- 
going Ministers by comparatively young politicians who have not had 
—and are perhaps not likely to have—the opportunity of acquiring 
any such hold on public opinion as that possessed by their prede- 
cessors, and the virtual secession from the Conservative party of a 
considerable section of the Liberal Unionists have undoubtedly 
inflicted a severe blow upon the authority of the Ministry. Misfor- 
tunes never come singly ; and the sudden illness of the Prime Minister, 
which has prevented his presence in Parliament, has, to say the 
least, added to the weakness of the Government. For the first time 
since the close of the war the Opposition have apparently made 
up, their minds to confront the risk of an appeal to the country. 
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Whatever the organs of their party may choose to say, the 
Liberals are alive to the extraordinary effect produced upon the 
public mind by Mr. Chamberlain’s crusade in favour of the revisal 
of our fiscal policy. They think that their chance of obtain- 
ing @ majority at a general election is far greater now than it 
is likely to ‘prove after Mr. Chamberlain has propounded his 
policy before the agricultural constituencies. In their opinion office 
lies for the time within their reach; and they have consequently 
agreed to postpone all personal and political differences in their own 
ranks till they have succeeded in forcing on a general election. They 
are holding out proposals of joint action to the malcontent Unionists ; 
they are assuring the Irish Nationalists that they are not averse in 
principle to Home Rule, however much they may have hitherto dis- 
sembled their love ; they are making friends with the Labour party, 
and expressing their readiness to relieve the trade unions from any 
legal liability in respect of outrages committed by their members. 
Such action is justified by the rules of the party game, however incon- 
sistent it may be with deep convictions or principles. There is no 
doubt that, even assuming the followers of the Duke of Devonshire 
should transfer their votes to the Liberals, the Ministry would still 
nominally command a decisive majority in the House of Commons. 
But there are, I suspect, a very considerable number of Unionist 
members who, though they would not vote against the Government, 
would personally be glad to have the elections over as soon as 
possible. If this is the case, the Whips will find it difficult to secure 
the attendance of the non-official members of the party, and in 
these circumstances an unforeseen defeat is always on the cards. 

The debate on the Address was not one likely to take high rank 
in our Parliamentary annals. Mr. George Wyndham, Mr. Lyttelton, 
Mr. Arnold Forster, Lord Hugh Cecil, and Mr. Asquith scored heavily 
in the course of the debate ; but the Ministerial speakers were handi- 
capped by the absence of the Premier and of the late Secretary for 
the Colonies, while the Opposition were even more heavily burdened 
by the weakness of their case. They were afraid, as a body, to 
declare that no reform is needed in our fiscal system, but contended 
that the idea of any reform, even if advisable in itself, could not 
be entertained, because it might hypothetically lead to some in- 
fraction of orthodox free-trade principles. The whole argument of 
the Opposition was based upon what may be aptly called ‘ the thin 
end of the wedge’ theory. It was admitted that retaliation might 
be essential to the interests of the country, but that these interests 
ought to be sacrificed because the employment of a retaliatory policy 
might lead in the future to an abandonment of free trade in favour 
of protection. The fact that the Government stands pledged not to 
adopt retaliation till after the propriety of its adoption has been sub- 
mitted to the arbitrament of the constituencies was studiously ignored. 
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In plain English, the Liberals and their new Unionist allies created 
an imaginary issue and then proceeded to demolish it to their own 
satisfaction. Mr. Morley’s amendment was defeated by a majority 
of fifty-one. Of the 276 votes given in favour of this amendment— 
tantamount as it was to a vote of censure—sixty-nine votes were 
contributed by the Irish Nationalists, whose attendance at the 
division had been secured by an urgent summons on the part of 
their Whips ; while twenty-six Unionists screwed up courage to vote 
with the Home Rule party against the Unionist Government. Of 
these malcontents nine are described in Dod’s Parliamentary Com- 
panion as Liberal Unionists. These gentlemen, who were elected 
as supporters of the Unionist cause, and who now claim to be so - 
wedded to free-trade principles that they are bound in duty to desert 
their party, must, I think, have felt somewhat uncomfortable when 
they marched into the ‘ Ayes’ lobby side by side with the Irish 
Home Rulers, who had just before announced, by the mouth of Mr. J. 
Redmond, that free trade had proved disastrous to Ireland, and who 
had made no secret of the fact that they voted for the amendment 
because they were anxious to see a Unionist Government replaced 
by a Liberal Home Rule administration. I greatly doubt the debate 
on the Address producing any marked effect on public opinion. The 
truth is the time has gone by when Parliamentary debates excited 
much attention outside of Westminster. Every year the interest of 
newspaper readers in reports of Parliamentary speeches becomes less 
and less, if we may judge by the growing curtailment of these reports 
in almost every influential paper except the Times. Nowadays, if 
you really want to influence the electorate, you have got to stump 
the country, as Mr. Gladstone did in the Midlothian campaign, and 
as Mr. Chamberlain has done in the manufacturing districts. It is 
idle to imagine that the electors peruse long columns of Parliamentary 
reports. The decline of public interest in the debates of the Legisla- 
ture may be matter for regret—to my thinking it is matter for regret 
—but the fact of this decline cannot be doubted by any person 
cognisant of the statistics of the journalistic trade. 

The debate was drawn out for some fourteen days, when it might 
with advantage have been concluded in a couple. The principal 
amendment, which was avowedly a vote of censure upon the 
Government, was moved by Mr. John Morley, who possesses the 
rare merit of impressing his hearers with the conviction of his own 
sincerity. He disapproves of war in general, and of our war with the 
Boers in particular; he hates imperialism, and, above all, the im- 
perialism of Great Britain. In accordance with the teachings of Comte, 
he holds that the influence of England, as at present constituted, is a 
barrier to the progress of humanity, and he is therefore a staunch 
supporter of any policy, such as Home Rule, calculated to reduce 
England to her befitting position in the community of nations. But 
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just because my friend Mr. Morley is a rigid and convinced doctrinaire, 
he is not an effective party speaker. Earnestness is a high moral 
quality, but its possession is not conductive to success in Parliamen- 
tary debate. The greater part of his speech was devoted to a whole- 
sale eulogy of Cobden, and of the principles associated with his name. 
The obvious answer to this indiscriminate praise of the Anti-Corn 
Law League and its author is to be found in the subsidiary title which 
Sir Walter Scott affixed to Waverley—‘ Sixty Years Ago.’ With the 
exception of a few fanatics who believe that the economic doctrines 
of Adam Smith and Jeremy Bentham are as immutable as the laws 
of arithmetic, no man of sense will deny that a fiscal policy which 
may have been sound and beneficial three-score years come and 
gone may have become unsound and injurious under the altered 
conditions of the present day. Yet if this is granted all appeals to 
the Cobden tradition fall to the ground. However, I do not flatter 
myself that anything I or others can say will alter Mr. Morley’s con- 
viction that Richard Cobden, though he proved himself utterly incom- 
petent to manage his own business affairs, was eminently qualified to 
conduct the public affairs of the United Kingdom. All I venture to 
suggest is that, by the showing of his own biographer, the apostle of 
free trade had no claim to the reputation of statesmanship. If space 
permitted, I could produce scores upon scores of passages from Mr. 
Morley’s Life of Cobden which prove that whatever the latter’s merits 


may have been, either in his private or in his political capacity, he had 
absolutely no claim to be described as a statesman. I must content 
myself with one brief quotation. In 1842 Cobden wrote a letter to 
his friend Mr. Ashworth, in which I find the following words : 


It has struck me that. it would be well to try to engraft our free-trade 
agitation upon the peace movement. They are one and the same cause... . 
The efforts of the Peace Societies, however laudable, can never be successful 
so long as the nations maintain their present system of isolation. The colonial 
system, with all its dazzling appeals to the passions of the people, can never 
be got rid of except by the indirect process of free trade, which will gradually 
and imperceptibly loose the bands which unite our Colontes to us by a mistaken 
notion of self-interest. 


The italics are my own. In face of this declaration that the aim 
and object of Cobden’s free-trade agitation was to sever the connec- 
tion between Great Britain and Greater Britain, Mr. Morley asks us 
to believe that Cobden was not only a British patriot but a British 
statesman. If Cobden was in the right, every vote given in favour of 
Mr. Morley’s amendment was a vote virtually given against the 
British Empire. 

The most noteworthy speech delivered upon the Address was that 
of Mr. Chamberlain, not only for its own intrinsic merits, but for the 
disclosures which it elicited. The facts speak for themselves. In 
June 1899, when the possibility of war had become imminent, the 
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Government came to the conclusion that in the interests of peace it 
would be desirable to send out reinforcements to our army in South 
Africa, and to provide adequate means of transport for the forces 
already stationed in the Cape Colony and in Natal. At this time the 
chief hope of maintaining peace entertained by the then Colonial 
Minister and his colleagues was to impress upon the Transvaal Govern- 
ment the fact that, in the event of the peace negotiations resulting in 
failure, England was prepared to go to war. They had every reason 
to anticipate that the proposal to send out reinforcements would be 
opposed by the Liberals, as a party, on the ground that it would give 
umbrage to Boer susceptibilities, and thereby endanger the prospects 
of a pacific settlement. If the Opposition took up an attitude of open — 
hostility to any military preparations with the view to strengthening 
our position in the event of war, this attitude would certainly confirm 
President Kruger in his belief that the Liberal party in England was 
opposed to war, and that the British Government would be unable to 
carry out a warlike policy. In order, if possible, to remove any such 
misapprehension on the part of the South African Republic, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, in accordance with his usual custom of going straight to a 
point, proposed to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, as leader of the 
Liberal party; to take counsel with him as to how far the despatch 
of reinforcements to South Africa could be so arranged as to receive 
the joint support of the two chief parties in Parliament. Sir Henry, 
after being made acquainted with the military preparations the Minis- 
try had in view, absolutely declined to entertain any suggestion to the 
above effect. He was within his full right as a party leader in so 
declining. In common justice it should also be borne in mind that 
Sir Henry was probably aware of the communications which were pass- 
ing at that time between Pretoria and the Pro-Boer members of the 
Liberal party. Anyhow, he refused all kind of co-operation with the 
war policy of the Government, and stated, in his answer to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposal, that ‘ we [the Liberals] are strongly of opinion that 
in the present state of feeling in South Africa any military prepara- 
tions should be done, if done at all, on a moderate scale, and in an 
unostentatious way.’ Upon this refusal the Government, wisely, as 
I think, determined to postpone any further military preparations 
sooner than run the risk of an anti-war demonstration on the part of 
the Liberal party in Parliament, which would infallibly confirm the 
Boers in their rooted conviction that the British nation was not 
united in favour of a South African war. The suggestion of military 
preparations conducted, ‘if at all, on a moderate scale, and in an un- 
ostentatious way,’ was so manifestly imbecile, if judged by later experi- 
ence, that its author has endeavoured to defend himself by the plea 
that Mr. Chamberlain had given him to understand that these warlike 
demonstrations were intended to be part and parcel of a policy of 
bluff, and that to such a policy he, as the leader of the Opposition, 
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did not feel himself justified in being a party. The correspondence 
which has since been published fully confirms the statement of the 
late Colonial Secretary, while all Sir Henry can allege, as proof of his 
original charge, is that after the interview in question he had stated 
in conversation with two friends that he had been invited to take 
part in a policy of bluff. He further asserted in his own defence 
that Mr. Chamberlain, at the interview under discussion, used the 
following words, or words to a like effect : ‘ You need not be alarmed ; 
there will be no fighting. We know that these fellows [the Boers] 
won’t fight. We are playing a game of bluff.’ 

It is no imputation on the good faith of Sir Henry and his un- 
named friends that, after the lapse of four eventful years, they should 
not be able to report correctly the exact words of a casual conversa- 
tion, of which no written record seems to have been taken at the 
time. It may, however, be worth while to point out that Mr. Cham- 
berlain could not possibly have described the policy on behalf of 
which he desired Sir Henry’s co-operation as a policy of bluff. 

On referring to Dr. Richardson’s English Dictionary, published in 
1856, I find that bluff is described as ‘ a word not found in our older 
lexicographers, nor common in composition. It is applied to a 
bluntness, coarseness, roughness of manner.’ If my memory serves 
me right, the word, in its modern sense, came into use in England 
some thirty odd years ago, when the late General Schenck, as the 
Minister of the United States at the Court of St. James’s, introduced 
the Emma Mine to the City and the game of poker to the West-end. 

Now it is obvious that Mr. Chamberlain could never have 
regarded the idea of sending out reinforcements to South Africa 
while the peace negotiations were going on as being of the nature 
of bluff. The head and front of all the vindictive and scurrilous 
abuse brought against Mr. Chamberlain is that he was from the 
outset of the Bloemfontein negotiations determined upon going 
to war. Nobody in his senses can doubt that he felt confident, 
whether reasonably or unreasonably, of ultimate success, and that he 
regarded the outcome of the war as a foregone conclusion in favour 
of England. If this is so, to call the proposed despatch of reinforce- 
ments to South Africa while negotiations were still pending a piece 
of bluff is a flagrant absurdity. The only intelligible explanation of 
his action in soliciting Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s co-operation is 
that he hoped thereby to show that England really meant war in 
case of need, and that by so showing he might even at the eleventh 
hour avert the necessity of an armed conflict. Whatever opinion 
may be held as to the offers made by Mr. Chamberlain and declined 
by the sometime Minister for War under the Rosebery Administra- 
tion, these overtures were clearly made with the aim of thwarting 
the very object Mr. Chamberlain is alleged to have had at heart. 
To say that his policy was one of bluff is simply childish. 
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Mr. Chamberlain will carry with him the sympathies of the 
British public in the well-earned rest he is about to enjoy in Egypt. 
The effect of his temporary absence from the stage of politics will 
only serve to show how great is the position he now holds. His 
dauntless courage, his sublime indifference to abuse and invective of 
any kind, his frank determination to look facts in the face, his 
marvellous lucidity of utterance, and his power of speaking common- 
sense to common people, have won for him the confidence of the 
great mass of his fellow-countrymen. This confidence has been 
increased by the virulence and unscrupulousness of his detractors. 

The news of the Progressive victory at the Cape elections will be 
some consolation to Imperialists for the animosity displayed towards 
the Imperialist cause by the Liberal party at home. At the time of 
the Jameson raid, when the Liberals went mad in their crusade against 
Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jameson, and when the mildest of their censors 
exulted in declaring that their career in South African public life was 
henceforth at an end, I ventured to express my conviction that, not- 
withstanding all that had come and gone, Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jameson 
had a great future before them in the land where they were both 
honoured and respected. My anticipation has been even more than 
fulfilled. If Cecil Rhodes had lived, he would long ere this have 
been Prime Minister of the Colony ; and now Dr. Jameson, in virtue 
of his political connection and his personal friendship with the 
dead South African statesman, has become the leader of a United 
British party, which for the first time in Cape Parliamentary history 
commands an absolute majority in the Legislature. The prospects of 
the introduction of Chinese labour will probably benefit by the success 
of the Progressives. The conditions of the Cape Colony and of the 
Transvaal in respect to labour are entirely different. If I were a 
settler in the Cape, I should probably have deprecated the introduc- 
tion of Chinese labourers on the eve of a general election ; if I were a 
settler in the Transvaal, I should advocate it by all the means in 
my power. Now that the Progressives have carried the day the 
Bond has no further interest in making Chinese immigration a party 
question ; and the issue will, I hope and believe, be decided on its 
intrinsic merits. 

I find I have more than exceeded the space allotted to me without 
even alluding to by far the most important event of last month—the 
outbreak of war in the Far East. I hope there is every prospect 
that England may not be called upon to exchange the position of 
a spectator for that of a participator in the war now waging between 
Russia and Japan. But hope is not the same thing as certainty, and 
it would be folly to ignore the possibility that in certain contingencies 
England might be compelled to act as well as to advise. After all, 
the words ‘ Tua res agitur’ apply, in as far as England is concerned, 
to the attempt of Japan to prevent Russia from extending her 
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dominions over China and Korea, if not over Japan itself. I have no 
sufficient knowledge of the conditions under which the Russo-Japanese 
conflict is being fought out to the bitter end to express any opinion 
of my own as to its ultimate result. My sympathies, as an English- 
man, are with Japan as against Russia ; and, in as far as I can judge, 
the opening of the campaign has shown the world that the contest 
is not likely to prove as unequal as was anticipated. I have a 
strong belief in the saying of Napoleon that somehow Providence is 
always on the side of the big battalions ; and the numerical superiority 
of the Russian Army—upon paper—is perfectly overwhelming in com- 
parison with that of Japan. I should feel more sanguine of the 
future if I could see any reason to believe that, supposing war should 
become imminent, both parties in the State would dismiss party con- 
siderations and adopt a common national policy. But ‘ of this con- 
summation, so devoutly to be wished,’ I, for my part, can see no 
sign. I have been a good deal recently in Paris, and was glad to 
find that the enthusiasm in favour of the Russian alliance had appa- 
rently suffered a grave decline, and that the general wish of the French 
public seemed to be to abstain from participating in a war in which 
France has few real interests concerned. If this view is correct, it 
strongly militates against the possibility of England having to interfere 
in favour of Japan. 

The superstitious belief in the invulnerability of Russia has been 
rudely shaken throughout Europe by the disastrous defeats she has 
already sustained at sea, and even more by the hysterical utterances 
of the Czar and his official spokesmen. The spectacle of a great 
nation crying out the first moment she meets with opposition, uttering 
blood-curdling threats as to the vengeance she intends to inflict upon 
her antagonist, and trying to account for her own incompetence by 
the assertion that she had made insufficient preparation for war 
owing to her intense love of peace, is not calculated to command 
respect abroad. But it seems to me over-early yet to assume that 
the superiority of the Japanese will prove equally decisive when it 
comes to operations on land. 

Epwarp Dicey. 
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